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_ PREFACE. 


ae A FEW years ago a friend put into my hand Dr. Taycor’ 
“ DocrRiNnE or ORIGINAL SIN ;” which I read carefully over, and 

_ partly transeribed: and haye many times since diligently consider. 
. ed. The author is doubtless a person of sense, nay, of unusually © 
t Strong understanding, joined with no small liveliness of imagination 
: and a good degree of various learning. He has likewice an admi 
rable command of temper, so that he almost everywhere speaks — + 
"as one in good humour. Add to this, that he has a smooth. an 
pleasing, yet a manly and nervous style. And all these talents he 
exerts to the uttermost, on a favourite subject, i 
fore us: which he has had leisure for inany y ars, 
" Gorreet, and strengthen opie objection: 
2. So finished a piece surely « deserves th 
nose masters Se reason which the 
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popes: But since * none else will, I cannot but speak, though 
lying under many peculiar disadvantages. I dare not be silent any 
longer: necessity is laid upon me, to provide those, who desire to 
_ know the truth, with some antidote against - that deadly poison, — 
_ which has been diffusing itself for several years, through our na- 
tion, our church, and even our universities. Nay, one (T hope only = | 
one) father of the church has declared, “ That he knows no book : 
“more proper than this, to settle the principles of @ young clergy ss a 
_Is it not time then for the very stones to cry out ? a 
3. For this is not a point of small importance ; a question that may a 
be safely determined either way. On the contrary it may be i 
doubted whether the scheme before us, be not far more dangerous 
_than open deism itself. It does not shock us like barefaced infidel- _ 
> ity: : we feel no pain, and suspect no evil, while it steals like “ water 
into our bowels, like oil into our bones.” One who would be uponhis 
guard i in reading the works of Dr. Middleton, or Lord Bolingbroke, 4 
is auite open and unguarded i in reading the smooth, decent writings 
of Dr. r. Taylor: one who does not oppose, (far be it from him !) bet 
only explain the scripture, who does not raise any difficulties OF 
objections against the Christian revelation, but only removes those 
with which it had been unhappily encumbered for, so many centuries! sue 
4. said, “ Than open deism.” For I cannot look on this scheme 3 
Ks ‘as any other than old deism in a ew dress; seeing it saps. the very _ 
foundation of all revealed religion, whether Jewish or. Christian, 
ae Indeed, my Lord,” ‘said an eminent man to a person of quality, 
« A cannot see that we have much need of Ji esus sega a 2a y he 
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were created, if we never have lost that i image? ? If we are as know- 
ing and holy now, (nay, far more so) than Adam was immediately 
after his creation? If therefore we take away this foundation, that 
man is by nature foolish and sinful, fallen short of the ‘glorious _ = 
image of God, the Christian system falls at once: nor will it de- e : 
serve so Povourable an appellation, as that of a “ Camprpely ' devised | 
fable.” z 
5. In considering this Confutation of the Christian Sy stem, ] L 
= “am under some difficulty from Dr. Faylor’s manner of writing. 
: Tt is his custom to say the same thing, (sometimes in different, some-- 
times in nearly the same words) six or eight, perhaps twelve or fif- 
- teen times, i in different parts of his book. Now I have accustomed 
_ woyself for many years, to say one and the same thing once only. 
However, to comply with his manner as far as possible, I shall add 
at proper intervals, extracts from others, expressing nearly the same 
©. sentiments, which I have before expressed in my own words. 
6. Lam sensible, in speaking on so tender a point, as this must 
‘ needs be, to those who believe the Christian system, there dan-- 
t all 
countenanced by the revelation which we defend. I desire neither : 
to show, nor to feel this, but to “speak the truth i in love,” (the only 
warmth, which the gospel allows) and to write with calmness, a 
though not with indigerence.. ope ere is s likewise a danger of despising 


‘ger of a warmth which does no honour to our cause, nor is 


‘I saat gladly keep. clear of this also well knowing that a aif 
dence of ourselves, is far from implying a diffidence of: our cause : 
| ‘T distrust myself, not. my argunient. fe O that Be God of the Chris" eee 
am tians may be with me! That his Spirit may 

_and. enable me to think and ‘ _speak as th 
going from them to the eeb, band or to 1 
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2, aie in the times antecedent to 


virtue, wherein, according to the most 
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PART I. 
The ss BN present State of Mankind. 


- BEFORE we attempt to account for any fact, we 
should be well assured of the fact itself. First, thane . 
fore, let us inquire what is the real State of mankind? — 
And in the second place, endeavour to account for it. 
1. First, I say, let us inquire, What is the real state, 
with regard to knowledge and virtue, wherein man- __ 
_ kind have been from. the earliest times? and ae . 
state are they in at this day? i: 
I. 1. What is the state, (to begin with the ae, 
branch of the inquiry) with regard to knowledge and — 


ee ntic 1 ee oe 


counts, mankind have been from 
We have no authentic account of th ¢ 

| o the: d eluge, put in the 
writings a Moses. Bu ee bere to 7 . 


S nally Mca vi. ae 12, be ‘Aga 


f oid pats of. mankind ; but 
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cordingly God said, “ The end of all flesh is come, _ 
for the earth is filled. with violence through them.” | 
Only Noah was “ righteous before God,” (ch. vii. 1.) 
Therefore he and his household were spared, when 
ox God? ten the flood upon the world of the un- | 
godly,” and — them all from the face of is A 
earth. i ae 
« Let us examine the most distinguishing features sin 
this draught. Not barely the works of their hands, | 
or the words of their tongue, but “ every imaginatiom _ 
of the thoughts of their heart was evil.” The con-— 
tagion had spread itself through the inner man; had 
tainted the seat of their principles, and the source 
of their actions. But was there not some mixture of 7 
good? No; they were only evil. Not so mu : 
 dittle: ieerde of piety, unless in one single fair : 
- But were there no lucid intervals? no happy moments — 
wherein virtue gained the ascendency ? None: Every 
; eens: every han. as was my evil continu- e 
“ally.” Ais opie. pt Fa cae $2 ibe 
2. ‘Such : was the state of ‘cardi’ for at 1s: Sikes 
teen hundred years. ‘Men were corrupting | them- — 
selves and each other, and proceeding from one de- 
_gree of wickedness to another, till they were 
Gave eig Dil ree for destruction. MiP So 
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“then capable of sustaining such a number of inhabit- _ 
ants, as could not now subsist on the produce of it. 
3. Let us next take a view of the families of the 
sons of Noah, the inhabitants of the earth after the 
flood. The first remarkable incident we read con- 
_ cerning them is, that while “they were all of one 
is language, they said one to another, let us build a city 


and a tower, whose top may reach unto heaven, it 
we be scattered abroad upon the face of the earth 
It is not easy to determine, what were the. peculiar 
aggravations which attended this attempt. But it is 
certain, there was daring wickedness. therein, which — 
brought upon them the very thing they feared. For | 
“the Lord ‘by confounding their language,” (not 
their religious worship: can we suppose that God 
would confound this?) “scattered them abroad upon’ 
the face of all the earth,” (Gen. xi. 4—9.) Now 
whatever particulars in this account may be various- 
ly interpreted, thus much is clear and undeniable, — 
‘That all these, that is, all the inhabitants of the earth, 
had again “ corrupted. their way ;” the universal wick- 
edage being legible in the universal punishment. _ ue 
_ 4. We have no account of their reforming their « 
ways, of any universal or general repentance, before. 
God separated Abraham to himself, to be the 
of his.chosen people, (Gen. xii. 1,2.) N j 
“any reason to believe, that the rest of mankind were 
improved either in wisdom or virtue, when “: ‘Lot — 
and Abraham separated themselves, and Lot pitch- 
ed his tent towards Sodom,” (ibid.) Of those among 
_ whom he dwelt, it is particularly remarked, “'Th 
“men ‘of Sodom” (and of all “ the cities of the plait 
Ww wicked and sinners before the Lord exce 
@ . 13.) so that not even ten ri; 
Ee fed. amore them : the: 
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_ upon them brimstone and fire from the Lord out of | 
Jbeaven,’. (Gen. xix, 24,)00-2 0 = es | 
5. We have no ground to suppose, that the other. 
inbabitants of the earth (Abraham with his family — 
and descendants excepted) had either.the knowledge 
of the fear of God, from that time till Jacob went into _ 
Egypt. This was then, aswell as for several-ages af- 
ter, the great seat of learning : insomuch that the wis- _ 
dom of the Egyptians was celebrated even to a pro- — 
verb> And indeed for this end, (as well as “to save 
much people alive,” (Gen. }. 20.) did Godsend J oseph — 
into Egypt, even to inform their princes after his will, 
and to teach’ their senators wisdom,” (Ps. cv. 22.) 
_ And yet not long after his death, as their king knew 
~ not Joseph, so his people knew not God. Yea, they 
_ set him at defiance ; they and their king provoked 
him. more and more, and hardened their hearts _ 
against him; even after they had seen his wonders:in 
_ Egypt, after they had groaned under his repeated _ 
* vengeance, ‘They still added sin to sin, till they j 


the: 
knowledge and spiritual worship of God being confine 
Bi ed to the descendants of Abraham, “ He had not dealt 
so with other nations, neither had the Heathens know- 

ledge of his laws,” (Ps. exlvii. 20.) ‘And in what 
state were the Israelites themselves? How did they 
worship the God of their fathers? Why even these 
e ‘a stubborn and rebellious generation, a gene- 
ation that set not their heart aright,” (Ps. lxxxviii. 8.) _ 
They kept not the covenant of God, dto 
walk in his law,” (ver. 10. Ps, evii 


th, any better than the Egyptians: The 


Port ae ~~ s — 
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12. ) = They piovoked him at stl sea, ¢ even at the reds’ 
sea,” the very place where he had so signally deliver- _ 
ed them. “They made a calf in Horeb, and worship- ~~ 
ped the molten image,” (Ps. cvi. 19.) where they had 
_ heard the Lord, but a little before, saying out of the 
midst of the five, “Thou shalt not-make unto thyself 
any graven image ; thou shalt not bow down to them, 
_ hor worship them.” And how amazing was their be- 
haviour during those whole forty years, that they so- 
es journed in the wilderness? Even: while “he led — 
them in the day-time with a. cloud, and all the night 
with adight-of fire?(Ps. Sbexviii. 14.) Such were 
the knowledge and virtue of God’s peculiar people, 
(certainly the most knowing and virtuous nation 
which was then to be found upon the face of the 
earth) till God brought them into the land-of Canaan : 
considerably more than two thousand years from 
the creation of the world. 
a None, I presume, will. ‘say, Phermewds any other 
nation at that time more knowing and more virtuous ~ 
: _ than the Israelites. None can say this while he pro- 
ee fesses to believe, according to the scriptural account, 
_ That Israel was. then under a theocracy, under the 
immediate government of God: That he conversed 
with their subordinate governor “face to face, as. an 
“man talketh with his friend ;” and that God. was. bly 
. through | him conveying ok inetiye fou to them, as pe 
they were capable of receiving. : 
4. Shall we turn our’ eyes foF a a moment fon ae 
‘scriptural, to the profane account of mankind in the — 
earliest ages ? What was the general sentiment of the — 
 ‘Inost polite and knowing nation, the Romans, when ~ 
_ their learning was in its utmost perfection? Let o 
_ who certainly w was_no bigot or enthusiast, ‘speak, fo 
fe the ro p And he ip home to the pean oe 
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2 
Fuit ante Helenam mulier teterrima Bells - 

Causa: sed ignotis perierunt mortibus omnes 
Quos venerem incertam rapientes, more ferarum, — 
_Viribus editior coedebat, ut in grege taurus. 
F all many a war ie been for women wag’d 
~ E’er half the world in Helen’s cause engag’d; 
But unrecorded in historic verse — ee a 
Obscurely died those savage ravishers : toes 
Who like brute beasts the female bore away, 
Till some superior brute re-seized the prey. 
As a wild bull, his rival bull-o ‘erthrown, = ; 
Claims the ainele aubieet herd, and reigns alone. 2 


m7! 


1 outs he ae ous Suey "ale as aie pacha opin- 
_ion, but as what was then a generally received netion, 
would scarce have allowed even so much as Juvenal, 


- Pudicitiam saturno rege morataty 5 0ss SS 
In dariis xt 


Chastity: did once, I grant, Peniain: «hh. "se 
Or earth, and flourish’d i in old Saturn’ S s reign. * 


sautieion: hand 
oe ae ae 
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The human herd, unbroken and untaught, 

For acorns first, and grassy couches fought 5 

With fists, and then with clubs, maintain’d the fray, 
Till urg’d by hate they found a quicker way, 

And forg’d pernicious arms, and learnt the art to slay. 


_ What. a difference is there between this, and the gay, 
florid accounts, which many moderns give of their 
own species. . 

8. But to return to more xithentie aeegunts. At 
the time when God brought the Israelites into Ca- 
naan, in what state were the rest. of mankind? 
Doubtless in nearly the same, with the Canaanites; 
with the Amorites, Hittites, Perizzites, and the rest 
of the seven nations. But the wickedness of these, 
we know, was full: they were-corrupt in the highest 
degree.. All manner of vice, all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness reigned among them without con- 
trol. And.therefore the wise and just Governor of 
‘the world gave them up to a swift and total destruc- . 

tion. © 

-. g. Of Israel, indeed we read, that they “served the 
_ Lord all the days of Joshua, and all the days of the 

elders that over-lived Joshua,” (Josh. xxiv. 31.) 
And yet even at that time, they did | not serve him 

alone; they were not free from "gross Idolatry. 

Otherwise. there had been no need of his giving — 

them that exhortation a little before his death, “Now 

therefore put away the strange ‘gods whiels are 

‘among you, the gods which your fathers served on 

‘the other side of the river” (Jordan,) (ibid. ver. 23.) 

Wet poe: iisae were, we dean by the words of 

rs 
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3 Moloch, and the star of your god Remphan, figures 


which ye made to worship them,” (Acts vii, 42,43.) — 
10. The sacred history of what occurred within a 
short space after the death of Joshua, for some hun- 
dreds of years, even till the time that Samuel judged 
Israel, gives us a large account of their astonishing 
Wickeliness, during almost that whole period. It is 


him; they returned and inquired after God. Yet 
thei heart was not right with him, neither were disg 
steadfast in his covenant,” (Ps. Ixxviii. 34, 37.) And 
we find little alteration among them for the better, 


~~} 
| 
true, just “ when God smote them, then they oS | 


in the succeeding: ages : picednibai that in the reign — 


z of Ahab, about nine hundred years before Christ, 
_. there were only “seven thousand. left in Israel en 
had not bowed theknee to Baal,” (1 Kings xix. 18.) 


What manner of men they were for the next three 
hundred » years, we may learn from the books of the — 


kings and from the prophets: whence ‘it fully ap- 
E pears, that except a few short intervals, they were 
ie given up to all manner of abominations ; by reason. 
of which the name of the Most High. was the more 


abundantly blasphemed among the Heathens. And 


this. continued, till their open rebellion against. God, 
- brought upon the whole nation-of the ees (an hun- 
. ad thirty-four years after the captivity of the 
i es, do about six hundred before Christ) 
ieee: terrible and lc ong-deserved calamities, which 
made them a specta ro: 


miah, leave us no room to think, that they were re- 
formed by those calamities. i lor. was there any 
lasting reformation in the time | 
‘miah and. Malachi : but they wi 
: fathers had been, ‘a faithless and 


i 


Hl, as their fore- 


Il that. were round about 
them. The. writings of. ‘Ezekiel, Daniel; and Jere-— 


‘Ezra, or of Nehe-_ 
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tion.” Such were they likewise, as we may gather 
from the books of Maccabees and Posephusy to the _ 
very time when Christ came into the world. 
11. Our blessed Lord has given us a large descrip- 
tion of those, who were then the most eminent for re- 
ligion, “ Ye devour (says he) widows’ houses, and for 
_ a pretence make long prayers. Ye make your pro- 
" selytes two-fold more the children of hell than your- 
selves. Ye neglect the weightier matters of the 
law, judgment, mercy, and faith. Ye make clean 
the outside of the cup, but within are full of ex- 
tortion and excess. Ye are like whited sepulchres, 
outwardly beautiful, but within full of dead men’s 
bones, and of all uncleanness. Ye serpents, ye 
generation of vipers, how can ye eseape the damna- 
tion of hell ?” (Matt. xxiii. 14, &cs). And to these very 
men; after they had murdered that Just, One, his 
faithful follower declared, ‘Ye stiff-necked and un- 
circumcised in heart and ears, ye do always resist 
the Holy Ghost; as your fathers did, so do ye,” 
(Acts vil. 51.) And so they continued to do, till the 
wrath of God did indeed come upon them to the 
uttermost; till eleven hundred thousand of them 
were sdectyoved their city and temple levelled wit 
the dust, and above ninety thotienn iano eieinions 
and scattered into all lands. bi 
12. Such, in all generations, were the Wien! child 
ren of Abraham, who had ee unspeakable advantages 
_ over the rest of mankind : “To whom pertaimed the 
adoption, and the glory, Pi the covenants, and the 
giving of the law, and the service of God, and the es 
promises ;” among whom therefore we may reason- — 
ably expect to find the greatest eminence of know- 
_ ledge and virtue. If these then were so. stupidly, 
_ brutishly ignorant, so desperately wicked; what can _ 
4 ie en “a n the Heathen ee from them. who 
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had not the knowledge either of his ] aw or promises ? 
Certainly we cannot expect to find more goodness 
among _ them. But let us make a fair and impartial 
inquiry: and that not among wild and barbarous 
nations, but the most civilized and refined. What _ 
then were the ancient Romans? The people whose _| 
virtue is so highly extolled, and so warmly com- | 
mended to our imitation? We have their character 
given by one who cannot deceive or be deceived, 
the unerring Spirit of God. And what account does 
he give of these best of men, these heroes of anti- 
quity ? “ When they knew God,” says he, at least as 
to his eternity. and power, (both implied i in that ap- 
pellation, which oceurs more than once in their own 
poet, Pater omntpotens, Almghty Father) “ they 
glorified him not as God, neither were thankful,” 
(Rom. i. 21, &c.) So far from it, that one of their 
oracles of Wicdows (though once he stumbled on that 
great truth, Vemo unquam vir magnus sine afflatu 
divino fuit ; there never was any great man, without 
the afflatus or inspiration of God; yet almost in the 
same breath) does not scruple to rake Quis pro vir- 
tute aut sapientia gratias dirs dedit unquam? Who ever 
_thanked God for virtue or wisdom? No, why should — 
e's since these are “his own acquisition, the pure 
result of his own industry?” Accordingly another 
virtuous: ‘Roman pede tt i it on record, as an “unques- 
tioned r maxim. — sf 


Hee saties est orare joven que donat et aufert : 
j vee vitam ; det ro ; a mi ansmaim ipse parabo. 


= “Which Jove can either give, ont k > awe 
a Hee life or wealth his eine m y be ‘ tow 3 3 gels : 
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So “vain were they become in. their imaginations ! 
So were their foolish ass ha darkened !” (Rom. i. 
21, &c.) 

13. But this was only the first ee They did 
not stop here. “ Professing themselves wise,” they 
yet. sunk into such gross, © astonishing folly, as to 
* change the glory of the incorruptible God” (whom 
they might have known even from their own writers. 
to be | 


5 


s ‘ Vastam 
Mens agitans molem, et magno se copore miscens, 
| ae The all-informing soul 
That fills the mighty mass, and moves the whole,) 


“into an image made like to corruptible man, yea, to 
_ birds, to beasts, to creeping things !” What wonder 
was it then; that after they had thus “changed his 

- glory into an image, God gave them up to unclean- 
ness, through the lusts of their own hearts, to disho- 
nour their own bodies between themselves ?” How 
justly, when they had “ changed the truth of God into 

a lie, and worshipped and served the creature rather _ 
than the Creator,” did he, “ for this cause,” punish- 
ing sm by sin, “give them up unto vile affections: 
For even the women did elange the natural use in- _ 
to that which is against nature.” Yea, the modes 
honourable Roman matrons, (so little were they 
_ ashamed !) wore their pias enly on their breasts. 


wards another, men with men woul that whic lig. 
unseemly. de What een by os paneer’ of this he ae 
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How does this éttterh of Heathen chastity avow,, 
without either fear or shame, as if it were an in- 
nocent, at least, if not laudable passion, their “ burn-. 
ing in lust one towards another!’ And did men of 
the finest taste in the nation censure the song, or the 
subject of it? We read nothing of this : on the con- 
trary, the universal honour and esteem-.paid to the 
writer, and that by persons of the highest rank, 
plainly shows that the case of Corydon, as it was 
not uncommon in any part of the Roman dominions, 
so it was not conceived to be any blemish, either to. 
him or his master, but an innocent infirmity. _ 

_ Meantime how delicate an idea of love, had this 
favourite of Rome and the muses? Hear him ex- 
plaining himself alittle more fully, on this tender 
point. 


Eheu! quam pingui macer est mihi taurus in agro! 
Adem amor exttium est sche pecorisg: — 


2 Tae amor! The same love in the bull ae in ee : 


ert What elegance of sentiment! Is it possible 
any thing can exceed this? One would imagine 
nothing could, had not the sameychaste poet furnish- 


shocking than ais. 


ES white bull ! > Nil supra ! } :. pondatins a woman 
ae en. her Sie amour with va bull, sk 


om retain God i in ‘their odie 
oe > ant undiscerning m mind, t 


gett. us. with yet another scene, more abuayene ‘s 
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are not convenient.” In consequence of this, they. 
were “filled with all unrighteousness,” vice of every 
kind, and in every degree : in particular “ with for- 
nication,” (taking the word in its largest. sense, as in- 
cluding every sin of the kind) “ with wickedness, 
covetousness, maliciousness, with envy, murder, de- 
bate, deceit, malignity :” being “haters of God,” 
the true God, the God of Israel, to whom they al- 
lowed no place among all their herd of deities: 
* despiteful, proud, boasters,” in as eminent a de~ 
gree as ever was any nation under heaven: “ invent- 
ors of evil things,” in great abundance, of mille no- 
cendi artes, both im peace and war : “ disobedient to 
parents,” although duty to these is supposed to be 
inscribed on the hearts of the most barbarous na- 
tions : “‘covenant-breakers,” even of those of the 
most solemn kind, those wherein. the public faith 
was engaged by their supreme magistrates: which 


notwithstanding they made no manner of scruple of _ 


‘breaking, whenever they saw good: only colouring 
over their perfidiousness, by giving those magistrates 


into. their hands with whom the covenant was made. - 


And what: was this to the purpose? Is the king of 
France, or the republie of Holland, at liberty to 
violate their most solemn. treaties. at plese. pros 
vided they give up to the king of England, .m- 
bassador or general by whom that treaty was made ? 


What would all Europe have said of the late Czar, 
ing the engagements 
made with the Porte when in his distress, he had 


_ if instead of punctually pert 


only given up the persons by: whom: he transacted, 
and immediately broke through them a Thege 8 is 
or no 199 to say 
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Perhaps, if the Carthaginian writings were extant, 
Roman faith would be as infamous as Punic. We 
need them not. In vain have they destroyed the 
Carthaginian writings; for their own. sufficiently 
testify of them; and fully prove that in perfidy, the 
natives of Carthage could. not: excel the senate and 
people of Rome. 

14, They were asa nation aseeye. Vi oid rh na- 
tural affection, even to their own: bowels. Witness 
the universal custom, which obtained for several 
ages in Rome, and all its dependencies, (as it had 
done before through all the cities of Greece) when _ 
in their highest repute for wisdom and virtue, of ex- 
posing their own new-born children, more or fewer 

~ of them, as every man pleased, when he had as 
many as he thought good to keep, throwing: them 
out to perish by cold and hunger, unless some more — 
merciful wild beast shortened their Pee and pro- — 
vided them a sepulchre. _ Nor do I ‘remember a 
single Greek or Roman, of all those that occasion- 
ally mention’it, ever complaining of this diabolical 
eustom, or pats the least touch of blame upon it. 
Even the tender mother in Terence, who had some 
compassion for her helpless infant, does not dare to — 
oh ao ledge it to her husband, without that remark- 
“3 ; misere superstitiosc sumus omnes ; as 
miserably superstitious. 
é se gentlemen who are so. 


lites for killing the ual Pe 


he solute handninsatan Pro. 
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ments he pleases: and consequently may inflict 
death on any creature by whom he pleases, without 
any blame either to him or them: not to insist, I 
say, on this, or many other things which might be 
offered, let us at present fix on this single considera- 
tion. The Israelites destroyed the children for some 
weeks or months: the Greeks and Romans for above 
a thousand years. The one put them out of their eng 
at once, doubtless by the shortest and easiest way. . 
The others were not so compassionate as to cut ter 
throats, but left them to pine away by a lingering 
death. Above all, the Hebrews destroyed only the | 
children of their enemies; the Romans destroyed _ 
their own. © fair pattern indeed ! Where shall we 
find a parallel to this virtue? I read of a modern, 
who took up a child, that fell from its mother’s 
womb, and threw it back into the flames.» (Pure, _ 
genuine human nature!) and reason good: for it was _ 
the child of an heretic. But what evil, ye worthies 

of ancient Rome, did ye find in your own children? 

I must still say, that this is without a parallel, even 

in the Papal history. 

16. They were implacable, cde brcteed Witness 
(one or two instances of ten thousand) poor, grey- 
headed Hannibal, (whom very probab ly, had we. any) 
other accounts of him than those which were given — 
by his bitterest enemies, we should have reverenced, ‘ 2 
as one of the most amiable of men, as well as the most. 
valiant of all the ancient Heathens,) hunted from — 
nation to nation, and never quitted, till he fell by his” 

own hand. Witness the famous suffrage, “ Delenda 
est Carthago. Let Carthage be destroyed.” Why? 
~ It was imperis emule the rival of the Roman glory. 

These were open, undeniable evidences of the pub- — 
lie, national ‘placability and mercy of the Romans. 
Need instances \ ig more private nature be added? 


| 
i 
i 
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Behold then one for all: 1 that glory of Rome, that | 
prodigy of virtue, the great, the celebrated Cato. — 
Cato the Elder, when any of bis domestics had worn . 
themselves out in his service, and grew decrepit with 
age, constantly turned them out to starve, and was 
much applauded for his frugality in so doing. But 
what mer cy was this? Just such as that which dwelt in 
Cato of Utica; who repaid the tenderness of his ser- | 
vant endeavouring to save his life, to prevent his tear- 
ing open his wound, by striking him on the face with 
auth violence, as to fill his mouth with blood. These 
are thy gods, O deism! These the patterns so zeal- 
ously recommended to our imitation! 

17. And what was the real character of that ‘leo 
whom Cato himself so admired? Whose cause he _ 
espoused with such eagerness, with such unwearied _ 

~ diligence ? Of Pompey the Great? Surely never did — 
any man purchase that title at so. cheap a rate! What — 
made him great? The villany of Perpenna and the 
treachery of Pharnaces. Had not the one murdered 
_ his‘friend, the other rebelled against his father, where 
had been Pompey sgreatness? So this stalkinghorse of _ 
“a party procured his reputation in the commonwealth. 
And when it was procured, how did he use iti P “het 
bes Ne, ccaaiaall geet 5 


Nee Cesar bus priorem 
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less amiable character it is not easy to find, among 
all the great men of antiquity: ambitious, vain, 

haughty, surly, and overbearing, beyond the common 
rate of men. And what virtue had he to balance. . 
these faults ? I can scarcely find one , even in Lucan’s 
account: it does not appear that in tee latter part of 
his life, he had even military virtues. _What proof 
did he give of personal courage, in all his war with — 
Cesar? What instances of eminent conduct? None ° 
at all, if we may credit his friend, Cicero; who.com- 
sins heavily to. Atticus, that he acted ike a mad- 
man, and would ruin the cause he had undertaken to’ 
defend. 

18. Let none therefore look fo placability or mer- 
cy in Pompey. But was there os unmercifulness 1 in 
Cesar? . 

ast Who than Julius hopes to rise, 
More wr more srueiane, or more wise ?” 


of ‘is courage stil sense. there can be no apne 
And much may be said, with regard to his contest 
with Pompey, even for the justice of his cause. For 
with him he certainly fought for. life, rather than 
glory: of which he Gail ce stro gest eonvie ion 
(though he’ was ashamed to own it) w. . 
the Rubicon. Nor can it be. doub d but he was: ‘i 
often merciful. It is no the 
he rode up and down his ranks, during the battles of H 
Pharsalia, and cried to those who were engaged with | eo) 
the pretty gentlemen of Pompey’ 's army, Miles, 
factem fers cliente at Oe face.” For ak 
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common Gauls whom he destroyed) a short sentence 
in his commentaries, Vercingetorix per tormenta 
necatus. .Who was this Vercingetorix? As brave a 
man, and (considering his years) as great a gene- - 
ral as even Cesar. What was his crime? The love of 
his parents, wife, children, country, and sacrificing all 
things in the defence of them. And how did Cesar 
treat him on this account? He tortured him to death. 
_ORoman mercy! Did not Brutus and Cassius avenge 
- Vercingetorix rather than Pompey? How well was 
Rome represented i in the prophetical vision, by that 
beast “ dreadful and terrible,” which had “ great iron 
- teeth, and devoured and brake in pieces, and stamp- 
ed panes his feet” all other peg ams ee 
Id. 1. Sach 4 is the state, with regard to Eno wladge . 
and virtue, wherein, according to the most authentic 
accounts, mankind was from the earliest times, for 
above four thousand years. Such nearly did it con- 
tinue, during the decline, and since the destruction 
of the Roman empire. _ But we will waive all that is 
past, if it only appears, that mankind is virtuous and 
wise at this day. This then is the point we are at. 
vin to consider. Are men in pene now wise 


~ 


and virtuous ei ” ii 


countryman, Mr. Brerewood, after 
and laborious i inquiries, Pom paley 
of t 


that supposing tl at part o 
to be inhabited, divi 


years ago? Inquire wh 
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day? ‘Nia of late, who still bear the Christian name, 
have entertained very honourable thoughts of the old 
Heathens. They cannot believe them to have been 
so stupid and senseless, as they have been represent- 
ed to be: particularly, with regard to ‘idolatry, in 
__ worshipping birds, beasts, and creeping things. Much 
less can they credit the stories told of many nations, 
the Egyptians in yerdenler, 


ee Who are ‘said to 
Have set 5 leek they after prayed to.” 


But if they a ad not consider, who they are that trans- 
mit to us these accounts, namely, both those writers 
who, they. profess to believe, spake “as they were 
seed by" the Holy Ghost,” and those whom perhaps 
‘they value more, the most credible of their contem- 
porary Heathens: If, I say, they forget this, do they 
not consider the present state of the Heathen world ? 
Now allowing the bulk of the ancient Heathens — 
(which itself is not easily proved) to have had as 
much understanding as the modern, we have no pre> 
- tence to suppose they had more. What therefore 
they were, we may safely gather from what they are: 
we may judge of the past by the present. Woul " 
we know then (to begin with a pa of the world 
known to very. early antiquity) ine 
the Heathens in Africa wer 


te ore a eas still, not ta Abe wid Maho. | 
: They are to’ be foun 
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brethren. The lion and the man are s salecaly accom- 
plished with regard to this Knowledge. I will not ask, 
whatthey know of the nature of government, of the 
respective rights of kings and various orders ofsubjects. 
In this regard, a herd of men are manifestly inferior to’ 
a herd of elephants. But let us view them with re- 
spect to common life. What do they know of the. 
things they continually stand in need of ? How do 
they build habitations for themselves and their fami- 
lies? How select and prepare their food? Clothe 
and adorn their persons? As to their habitations, it 
is certain, I will not say, our horses, (particularly 
those belonging to the nobility and gentry) but. an 
English peasant’s dogs, nay, his very swine are more 
_ commodiously lodged. And as to their food, appa-__ 
rel, and ornaments, they are just suitable to Sete, : 
caine: ; . le ee 


(~ 


.* Your nicer Hottontots think meet 
With guts and tripe to deck their feet. 
- With downcast eyes on Totta’slegs 
‘The love-sick youth most humbly begs, 
She would not from his sight remove, 
: at once his breakfast and ie love.” 


nich is “the Imowledge of ae Pde FS ani- | 

mals i in things which cannot but daily employ their — 
ats 2 wh rein consequently they cannot 

Lost both their natural and 
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selyes. And what are their social virtues ? What are 
their dispositions and behaviour between man and 
man? Are they eminent for justice? for mercy, or 
truth ? As to mercy, they know not what it means, be- 
ing continually cutting each other’s throats, from gene- 
ration to generation, and selling for slaves as many of 
those who fall into their hands ; as on that considera- 
tion only they do not corde Justice they have | 
none ; no courts of justice at all; no public method 
oof redressing wrong, but every man does what is right 
in his own eyes, till a stronger than he beats out his 
brains for so doing. ‘And they have just as much re- 
gard to truth; cozening, cheating, and overreaching 
every man that believes a word they say. Such are 
the moral, such the intellectual perfections, according 
to the latest and most accurate accounts, of the pre- 
sent Heathens who are diffused in great numbers over 
ep dourth part of the known world! 

3. It is true, that in the new world, in America, 
me seem to breathe a purer air, and to be in gene- 
ral men of a stronger understanding, and a less sa- 
vage temper. Among these then we may surely find | 
higher degrees of knowledge as well.as virtue. But 
in order to form a just conception of them, we must 
not take our account from their enemies; Be from any 


that would justify themselves by blackening those | 


whom they seek to destroy. No, but let us inquire 
of more impartial judges, concerning those whom 
they have personally known, the Indians bordering 
_ upon our own seulement a from New-England Ge 


to Georgia. ; 
We cannot learn, that Tete: is any great differ- 


ence, in point of knowledge, between any of these, ee 


_ from east to west, or from north to south. 
are all” “eal unacquainted with European learn 
. ‘strangers to every branch of fitera , 


i} 
“| 
=| 
} 
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having not the least ‘conception of any pad fe r bi- 
losoply, speculative or practical, Neither have they 
(whatever accounts some have given) 3 
as a regular civil government among * them. They 
have no laws of any kind, unless a few temporary rules 
made in and for the times of war. ‘They: are likewise 
utter strangers to the arts of peace, having scarcely a any 
such thing as an artificer i in a nation. ‘They know 
. nothing of building ; ; having only poor, miserable, ill-. 
contrived huts, far inferior to many English dog-ken- | 
nels. ‘Their clothing, till of late, was only skins of 
beasts, commonly of deer, hanging down before and be- 
= hind them. Now, among those who have comm erce 7 
“ with our nation, it is frequently a blanket wrapt abo ut 
ihem. Their food is equally delicate ; pounded ndi- 
an corn ‘sometimes mixed with water, and so eaten at 
once : sometimes kneaded into cakes, meal and bran 2 
together, and half baked upon the coals, Fish or 
flesh, dried in the sun, is frequently added to this ; and 
how and then a piece of tough, fresh-killed dear | 
Such is the knowledge of the Americans, whether 
in things of an abstruser nature, or in the affairs of 
common life. And this, so far as we can learn, is 
the condition of all, without any considerable’ differ- 
ence. But in point of religion, there is a ‘very ma- 
terial difference between the Northern and Southern 
Indians. Those i in the North are idolaters of the low- 
oe kind: = i ee do not sont the devil appearing: 
irmly believe they do, many 
C i they worship the most 
: “le and contempt rt It were more excusable 
Me turned hi glory of ah ee 
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creation: and their whole worship is at once the high- 
est affront to the divine, and Va tothe human 
nature. = 

On the contrary, the Indians of our southern pro- 
vinces do not appear to have any worship at all. By 
the most diligent inquiry from those who had spent 
many years among them, I could never learn that any 
_of the Indian nations, whe border on Georgia and 
Carolina, have any public worship, of any kind: nor 


any private. For they have no idea of prayer. Tt. 


is not without much difficulty that one can make any 
of them understand what is meant by prayer. And 
when they do, they cannot be made to apprehend,. 
that God will answer or even hear it. They say, 
He that .sitteth in heaven is too high, he is too far off 
to hear us. In consequence of which they leave him 
to himself, and manage their affairs without him. 
Only the Chicasaws, of all the Indian nations, are an 
exception to this. 
I believe, it will be found on. the strictest inquiry, 
that the whole body of southern Indians, as they have 
no letters and no laws, so, properly speaking, have no. 
religion at all. So that every one does what he sees 
good: and if it appears wrong to his neighbour, he 
usually comes upon him unawares, and shoots or scalps 
him alive. They are likewise all (I could never find 
‘any exception) gluttons, drunkards, thieves, dissem- 
blers, liars. They are implacable, never forgiving an 
_ injury or affront, or being satisfied with, less than. | 
blood. They are unmerciful, killing all whom they 
“take prisoners in war, with the most exquisite tor- 
‘tures, They are murderers of fathers, murderers of 
mothers, murderers of their own children : It being 
_ a common thing for a son to shoot his father or mo- os 
ng es because fe are ots and Pest labour, « d fora — 
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child into the next river, because she will go to the k 
war with her husband. — Indeed husbands, properly 
speaking, they have none ; for any man leaves his | 
wife, so called, at pleasure ; who frequently in return, - 
cuts the throats of all the children she has had by him. 

_ Fhe Chicasaws alone seem to have | some notion. 
They speak much of their elbsiel ones ; cir whom, 
they say, they converse both day and night. But 
their beloved ones teach them to eat and drink from 
morning: to night, and ina manner from night to. 
morning: for they rise at any hour of the night ! 
when they wake, and eat and drink as much as they 
can, and sleep 2 again. Their beloved ones likewise 
expressly command them, to torture and burn all their 
prisoners. Their manner of doing it is this: They 
hold lighted canes to their arms and legs, and several 
parts of their body, for some time, and then for a 

while they take them away. They also stick burn-_ 
ing pieces of wood.in their flesh: in which condi-~ 
tion they keep them from morning to evening. 
Such are at present the knowledge and virtue of the. 
native Heathens, over another fourth part ob. the ; 
known world. | — ; 

4. In Asia, however, we are informed, thet the: 
case is widely different. For although the ‘Heathens 
oe eg te the thousands and pare 
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ants. Now these have been described as men of 
the deepest penetration, the highest learning, and 
the strictest integrity. And such doubtless they 
are, at least with regard to their understanding, if 
we will believe their own proverb, “The Chinese j 
have two eyes, the SUEOpEANS one, and other men | 
none at all.” 
And one circumstance, it. must be owned, is onal In 
their favour: They live some thousands of miles off. 
So that if it were affirmed, ‘That every Chinese had 
literally three eyes, it would be. difficult for us to. 
disprove it. Nevertheless there is room to. doubt 
even of their understanding? Nay one of the argu- 
ments often brought to prove the greatness, to me 
cleary ‘demonstrates the littleness of it; namely, 
The thirty thousand. letters of their alphabet: To 
keep an alphabet of thirty hundred letters, could 
never be reconciled to common sense: since every — 
alphabet ought to be as short, simple, and: easy as 
possible. No more can we reconcile to any degree 
of common sense, their crippling all the women 
in the empire, by a silly, senseless affectation. of 
squeezing their feet, till they bear no proportion 
* to their bodies: so that the feet of a woman at 
thirty, must still be as small as they v would be natural- 
ly when four years old. “But in order to see the 
true measure of their understanding in the clearest. 
light, let us look not at women or the vulgar, but at. 
the nobility, the wisest, the politest part of the na-- 
tion. Look at the, ‘Mandarins, the glory.of theem- 
pire, and see any, every,one of them at his meals, 
* deigning to use: his, own hands, but having his. 
put into his, mouth, » PY. two servants Lge. for 


ye Jett: “Othe dete iondeeenading oft the nag i be e K 
sits sits in ‘the pitts apteen ks Be. Ls cag 
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— * Mat, ceu. ae hirundinis 
- Gapes, as the young swallow for his food. 


Surely an English ploughman, or a Dutch sane 
would have too much sense to endure it. If you 
say, Nay, the Mandarin would not endure it, but 
that 7 is @ custom ; I answer, ‘Undoubtedly it is; but 
how came it’to be a custom? Such a custom could 
not have begun, much less have become general, 
but through a general and marvellous want of com- 
mon sense. és 
‘What their learning is now, I know not: But not- 
withstanding their boast of its antiquity, it was cer- 
tainly very low and contemptible in the last century, 
when they were so astonished at the skill of the. 
French Jesuits, and honoured them as almost more 
than human. And whatever progress they may have’ 
made since in the knowledge of astronomy, for 
calculating eclipses, and other curious rather than 
useful sciences, it is certain, they are still utterly 
ignorant of what it most of all concerns them to 
| know, They know not God any more than the 
| Hottentots They are all idolaters to a man. And’ 
so tenacious are they of their national idolatry, 
that even those whom the French missionaries call- 
ed converts, yet continued one and all, to worship 
Confucius, and the souls of their: ancestors. It is 
true, that when: this. was strongly represented at 
Rome, by an honest Dominican who came from 
thence, a bull was issued out’ and. sent over Into _ : 
‘But 
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_ have place between man and man? Yes, according 
to the accounts which some have given. Accord- 
ing to these, they are the glory of mankind, and 
may be a pattern to all Europe. But have not we 
some reason to doubt, if these accounts are true? 

Are pride and laziness good ingredients of social 
virtue? And can all Europe equal either the laziness 
or pride of the Chinese nobility and gentry? Who 
. are too stately or too indolent even to put the meat 

Into their own mouths? Yet they are not too proud,, 
- or too indolent, to. oppress, to rob, to defraud all 


that fall into their. hands: How flagrant instances of 


this may any one find eyen in the account of Lord 
_Anson’s voyage? Exactly agreeing with the accounts 
given by all our countrymen, who have traded in 
any part. of China: as well as with the observation 
made by a late writer, in his geographical grammar. 


“Trade and commerce, or rather cheating and over--. 


reaching, is the natural bent and genius of the 


Chinese. Gain is their god: They prefer this to. 
_ every thing besides. A stranger is in great danger 


of being cheated, if he trusts to his own judgment. 


_ And if he employs a Chinese broker, it is well if he 


does not join with the merchant to cheat the stranger. 
Be Their laws oblige them to certain rules of civili- 


> ty, in their wor ds and actions. And they are natural-  ~ é 


ly a fawning, cringing generation : but the greatest as 


hypocrites on the face of the earth.” 

_ §. Such is the boasted virtue of those who are be- 
__ yond all degrees of comparison the best and wisest 
, 4 all the Heathens in Asia. And how little prefer- 
: BS to them are those in Europe: ? Rather, how many 
grees beneath them j ? Vast numbers of these are 
| ae i the borders of Muscovy. But how amazing- 
iy seam ? How i void both of civil and | 
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sacred wisdom? How shockingly savage both’ in + 
their tempers and manners? Their idolatry is of the 
basest and vilest kind. They not only worship the 
work of their own hands, but idols of the most hor- 
rid and detestable forms that men or devils could 
devise. Equally savage, (or more so, if more can 
be) as is well-known, are the natives of: ‘Lapland ; 
and indeed of all the countries which have been dis- _ 
covered to the north of Muscovy or Sweden. In 
truth, the bulk of these nations seem to be consider- 
' ably more barbarous, not only than the men near the 
_ Cape of Good Hope, but than many tribes in the 
brute creation. 
Thus have we seen hei is the iat state of 
the Heathens in every part of the known world. 
And these ‘still make up, according to the preceding 
calculation, very near two-thirds of mankind. Let 
us now calmly and impartially consider what man- 
mer of men the Mahometans in general are. 
-__ 6. An ingenious writer, who afew years ago pub- 
dished a pompous translation of the Koran, takes 
great pains to give us a very favourable opinion both 
of Mahomet and his followers. But he cannot wash 
the Ethiop white. After all, men who have but a ; 
_.. moderate share of reason, cannot but observe in his’ 
_ Koran, even as polished by Mr. Sale, the most gross 
_ and impious absurdities. 'o cite particulars is not — 
_ now my business. It may suffice to observe in gene-_ 
ral, that human understanding must be debased to 
an inconceivable degree, in those who can swallow 
_ such absurdities as divinely revealed. And yet we 
know the Mahometans not only condemn all who 
-eannot swallow them to ome a fire ; not only 


ease 
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utmost icerness: and iliadee. to eternal destruction, 
all their brethren of the sect of Ali; all who con- 
tend for a figurative interpretation of them. 

That these men then have no knowledge or love of 
God -is undeniably manifest, not only from their 
gross, horrible notions of him, but from their not 
loving their brethren. - But they have not always so 

weighty a cause to hate and murder one another, as. 
difference of opinion. ‘Mahometans will butcher each 
other by thousands, without so plausible a plea as 
this. Why is it that such numbers of Turks and~ 
Persians have stabbed one another in cool blood?. 
Truly, because they differ in the manner of dressing 
their head. The Ottoman vehemently maintains, 

_ (for he has unquestionable tradition on his side) that . 
a Mussulman should wear a round turban. Whereas’ 
the Persian insists upon his liberty of conscience, — 
and will wear it picked before. So, for this wonder- 
ful reason, when a more plausible one is wanting, - 
they beat out each other’ s brains from spate to 
generation. 

It is not therefore mance. that ever since the re- 

ligion of Mahomet appeared in the world, the espou- 

_- sers of it, particularly. those under the Turkish em- 
peror, age been as wolves and tigers to all other 
nations ; rending and tearing all that fell into their 
merciless paws, and grinding them with their iron 
teeth: that numberless cities are rased from the 
_ foundation, and only their name remaining : that 
many countries which were once as the garden of 
God, are now a desolate wilderness; and that so 

" many once numerous and powerful nations are van- 

ished away from the earth! Such was, and is at this 
day, the rage, the fury, the Fescher: of these baa ce 


ers. ee ey. i 


5 is no country in the world, at least, in that | 
pis » fig sgt the Chistian ag wherein 
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7. Proceed we now to the Christian world. “But 


we must not judge of Christians’ in general, from 


those who are scattered through the Turkish domi- 
nions, the Armenian, Georgian, Mingrelian Chris-- 
tians: nor indeed from any others of the Greek | 
communion. The gross, barbarous ignorance, the — 


deep, stupid superstition, | the blind and bitter zeal, 


and the endless thirst after vain jangling and ‘caifel 
of «words, which have reigned for many ages in the 


Greek church, ‘and well nigh banished true religion 
from among dieirs make these scarcely worthy of the 


Christian name, aud lay an insuperable stumbling: 


block before the Mahometans. — 
8. Perhaps those of the Romish communion may 


say, “‘ What wonder, that this is the case with here-_ 
tics? With those who have erred from the Catholic 
faith, nay, and left the pale’of the church?” But 


what is the case with them who have not left that 


church, and who retain the Roman faith still? Yea, 
with the most zealous of all its patrons, the inhabit- 
ants of Italy, of Spain and Portugal? Wherein do~ 
they excel the Greek church, except in Italianism 2 
received by tradition from ‘hei Heathen fathers, 
and diffused through every city and village. They 
may indeed praise chastity and rail at women, as 


loudly as their forefather J uvenal. But ahem is the 
moral se all this ? 


he 


< 


sa Nome putas melius, e tecum pusio dormit ? oo 


This, it must be acknowledged, is the glory of the 
Spies church. Hereiii it does excel the Greek. . 
_ They excel it likewise in deism. Perhaps there 


gee ark 
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a proportion of the men of education, are absolute 
deists, if not atheists, as Italy. And from hence 
the plague has spread far and wide; through France 
in particular. So that did not temporal motives re- 

_ strain, no small part of the French nobility and gen- 
try, would pay no more regard to the Christian reve-_ 
lation, than do the Mandarins in China. 

They excel still more in murder, both private and — 
public. Instances of the former abound all over 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal. And the frequency of 
shedding blood has taken away all that horror which | 

| otherwise might attend it. ‘Take one instance of a 
thousand. An English gentleman was some years 
ago at an entertainment in Brescia, when one who 
was near him whispered a few words in his ear, 
which he did not well understand. He asked his 
host, “What did that gentleman mean by these — 
words ?” And was answered, ‘“ That he will murder 
you; and an Italian is never worse than his word in 
this. You have no way but to be beforehand with 
him.” This he rejected with abhorrence. But. his 
host, it seems, being not of so tender a conscience, 
sent a stranger to him in the morning, who said, 
“Sir, look out of your window, I have done his 
business. There he lies. You will please to give 
me my pay.” He pulled out an handful of money, 
in great disorder, and cried, “ There, take what you 

_ will.” The other replied, “Sir, I am @ man of 

honour: I take only my pay :” took a small Bete 
of silver, and retired. 

This was a man of honour among the Christians 
of the Romish church! And many such are to be 
found all over Italy, whose trade it is to cut throats ; 


i conscience too. Such were two of the Catholic — : 
_ soldiers under the famous Duke of Alva, who broke 
oe o As 4 4 | i s 


b; for hire, i in cool blood. - They have men of — 
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into the house of a poor countryman in Flanders, 
butchered him and his wife with five or six children ; 
and after they had finished their work, sat down, to | 
enjoy the fruit of their labour. But in the midst of — 
their meal, conscience awaked. One of them start- 

} ed up in great emotion, and cried out, “O Lord! 

{ What have I done? As I — for salvation I have 

' eaten flesh in Lent !” 

The same sort of conscience dedeabledly it was, 
which constrained the late most Christian king, in 
defiance of the most solemn treaties, yea, of all ties, 
divine and human, most graciously to murder so | 
many thousands of his quiet unresisting subjects: to 
order his dragoons, wherever they found the Pro- 
testants worshipping God, to fall in upon them, 
sword in hand, without any regard to sex or age. 

It was conscience, no question, which induced so 1 
many of the dukes of Savoy, notwithstanding the _ 
public faith engaged over and over, to shed the 
blood of their loyal subjects, the Vaudois, like water, 
‘to ravage their fields and destroy. their cities. What 
but conscience could move the good Catholics of a 
neighbouring kingdom in the last century, to murder 
(according to their own aecount) two hundred and 
fifteen thousand - protestants in six months! <A cost- 
ly sacrifice this! What is an hecatomb, an hundred 
‘oxen, to two hundred thousand men? And yet what _ 
js even this to the whole number of victims who 
have been offered up in Europe since the beginning _ 
of the Reformation? Partly by war, partly by the _ 
inquisition, and a thousand other methods of Romish _ 

_ eruelty? No less within forty years; ifthe computa- _ 

tion of an eminent writer be Les than five and forty 

petonss a - 
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as it is most unfortunately called) I should give some 
account, but that it has been largely described by 
others. Yet it may not be improper to give a spe- 
cimen of that mercy which they show to those under : 
their care. At the act of faith, so called, which was 
_ celebrated some years ago, when Dr. Geddes was in 
Portugal, a prisoner, who had been confined nine 
years, was brought out to execution. Looking up, 
and seeing what he had not seen forso long a time, 
the sun in the midst of heaven, he cried out, “ How 


ean any who sees that glorious creature worship any 


but the God that made it’? The father who attend- 
ed; immediately ordered a gag to be run through his 
lip, that he might speak no more. 

See the Christians, who have-received all the ad- 
vantages of education ; all the helps of ancient and 
modern learning! “ Nay, but we have still greater 
helps than they: we are reformed from the errors 
of Popery: we protest against all those novel cor- 
ruptions, with which the church of Rome has pol- 
luted ancient Christianity. ‘The enormities there- 
fore of Popish countries, are not to be charged upon 

us: we are Protestants, and have nothing te do with 
the vices and villanies of Romish nations.” 

9. Have we not? Are Protestant nations nothing 

- concerned in those melancholy reflections of Mr. 
Cowley. “If twenty thousand naked Americans 
were not able to resist the assaults of but twenty 
well-armed Spaniards, how is it possible for one 
honest-man to defend himself against twenty thou- 
_ sand knaves, who are all furnished cap-a-pee with the 
defensive arms of worldly prudence, and the offensive 
‘too of craft and malice? He will find no less odds 


than this against him, if he have much to doin 


if human affairs. Do you wonder then that a virtu- He. 
pus man a shauld love to be alone? It is hard for him ee 
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to be otherwise. He is sowhen he is among ten thou- 
sand. Nor is it so uncomfortable, to be alone with- 
out any other creature, as it is to be alone in the | 
midst of wild beasts. Man is to man all kinds of. 
beasts, a fawning dog, a roaring lion, a thieving fox, 
a robbing wolf, a dissembling crocodile, a treache- _ 
rous decoy, and a rapacious vulture. The. civilest, 
methinks, of all nations are those whom we account 
the most barbarous. There is some moderation and 
good-nature in the Toupinambaltians, who eat no 
men but their enemies: while we, learned, and polite, 
and Christian Europeans, like so many pikes and 
sharks, prey upon every thing that we can swallow.” 
Are Protestant nations nothing concerned in that 
- humorous, but terrible picture drawn by a late emi- 
nent hand? “ He was perfectly astonished (and who 
would not, if it were the first time he had heard it ?) 
at the Mictanieal account I gave him of our affairs — 
: during the last. century: protesting it was only an 
! heap of conspiracies, rebellions, murders, massacres; 
the very worst effects that avarice, faction, hypocrisy, 
perfidiousness, eruelty, rage, madness, hatred, envy, 
lust, malice, and ambition could ° ‘produce.—Even in 
times of péace, how many ‘innocent and excellent 
persons, have been condemned to death or banish- 
ment, by great ministers practising upon the corrup- 
tion of judges, and the malice of factions? How 
- many villains have been exalted to the highest places — 
of trust, power, dignity, and profit? By what methods” | 
have great numbers in all countries procured titles of . 
honour and vast estates? Perjury, oppression, subor-_ 
nation, fraud, pandarism, were some of the most ex- 
cusable. For many owed their greatness to sodom 
or incest: others, to the prostituting of their o e. 
_ wives or daughters ; others, to the betraying of th re 
: country, or their prinee : more, to the perre of 
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justice to destroy the innocent.” ‘Well might that 


keen author add, “Ifa creature pretending to rea- 
son can be guilty of-such enormities, certainly the 


corruption of that faculty i is far worse than brutality. 
itself.” ist 
“Now are Popish nations. only concerned in this? 


Are the Protestant quite clear? Is there no such thing 


among them (to-take one instance only) as “ pervert- 
ing of justice,” even in public courts of judicature ? 
Can it not-be said in any Protestant country, “ There 


4 


is a society of men among us, bred up from their — 


youth in the art of proving, according as they are. 
paid, by words multiplied for the purpose, that white 


is black, and black is white ? for example : if my neigh- 


bour has a mind to my cow, he hires a lawyer to _ 


prove that he ought to have my cow from me. I 
must hire another, to defend my right, it being against 


all rules of law, that a man should speak for himself. 


In pleading, they do not dwell on the merits of the 
cause, but upon cireumstances foreign thereto. For 
instance: they do not take the shortest method to 


- know, what title my adversary has to my cow: but 


whether the cow be red or black, her horns long 


or short; whether the field she graze in be round 


or square, and the like. After which they adjourn 
the cause from time to time, and in ten or twenty 


years time come to anissue. This society likewise. 


has a peculiar cant and jargon of their own, in which _ 


all their laws are written. And these they take spe- 
cial care to multiply : whereby they have so. confound- 

ed truth and falsehood, right and wrong, that it will 
take twelve years to decide, whether the field left me 
by my ancestors for si generations, belong to me or 
to one three hundred miles off. 


: Is it im Popish countries only that it can be said, 
Sit. does not appear, that ony one perfection 1 Is re- 
4 * 
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quired towards the procurement of any one station | 
among you: much less, that men are ennobled on 
account of their virtue ; that priests are advanced for. 
their piety or learning, judges for their. integrity, 
senators for the love of their country, or wissen vie 
: for their wisdom.” — | 
‘10. But there is a still greater and more eeiees 
ble proof, that the very foundations of all things, civil 
and religious, are utterly out of course, in the Chris- 
-tianvas well as the Heathen world. There is a still 
more horrid repreach to the Christian name, yea, to 
the name of man, to all reason.and humanity.. ‘There , 
is war in the world! War between men! War be- 
tween Christians! I mean between those that bear 
the name of Christ, and profess to walk as he also. 
walked, Now who can reconcile war, I will not say 
to religion, but. to any Hegree of reason or common 
sense 2.’ | 

- But is there not a teak? 0 yes, “ ‘The causes aE , 
war (as the same writer observes) are innumerable, 
Some of the chief arethese: the ambition of princes ; 
or the corruption of their ministers. Difference of 
opinion; as whether flesh be bread, or bread be flesh? 
Whether the juice of the grape- a blood or wine? 
What is the best colour for a coat, whether black, 
white, or grey; and whether it should be long or. 

‘short? Whether narrow or wide ? Nor are there any 3 
wars so furious, as those Senco by such aidterenge 
of opinions. — : 

“ Sometimes two princes pee war, to decide 
which of them shall dispossess a third of his domi- . 
nions. Sometimes a war is commenced, because 

‘another prince is too strong: sometimes because he. 
is too 4, ae ‘Sometimes our cooky ea want bey 
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take theirs. It isa reason for invading a country, if 
‘the people have been wasted by famine, destroyed 
by pestilence, or embroiled by faction; or to attack 
our nearest ally, if part of his land jautih make our 
dominions more round and compact. 

“ Another cause of making war is this. A crew are 
driven bya’ storm they know not whither; at length 
they make land and go ashore, they are’ anterinied 
with kindness. They give the country a new name; 
set up a stone or rotten plank for a memorial; murder 

a dozen of the natives, and bring away a evabls by 
force. Here commences anew right of dominion ; 
ships are sent, and the natives driven out or destroy- 
ed. And this is done to civilize and convert a bar- 
barous and idolatrous people.” 

-- But whatever be the cause, let us calmly and im- 
partially consider the thing itself. Here are forty 
thousand men gathered together on this plain. What 
are they going todo? See! there are thirty or forty 
thousand more at’a little distance. And these are 
going to shoot them: through the -head or body, to 
stab them, or split their skulls, and send most of their 
souls into everlasting fire, as fast as possibly they can. 
Why so, what harm have they done to them? O 
 none-at all. They do not so much as know them. 
' But a man, who is king of France, has a quarrel with 
another man, who is king of England. So these 

Frenchmen are to kill as many of these Englishmen 
~as they can, to prove the king of France is in the 
- right. Now what an argument is this? What a 
method of proof? What an amazing way of deci- 


a ding. controversies? What must mankind be, before 


such a thing as war could ever be known, or thought 
of upon earth? How shocking, how inconceivable 


a want must there have been of common under~ 


Bh sanding as well as common hapeaty, before any . 
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two governors, or any two natives in the universe, 


eould once think of such -a method of decision? | 


If then all nations, Pagan, Mahometan, and Chris- _ 
tian, do in fact make this their last resort: what far-_ 


ther proof do we need of the utter degeneracy of all — 


nations, from the plainest principles of reason. and 
virtue? Of the absolute want both of common sense 
and common humanity, which runs thnonae the 
whole race of mankind ?.- 

- In how just and strong a light is this placed pe the 


writer cited before? “I gave hima description of 
cannons, muskets, pistols, swords, bayonets : of sieges, 


attacks, mines, countermines, bombardments ; of en- 
gagements by sea and land: ships sunk with a thou- 
sand men, twenty thousand killed on each side, dying 
groans, limbs flying in the air: smoke, noise, tramp- 


ling to death under horses feet, flight, pursuit, victo- 
ry: fields strewed with carcases left for food to dogs 


and beasts of prey: and farther, of plundering, strip-. 
ping, ravishing, burning, and destroying. I assured 
him, I had-seen an hundred enemies blown up at 
once in a siege, and as many in a ship, and beheld 
_ the dead bodies drop down in pieces from the clouds. 
to the great diversion of the spectators.” 

Is it not astonishing, beyond all expression, that 
this is the naked truth? That within a short term of 
years, this has. been the real case, in almost every 
part of even the Christian world? And meanwhile. 
we gravely talk of the “ Dignity of our nature,” in 
its present state! This is really surprising, and might 
easily drive even a well-tempered man to say, “One 


might bear with men, if they would be content with. | 


those vices and follies to which nature has entitled 


_ them. I am not provoked at the sight of a pick-— 


A pocket, a gamester, a politician, a suborner, a, 
or ae ee This is all sss to the 
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course of things. But when I behold a lump of de- 


‘formity and diseases, both m body and mind, smit- 


ten with pride, it breaks all the measures of my pa- 
tience. Neither shall I ever be able to comprehend, 
how such an animal and such a vice can tally to- 
HOMERS C4 x SHR 9 ES 

And surely all our Wieolamnatiaks on the strength. of 
human reason, and the eminence of our virtues, are 
no more than the cant and jargon of-pride and igno- 
rance, so long as there is such a thing as war in the 
world. Men in general can never be ‘allowed to be 
reasonable creatures, till they know not war any 
more. So long as this monster stalks uncontrolled, 
where-is reason, virtue, humanity? They are utterly 
excluded; they have no place: they are a name, and 
nothing more. _ Tf even an Heathen were to give an 


 aecount of aniage, wherein reason and virtue reigned, 
he would allow no war to have place isnt So 


Ovid of the Se asi bi be 


NM iti proecepites cingebant pnts poles 5 ; 
Non galee, non ensis erat. Sine militrs usu 
Mollia secure w peragebant otigMentes. 


Steep ditches did not then the towns SueSend, 
Nor glitt’ring helm, nor slaught’ring sword was found. 
Nor arms had they to wield, nor wars to wage, 
But peace and safety crown’d the blissful age. 


~ 11. How far is the world at present from this state ? 
Yet when we speak of the folly and wickedness of 


' mankind, may we not except our own country, Great- 
_ Britain and Ireland? In. these we have such advan- 


tages for improvement, both in knowledge and virtue, 
as scarcely any other nation enjoys. We are under an 


pee cvent constitution, which secures both our ‘velix 
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gious and civil liberty. We have religion taught in | 
its primitive purity, its genuine, native simplicity. 
And how it prospers among us, we may know. with 
great ease and certainty. For -we depend not on 
hearsay, on the report of others, or on subtle and 


: ae ae i * are | 
uncertain reasonings, but may see every thing with | 


our own eyes, and hear it with our own ears: Well 
then, to make all the allowance possible, we will sup- 
pese mankind in general, to be on a level, with re- 


gard to knowledge and virtue, even with the inhabit- _ 


ants of our fortunate islands: and take our measure | 
of them, from. the ees bh seem state of our 


own countrymen. 


In order to take a thong survey av deeue.? det | 


us begin with the lowest, and proceed upward. ‘The 


bulk of the natives of Ireland are to be found in or | 


near their little cabins throughout the kingdom, most | 
of which are their own workmanship, consisting of. 
four earthen walls, covered with straw or sods, with 
one opening in the side-wall, which serves at once 
for door, window, and chimney. Here in one room: 
are the cow and pig, the woman with ber children, 
and the master of the °mily. Now what knowledge 
have these rational ahimals ? They know to plant 
and boil their potatoes, to milk their cow, and to put 
their clothes on and off, if they have any besides a 
blanket. But other knowledge they have none, unless 
in religion. And how much do they know of this? 
A little more than the Hottentots, and not much. 
They know the names of God, and Christ, and the 
Virgin Mary. They know a little of St. Patrick, the 


pope, and the priest: how to tell their beads, to say 
_ Ave Maria and Pater Noster : to do what penance — 


they are bid, to hear mass, confess, and pay so much 


for the pardon of their sins. But as to the nature of 
a dae the life of God in the soul, “ heap no 
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more (I will not say, than the priest, glen than the 

beasts of the field. - 

And how very idle obore is are the numerous 
- inhabitants of the northern parts of Scotland, or of 
the islands which lie either on the west, or the north 
side of that kingdom? What knowledge have these ? 
And what religion! ? Their religion usually lies in a 
single point, in implicitly believing the head of their 
clan, and implicitly domg what he bids.* Meantime 
they are, one and all, as ignorant of rational, scriptu- 
_ ¥al religion, as of Algebra: and altogether.as far from 
the practice, as from the theory of it. 

' But it is not so in England. The very lowest of 
the people are here better instructed.” I should be 
_ tight glad to find it so: But I doubt a fair trial will 

show the contrary. Iam afraid we may still say, of 
thousands, myriads of peasants, men, women, and 
children, throughout our nation ee : 


“ Wild as the untaught Indian’s brood, 
The Christian savages remain 5 
Strangers, yea, enemies to God, 
They make thee spend thy Blosdin vain, ei Pe 


The generality of English peasants a are not cies gross- 
ly, stupidly, I had almost said, brutishly ignorant, as 
to all the arts of this life, but eminently so, with re- 
gard to religion and the life to come. Ask a coun- 
tryman, What is faith ? What is repentance ! ? What is 
~ holiness : ? What is true ‘religion ? And he is no more 
_able to give you an intelligible answer, than if you were — 
to ask him about the North-east Passage. Is there 
then any possibility that they should practise what 
they know nothing of? If religion i is not even in their 


Wage By « a tale act of parliament there is an nner mere made 
in this particular. ; “ar ree) a 
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heads, can it be in their hearts or lives? It cannot. 

- Nor is there the least savour thereof, either i in their 
tempers or conversation. Neither in the one, nor 
the other do they rise one jot above the | bree ofa || 
Turk or an Heathen. 

Perhaps it will be said, “ ‘Whaterey the amends in 
the midland counties are, the people near the sea- 
coasts are more civilized.” Yes, great. -numbers ~of 
them are, in and near all our ports : many thousands 
there-are civilized by smuggling. The numbers con- _ 
cerned herein upon all our coasts, are far greater 
than can be imagined. But what reason, and what 
religion have these, that trample on all laws, divine. 
and human, by a course of thieving, or receiving sto- 
len goods, of plundering their king and country? I 
say king and country : seeing whatever is taken from 
the king, is in effect taken from the country, ' who are + 
obliged to-make up all deficiencies in the royal re- — 
venue. These are therefore general 1 robbers. They 
rob you and me, and every one of their countrymen; 
seeing, had the king his due customs, a great part of 
our taxes might be spared. A smuggler then (and in 
proportion every seller or buyer of uncustomed 

-goods,) is a thief of the first order, a highwayman or 
pickpocket of the worst sort. Let not any of those 
prate about reason or religion. Ati is an amazing in- 
stance of human folly, that every government in Eu- 
rope does not drive these vermin away into lands not 
inhabited. / 

Weare allindebted to those detachments of the: army 
which have cleared some of our coasts of these pub- 
lic nuisances. And indeed many of that body have 
in several respects deserved well of their country. 
Yet can we say of the soldiery in general, that. they 
are men of reason and religion? I fear not. Are not. 
the ies of them void of almost all knowledge, divine 
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and human? And is their virtue more eminent than 
their knowledge? But I spare them. May God be 
merciful to ibe May he be glorified by their re- 
formation, rather than their destruction! 

Is there any more knowledge or virtue in that vast 
body of men, (some hundreds of thousands) the Eng-~ 
lish Sailors 2 Surely not. It isnot without cause, that 
aship has been called @ floating hell. What power, 
what form of religion is to be found in nine out of - 
ten, shall I say ? Or ninety-nine out of an oes 
either of our merchantmen or men of war? What 
do the men in them think or know about religion ? 
What do they practise? Either sailors or marines? 
I doubt whether any Heathen sailors, in any country 
or age, Greek, Roman, or Barbarian, ever came 
up to ours, for profound ignorance and barefaced, 
shameless, shocking impiety. Add to these, out of 
our renowned metropolis, the whole brood of porters, 
draymen, carmen, hackney-coachmen, and Iam sor- 
ry to say, noblemen and gentlemen’s footmen, (to- 
gether making up some thousands) and you will have 
such a collection of knowing and pious Christians as 
all Europe cannot exceed. 

_ © But all men are not like these.” No, it is a pity 
they should. And yet how little better are the re- 
tailers of brandy or gin, the inhabitahts of blind ale- 
houses, the oyster-women, fish-wives, and other good 
creatures about Billingsgate, and the various clans of 
peddlers and hawkers, that patrol through the streets, 
or ply in Rag-fair, and other places of public resort. 
These likewise amount to several thousands, even 
- within the bills of mortality. And what knowledge 
have they? What religion are they of ? What moral~ 
ity do they practise ? 

_ But these have had no. advantage of education, — 


many of them scarcely being able to write or read.” ie 
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Proceed we then to those who have had these ad- } 


advantages, the officers of the excise and customs. “Are | 


these, in general, men of reason? Who think with | 


clearness and connexion, and speak pertinently on a 


Having a conscience void of offence towards God and 
towards man? How many do you find of this kind 
among them ? Men that fear an oath, that fear. per- 


jury more than death? That would die rather than 


neglect any part of that duty which they have sworn 
to perform? That would sooner be torn in pieces, 


than suffer any man, under any pretence, to defraud 


his majesty of his just right? How many of them 


will not be deterred from doing their duty, either by 
fear or favour ? Regard no threatenings in the execu- 
tion of their office, and.accept no bribes, called pre- 


sents? These only are wise and honest men. Set 
down all the rest as having neither religion nor sound 
reasons 


“ But surely a bere.” Some of them have. 


both: and in an eminent degree. Some of our tra-_ 


ders are an honour to the nation.. But are the bulk 


‘of them so? Are a vast majority of our tradesmen, 


whether in town or country, I will not say, reli- 
gious, but honest men? Who shall judge whether they 
are or not? Perhaps you think St. Paul is too strict, 


Let us appeal then to Cicero, an honest Heathen. 


Now, when he is laying down rules of honesty be-. 


tween man and man, he proposes two cases. 
- 1, Antisthenes brings a ship-load of corn to Rhodes, 


at a time of great scarcity. The Rhodians flock 
about him to buy. He knows that five other ships 


Jaden with corn will be there to-morrow. Ou, ht he 


_ given subject? Are they men of religion? Sober, 
temperate? Fearing God, and working righteousness? 
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wise he makes a gain of their ignorance, and so .is 
no better than a thief or a robber. 

2. A Roman nobleman comes to a gentleman to 
buy. his house, who tells him, “ There is another go- 
ing to be built near it, which will darken the windows,” 
and on that account makes a deduction in the price. 
Some years after, the gentleman buys it of him 


again. Afterwards he sues the nobleman for selling — 


it without telling him first, that houses were built near, 
which darkened the windows. The nobleman pleads, 
“T thought he knew it.” The judge asks, Did you ° 
tell him or not? And on his owning, he did not, de- 
termines, ‘‘ This is contrary to the law, .Ve quid dolo 
malo fiat,” (let nothing be done fraudulently) and 
sentences him capa gs to pay back part of the 
price. a 
Now, how many of our tradesmen come up to the 
‘Heathen standard of honesty ? Who is clear of Dolus 
malus 2 Such fraud as the Roman judge would im- 
mediately have condemned? Which of our country- 
“men would not have sold his corn or other wares at 
_the highest price he could? Who would have sunk his - 
own market, by telling his customers there would be 
plenty the next day? Perhaps scarcely one in twenty. 
That one the Heathen would have allowed to be an 
honest man. And every one of the rest, according to 
his sentence, is “no better than a thief or-a robber.” 

I must acknowledge, I once believed the body of 
English merchants to be men of the strictest honesty 
and honour. - But I have lately had more experience. 

_ Whoever wrongs the widow and fatherless, knows not 
whathonourorhonesty means. And how very feware © 
there that will scruple this? I could relate many fla- 
grant instances. Butletonesuffice. Amerchantdies — 
_ in the full course of a very extensive business. Ano- — 
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ther agrees with his widow, that provided she will re- | 
¢ommend him to her late husband’s correspondents, he | 
will allow her yearly such a proportion of the profits of 
the trade. She does so, and articles are drawn, which 
she lodges with aneminent man. This eminent man 
positively refuses to give them back to her; but gives 
them to the other merchant, and so leaves her entire- 

_ ly at his mercy.. The consequence is, the other says, 
there is no profit at all. So he does not give her a 
groat. Now where is the honesty or honour, either 
of him who made the agreement, or of him Whe gave 

. back the articles to him? 

That there is honour, nay, and honesty to be found 
in another body of men, among the gentlemen of the 
law, I firmly believe, whether Attorneys, Solicitors, or 
Counsellors. But are they not thinly spread | ? Do 
the generality of Attorneys, and Solicitors in Chan- 
cery, love their neighbour as themselves? And‘do to 
others, what (if the circumstance were changed) they 
would have others do to them? Do the generality of © 
Counsellors walk by this rule ?. And by the rules of — 
justice, mercy, and truth ?. Do they use their utmost 
endeavours; do they take all the care which the na- 
ture of the thing will allow, to be assured that a cause 
is just and good, before they undertake to defend it ? 
“Do they never knowingly defend a bad cause, and so 
Linke themselves accomplices in wrong and oppres- 
sion? Do they never deliver the poor into the hand 
“of his oppressor, and see that such as are in necessity 
have not right? Are they not often the means of 
withholding bread from the hungry, and raiment 
from the naked? Even when it is their own, when 
they have a clear right thereto,’ by the law both of 
God and man? Is not t is effectually done in many 


Ae — by protracting the suit from: year to Tea Ihave 


OE ha eg 
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known a friendly bill preferred in Chancery, by the 

consent of all parties; the manager assuring them, 

a decree would be procured in two or three months. 

But although several years are now elapsed, they can 

_ see no land yet. Nor do I know, that we are a jot 
nearer the conclusion than we were the first day. 
Now where is the honesty of this? Is it not picking . 
of pockets, and no better? A lawyer who does not. 
finish his client’s suit, as soon as it can be done, I can- ~ 
not allow to have more honesty (though he has more 
prudence) than if he robbed him on the highway. 

- “ But whether lawyers are, or not, sure the poy: 
and Gentry are all men of reason and religion.” If 
you think they are all men of religion, you think very 
differently from your Master, who made no exception 
of time or nation, when he uttered that weighty sen- 
tence ; “ How difficultly shall they that have riches — 
enter into the kingdom of heayen!” And when some 
who seem to have been of your judgment, were 
greatly astonished at his saying, instead of retracting 
or softening it, he adds, ‘“ Verily, I say unto you, itis 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of 
God.” You think very differently from St. Paul, who 
declares, in those remarkable words, verified in all 

ages, “ Not many rich men, not many noble are 
called :” and obey the heavenly calling. So many 
snares surround them, that it is the greatest of all mir- 
acles, 1f any of them have any religion all. And if 
_ you think they are all men of sound reason, you do » 
not judge by fact and experience. Much money 
does not imply much sense; neither does a good 
estate infer a good understanding. As a gay coat 
may Cover a bad heart, so a fair peruke may adorn 
a weak head. ge a critical judge of human nature ee 
5 
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avers, that this is genoa the case. He lays it sons | 


as er Mee 4 


Senne communis m illa 
Fortuna rarus. fis 


be Goutbn sense is rarely. found in men of fortune.” 4 
-“ A rich man” says he, “has liberty to be a fool. 
His fortune will bear him out.” —Stultitiam patiuntur 
Opes: But Tibi parvula res est. “You have isd 
money, and therefore should have common sense.’ 

I would not willingly say any thing concerning 
those whom the providence of God has allotted for. 
guides toothers. There are many thousands of these 
in the established church: Many among Dissenters. 
of all denominations. We may add, some thousands 
of Romish priests, scattered through England, and. 

swarming in Ireland. Of these therefore I would. 
only ask, “ Are they all moved by the Holy Ghost,. 
to take upon them that. office and ministry ?” If 
not, they do not “ enter by the door into. the sheep-~ 
fold ;” they are not sent of God. Is their eye sin- 
gle: ? Is it their sole intention in all their ministra-. 
Abus io glorify God and save souls? Otherwise, 
“the light which is in them is darkness.” And if 
it be, “how great is that darkness?” Is their “ heart 
right with God?” Are their “ affections set on: 
things above, not on things of the earth ?” Else how 
will they themselves go one step in the way, where- 
in they are to guide others ? Once more; “ Are they 
holy in all manner of conversation, as he who hath 
called them is holy?” If not, with what face ean 
they say to the flock, “ Be ye followers of wig as I 
am of Christ?” > a 
E “12 We have now taken a cursory view of the 
f present state of mankind in all parts of the habit~ 


x. 
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able world, and seen in a general way, what is their 
real condition, both with regard to knowledge and 
virtue. But because this is not so pleasing a picture, 
as human pride is accustomed to draw: and because _ 
those who are prepossessed with high notions of their 
own beauty, will not easily believe, that it is taken’ 
from the life ; I shall endeavour to place it in another 
view, that it may be certainly known, whether it re-~ 
sembles the original. I shall desire every one who | 
is willing to know mankind, to begia his inquiry at 
home. First let him survey himself; and then g° 
on, step by step, among his Dick tomes 
I ask then, first, are you thoroughly pleased aa 
yourself? Say you, Who isnot? Nay I say, Who is? 
Do youobserve nothing in yourself which you dislike? 
Which you cannot cordially approve of? Do you 
«never think toowellof yourself? Think yourself wiser,. 
better, and stronger, than you appear to be upon the 
proof? Is not this pride? And do. you approve of — 
pride? Were you never angry without a cause? Or 
farther than that cause required? Are you not apt to. 
beso? Do you approve of this? Do not you fre- 
quently resolve against it? And do not you break those- 
resolutions again and again } ? Can you help breaking 
them? H so, why do you not? Are not you prone to 
unreasonable desires, either of pleasure, praise, or: 
money? Do not you catch yourself desiring things not 
worth a desire: and other things more than they de- 
serve? Are all your desires proportioned to the real, 
intrinsic value of things? Donotyouknow and feel the 
contrary? Are not you continually liable to “ foolish 
and hurtful desires?” And do. you not frequently re~ 


_lapse into them, knowing them to be such: knowing 


that they have before “ ‘pierced you through with many. 
sorrows ?” Have you not often resolved against these: 
desires £ ? And as often broke as resolutions ¢ Can, 


at 
| 
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you help’ breaking them? Do so: help it if yee 
cam: and if not, own your helplessness. a7 
Are you thoroughly pleased with your own life ? 
Nihilne vides quod nolis? Do you observe nothing 
there which you dislike? I presume you are not 
_too severe a judge here. Nevertheless I ask, are 
you quite satisfied, from day to day, with all you say 
or do?4 Do you say nothing which you afterwards 
wish you had not said? Do nothing, which you wish 
G you. chad not dene? Do you never speak any thing 
contrary to truth or love? Is that right? Let your 
ewn conscience determine. Do you never- do any 
thing contrary to justice or mercy? Is that well 
done? You know it is not. Why then do you not 
amend? Moves, sed nil promoves. You resolve and 
resolve, and do. just as you did before.. 
Your wife however is wiser and better than youss 
Nay, perhaps you do not haber sO. Sey you: 
es once. iene? 


“Thou hast no faults, or I no hats can spy 5. 
oi hou art. all beauty, or all blindness TE? 


But you do not say so now : she is not without fulie = 
: and you can see them plain enough. You see more 
faults than you desire, both in her temper and be- 
haviour. And yet you cannot amend them: and she 
either cannot or will not. And she says the very same 
of you. Do your parents or hers live with you? 
And do not they too exercise your patience? Is there’ 
nothing in. their temper or behaviour that gives you 
pain? Nothing which you; wish, to. have altered? 
Are you a parent yourself ? Parents in general are. 
not apt to think meanly of their own dear off 
spring. And probably at sometimes you admire: 
ee more than enough ; : you think there are none: 
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such. But do you think so, upon cool reflection ? 
Is the behaviour of all your children, of most, of 
any of them, just such as you would desire? To- 
wards yourself, towards each other, and towards all 
men?’ Are their tempers just such as you would 
wish ; loving, modest, mild, and teachable? Do you 
a no self-will, no passion, no stubbornness, no 
il-nature or surliness among them? Did you not — 
observe more or less of these in every one of them, 
before they were two years old? And have not those 
seeds ever since ‘grown up with them, till they have 
brought forth a plentiful harvest? pi 

Your servants or apprentices are probably older . 
than your children. Are they wiser and better? 
Of all those who have succeeded each other for 
twenty years, how many were good servants? How 
many of them did their work “unto the Lord, not 
as pleasing man, but God: How many did the 
same work, and in as exact a manner, behind .your 
back as before your face? They that did not were 
knaves; they had no religion; they had no morality. 


Which. of them studied your interest in all things, 


just as if it had been his own? Fam afraid, as long. 
as you have lived in the world, yon have seen n few of | 
these black swans yet. 


Have you had better success. with the journeymen 5s 


and labourers, whom you occasionally employ? 
Will they do the same work if you are at a distance, 
which they do while you are standing by: ? Can you: 
depend upon their using you, as they would you 
should use them? And will they do this, not so. 
much for gain, as for conscience sake? Can you 
trust them as to the price of their labour? Will they 
neyer charge more than it is fairly worth? If you~ 


have found a set of such workmen, pray do not con- 


i eal sa hea in a treasure ; but immediately ad- 


oY 


7 landlord, honest men? You are re persuaded the 
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1 
| 


vertise the men and their places of abode, for the | 


common benefit of your countrymen. 
_Happy you, who have such as these about your 


house! And are your neighbours as honest and lov- 


ing as they? ‘They who live either in the same, or 
in the next house: do these love you as themselves ? 
And do to you in every point, as they would have 
you do to them? Are they guilty ef no untrue or 


~ unkind sayings, no unfriendly actions towards you ? 


And are they (as far as you see or know) in all other 
respects, reasonable and religious men? How many 
of your neighbours answer Neg character? Would it 
require a Jarge house to contain them ? 

But you have intercourse, not with the next neigh- 
bours only, but with several tradesmen. And all 


very honest: are they not? You may easily make 


atrial. Send a child or a countryman to one of 


their shops. If the shopkeeper i is an honest man, he 
will take no advantage of the buyer’s ignorance. If 
he does, he is no honester than a thief. And how 
many tradesmen do you know who would scruple it. 
Go a little farther. Send to the market for what 
you want. ‘What is the lowest price of this?” 
“Five shillings, Sir.” ‘Can you take no less?” 
“No, upon my word. It is worth it every penny.” 


Be _ An hour after he sells it for a shilling less. And it 


is really worth no more. Yet is not this the course 


_(a few persons excepted) in every market through- 


out the kingdom? Is it not generally, though not 
always, cheat that cheat can? Sell as dear as you 
ean, and buy as cheap? And what are they who 
steer by this rule better than a company of ‘ewgate- 


birds? Shake them all together ; for there is not a 


in of honesty among them. 
But are not your own tenants at least, or “your 


POEs. 
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Very good: remember then an honest man’s word 
is as good as his bond. You are preparing a receipt 
or writing for a sum of money, which you are going 
-to pay or lend to this honest man. Writing! What 
need of that? You do not fear he should die soon. 


You did not once think of it. But you do not care _ 


to trust him without it; that i Is, you are not sure but 


he is a mere knave. What, your landlord 2 Who is” 
a justice of peace! It may be a judge ; nay, amem- — 


ber of parliament: possibly a peer of the realm! 


And cannot you.trust this honourable (if not right 


honourable) man, without a paltry receipt ? I do not 


ask whether he is.a whoremonger, an adulterer, a 


- blasphemer, a proud, a passionate, a revengeful man. 
This it may be his nearest friends will allow: but do 
you suspect his honesty too ? 

13. Such is the state of the Protestant Cleintiins 
in in England. Such their virtue from the least to the 
greatest, if you take an impartial survey of your 
parents, children, servants, labourers, neighbours, of 
tradesmen, gentry, nobility. What then can we ex- 
pect from Papists ? What from Jews, Mahometans, 
Heathens ? 


And it may be remmceeds that this is “ther plain, 


glaring, apparent condition of human kind. It strikes - 
the eye of the most careless, inaccurate observer, © 


who does not trouble himself with any more then be 


their outside. Now it is certain the generality of 
men do not wear their worst side outward. Rather, 


they study to appear better than they are, and to 
“conceal what they can of their faults. What a figure 


then would they make, were we able to touch them 


with Ithuriel’s spear ! ? What a prospect would there 


be, could we anticipate the transactions of the great Paes 


day? Could we “ spring to light the hidden ae of 
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darkness, and.make manifest the shone’ and intents 
of the heart?” 

This is the plain, naked fact, without any extenu- ‘ 
ation on the one hand, or exaggeration on the other, 
The present state of the moral world is as conspicu- 
ous as that of the natural. Ovid said no more con- 
cerning both near two thousand years since, than is 
evidently true at this day. Of the natural world he 
says,-(whether this took place at the fall of man, or 
about the time of the Deluge,) 


Jupiter antiquicontraxit tonics veris, 
Perq; hiemes, estusq; et inequales autumnos, 
Et breve ver spatus exegit quatuor annum. 


The God of nature, and nat sovereign king,» 
Shorten’d the primitive perennial spring : 

The spring gure place, no sooner come than past, 
To summer’s heat and winter’s chilling blast 5 : 

And autumn sick, irregular and uneven : | | 
While the sad year thro’ different seasons driven, > 
Obey'd the stern decree of angry heaven. vig y 


And a man may as modestly deny, that spring = hd 
summer, autumn and winter, succeed each other, as 
deny one article of the ensuing account of the moral 


world. 


Trrupit vene eh evum 
Omne nefas: fugere pudor, verumg ; fidesq ; 
* In quorum subiere locum fraudesg ; dolig ; 

Insidiceg ; et vis, et amor sceleratus habendi : 
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Virtue and truth forsook the faithless race, 
And fraud and wrong succeeded in their place. 
Deceit and violence, the dire thirst of gold,. 
Lust to ange and rage to have and hold. 


What country is there now upon earth, in Binopey 
Asia, Africa, or America, be the inhabitants Pagans, 
Turks, or Christians, concerning which we may not 


2 Say, 


Viritur ex rapto :_non Iodine ab hospite’ tutus : 
Filius ante diem patrios inquirit in annos, 
Victa jacet pretas; et virgo cede madentes ! 
Ultima celestum terras astrea reliquit. 


They live by rapine. The unwary guest 

Is poison’d at the inhospitable feast. 

The son, impatient for his father’s death, 

Numbers his years, and longs to stop his breath ; 

Extinguish’d all regard for God and man: 

And justice, last of the celestial train, c 

Spurns. the earth drench’d in blood, and fies tot 
heaven again. 


™ 


14. ‘Universal misery. is at once a consequence 
and a proof, of this universal corruption. Men are — 
unhappy, (how very few are the exceptions?) because _ 
they are unholy, Culpum pena prem comes. Pain 
accompanies and follows sin. Why is the earth so 
full of complicated distress? Because it is full of com- 
plicated wickedness. .Why are not you happy ? Other 
_ circumstances may concur: but the main reason is, 
because you are not holy. It is impossible in the 
nature of things, that wickedness can consist with — 


happiness. ‘A Roman Heathen tells the English et a 


ipieathens, Nemo malus felix: no vicious man is hap- 
. 6 


¥ 
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py-* And if you are not guilty. of any gross outward 
vice, yet you have vicious tempers: and as long as 
these have power in your heart, true peace has no 
place. You are proud; you think too highly of 
yourself. You are passionate ; often angry without 
reason. You are self-willed; you would have your 
own will, your own way in every thing ; that is, plain- 
ly, you would rule over God and man; you would 
be.the governor of the world. You are daily liable 
to unreasonable desires: some things you desire 
that are no way desirable: others which ought to 
be avoided, yea abhorred, at least as they are now 
circumstanced, And can a proud or a passionate 
man be happy ?. Oh no: experience shows it impos- 
sible. Can aman be happy, who is full of self-will ? 
Not-unless he can dethrone the Most High... Can a 
man of unreasonable desires be happy ?. eye they 
*‘ pietce him through with many sorrows.’ 

I have not. touched upon envy, malice, revenge, 
covetousness, | and other gross vices. Concerning 
ese it is universally agreed, by all. thinking men, 
Jhristian or Heathen, that a man can no more be 


2 happy, while they lodge in his bosom, than if a 


vulture were gnawing hisliver. Itis supposed indeed, 

that a very small part of mankind, only the vilest of 
men, are liable to these. I know not that: but. cer- 
_ tainly this is not the case. with. regard to pride, anger, 


_. self-will, foolish desires. ‘Those who are not. ac- 


on unted bad men, are by no means free from these, 
‘And this alone, (were, they liable to no other pain) 


would prevent the generality of men, rich and poor, 
learned and. unlearned, from ever inowing what bate 


pines means. 


. etty well; but you have such a husband, ory 
such parents and ebildren, at as are pantolevaie obi 


15. You. chink | ever you Sowld bear yourself 
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has such a tongue, the other so perverse a temper! 
‘The language of these, the carriage of those, is so 
provoking! Otherwise you should be happy enough. 
True, if both you and they were wise and virtuous. 
‘Meanwhile, neither the vices of your family, nor 
your own, will suffer you to rest. 

Look out of your own doors: “Is there any evil 
in the city, and sin hath not done it?” Is there any 
misfortune or misery to be named, whereof it is not 
either the direct or remote occasion ? Why is it that 
the friend or relation for whom you are so tenderly 
concerned, is involved 3 in so many troubles ? Have 
not you done your part towards making them happy ? 
Yes, but they will not do their own: one has no 
management, no frugality, or no industry. Another 

-is too fond of pleasure. If he is not what is called 
~ scandalously vitious, he loves wine, women, or gain- 
ing. And to what does all this amount? He might 
be happy ; but sen will not suffer it. 

- Perhaps you will say, nay, “he is not in fault, he is 
both frugal and diligent. But he has fallen into the 
= of those, who have imposed upon his good na- 


_ Very well; but still sin is the cause of his 


baphane a Only it is another’s, not his own. 


If you inquire into the troubles under which your 


neighbour, your acquaintance, or one you casually 
talk with, labours, still you will find the far greater 


part of them arise, from some fault either of the 


sufferer or of others. So. that still sin is at the*root 
of: trouble, and it is unholiness which causes unhap- 


ae 

And this holds as +l with regard to families, as 

with regard to individuals. Many families are mise- 
_yable through want. They have not the convenien- 

cies, if the necessaries of life. - Why have they not? 
peecauee: they will not work: were they alee they 
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would want nothing. Orif not idle, they are waste- 
ful ;‘ they squander away in a short time, what might 
have served for many years. Others indeed, are 
diligent and frugal too; but a treacherous friend, or 
a malicious enemy, has ruined them: or they groan 
under the hand of the oppressor: or the extortioner 
has entered into their labours. You see then, in all 
these cases, want (though in various ways) is the ef- 
fect.of sin. But is there no rich man near? None 
that could relieve these innocent sufferers, without 
impairing his own fortune? Yes, but he thinks of 
nothing less. They may rot and perish for him. 
See, more sin is implied in their suffering. 

But is not the family of that rich man himself, 
happy? No; far from it: perhaps farther than his 
poor neighbours. For they are not content: their 
“‘ eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor their ear with 
hearing.” Endeavouring to fill their souls with the 
pleasures of sense and imagination, they are only 
pouring water into a sieve. Is not this the case with 
the wealthiest families you know? But it is not the 
whole case with some of them. There is a dehguch- 
4 ed, a jealous, or an ill-natured husband : a gaming, 


; passionate, or imperious wife ; an undutiful ; son, or an 


imprudent daughter, who hanithes happiness from 
the house. And what is all this, but sin in various 
OF shapes, with its sure attendant, UISETY: eg 

In a town, a corporation, a city, a kingdom, is it 


oe. the same thing still ? From whence comes the’ 


complication of all the miseries incident to human 
nature, war! ? “Ts it not from the tempers which war 
in the soul?” When nation rises up against nation, 


and kingdom against kingdom, does it not necessarily 
imply pride, ambition, coveting what is another’s, or 
envy, or malice, or. revenge, on one side, if not ¢ on 

both? out then sin is the baleful source of yi aes ey 
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And consequently the flood of miseries, which covers 
the face of the earth, which overwhelms, not only 
single persons, but whole families, towns, cities, king- 
doms, is a demonstrative proof of the overflowing 
of ungodliness, in every nation under heaven. -}- 


PART II. 


es 


The Scriptural Method of accounting for this defended. * 


I. L. THE fact then being undeniable, I would ask, 


How i is it to be accounted for? Will you resolve it 
into the prevalence of custom, and say, ‘“ Men are 


glee more by example than reason ?” It is true. 
un after one another, like a flock of sheep, (as 


wes on 
ca remarked long ago) non qua eundum est, .sed 
qua See Not where they ought to go, but where others 
go. But I gain no ground by this: I am equally at 
a loss to account for this custom. How is it (seeing 


men are reasonable creatures, and nothing is so. 
agreeable to reason as virtue) that the custom of all 
ages and nations, is not on the side of virtue rath aig. 
than vice? If you say, ‘This is owing to bad education, aie 
which propagates ill customs ; I own, education has — 


an amazing force, ‘far beyond what is commonly 
imagined. I own too, that as bad education is found 
_ among Christians, as ever obtained among the Hea- 


thens. But I am no nearer still: I am not advanced 
acon s breadth towards the conclusion. Forhowam = 


ah 


i 
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I to account for the almost universal prevalence of 
this bad education ? I want to know, when this pre- 
vailed first, and how it came to prevail?. How came 
wise and good men (for such they must have been. 
before bad education commenced) not to train up their 
children in wisdom and goodness? In the way wherein 
they had been brought up. themselves? They-had 
then no ill precedent before them: How came they 
to make such a precedent? And how came all the. 
wisdom of after ages, never to correct that precedent? 
You must suppose it to have been of ancient date. 
Profane history gives us a large account of universal 


wickedness, that is, universal bad education, for above. ~ 


two thousand years last past. Saered history adds 
the account of above ‘two. thousand more: In. the 
very beginning of which (more than four thousand 
years ago), ‘all flesh had corrupted their ways before 
the Lord,!” Or, to speak agreeably to this hypothesis, 
were very: vba seer N ow how i is this to oP 


‘ition under t the sun ree beer able, by+wholesome 


SO ene 


laws, or by any other method,.to remove this grievo - 


evil? So that their children being ‘well educated, t 


‘scale might, at Tength—tora on the pide s of reason, 


and virtue ?: | 
These. aré questions which I conceive ; ilk not 


ot be answered, to the satisfaction of any impar- 


in vice and folly, either were wise and virtuous them-. 
selves, or were not., If they were not, their vice did. 


not proceed from, education.: So. the supposition falls. 


to the ground: Wickedness was. antecedent to bad. 


me education. If they were wise and virtuous, it cannot. 


: be apposed, but they se teach pale children to. 


me inquirer. “But to bring the matter to a short, 
issue. The first parents who educated their children, - 


| 
ae 
§ 
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tread in the same steps. In no wise therefore can 
we account for the present state of mankind from 
exaaple or education. 
2. Let us then have recourse to the oracles of God. 
How do they teach us to account for this fact, That 
*‘ all flesh corrupted their way before God,” even in 
the antediluvian world ? That mankind were little, if 
at all, less corrupt, from the flood to the giving of the 
law by Moses: That from that time tll Christ came, 
even God’s chosen people were a “ faithless and 
stubborn generation,” little better, though certainly 
not worse, than the Heathens who knew not God: ‘ 
That when Christ came, both “ Jews and Gentiles /“, 
were all under sin; all the world was guilty before ie. 
God :” That even athe the gospel had been preached !@ 
in all nations, still the wise and virtugus were a little 
flock ; bearing so small a proportion to the bulk of 
mankind, that it might yet be said, “'The whole 
world lieth in wickedness:” That from that time — 
“the mystery of “iniquity” _wrought even in the 
church, till the Christians were little better than the 
eae And lastly, That at this day ‘“ the whole 
orld,” whether Pagan, Mahometan, or- nominally, 
Christian, (little indeed is the flock which. is to be 
excepted!) again “ lieth in wickedness ;” doth not 
know the only true God ;” doth not love, doth not 
worship him as God ; hath not “ the mind which was 
in Christ,” neither ‘“ radical as he walked ;” doth not 
practise. justice, mercy, and truth, nor do to others as, 
they would others should do to them: How, I say, | 
do the oracles of God teach us. to account for this 
plain fact ? 
3. They teach us, _That_ ‘* in Adam all. die; "det 
(1 Cor. xv. 55, compared with Gen. it. and ; iil.) “That | ) 
“by the first man came” both natural and spiritual — c 
Ks ‘ death : 2” That “by this one man sin entered into, 
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the world, and death,” in consequence of sin: “And 
that from him “ death passed upon all men, in ae 
all have sinned,” (Rom. v. 12.) 

But you aver, * That “ no evil but temporal ek 
came’ upon men’ in consequence of Adam’s sin.” 
And this you endeavour to prove by considering 
the chief scriptures which are supposed to re, 
thereto. 

The first you mention is Gen. ii. 17. “ But of 
the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou 
shalt not eat of it: For in the day that thou eat- 
est thereof thou shalt surely die.” 

On this you observe : “ Death was to be the con- 
ae of his disobedience. And the death here 


sed him, did not give iia spiritual as 2 well as 
‘animal life ? Now spiritual death is opposed to spi-. 
ritual life. And this is more than the death of the 
body. 

- But this is pure conjecture, without a solid ‘foun 
dation. For no other life is spoken of before.” 
Yes, there is. The image of God is spoken of be- 
fore. ‘This is not therefore pure conjecture; but is 
grounded upon a solid foundation, upon the plain 
word of God. 

Allowing then, that “ Adam could understand it of 
no other life than that which he had newly received :” - 
yet would he naturally understand it of the life of God 
in his soul, as well as of the life of his body. 

“In this light therefore the sense of the theses 
ing will stand thus: “ ‘Thou shalt surely die;’” as if 


* Dr. Taylor’s Doctrine of Original sin, Part I. to whom i ae 
dress myself i in what follows. What is quoted from a ge erally 
én bis own words, 1 is enclosed i in inverted commas “  ”. — ; 
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_he had said, I have ‘ formed thee of the dust of the 

ground, and breathed into thy nostrils the breath of 
lives,” (p. 8.) both of animal life and of spiritual life ; 
and in both respects thou art become a living soul. 
“ But if thou eatest of the forbidden tree, thou shalt 
cease to be a living soul. For I will take from thee” 
_ the lives I have given, and thou shalt die ey, 
temporally, eternally. 


But “ here is not one word relating to Adam’s poe 


terity. Though it be true, if he had died imme- 
diately upon his transgression, all his posterity must 
have been extinct with him.” It is true: yet “ not 


one word” of it is expressed. Therefore other con- | 
sequences of his sin may be equally implied, though 


they are no more expressed than this. 
4. The second scripture you cite is Gen. iii. from 
the 7th to the 24th verse. (p. 9, 10.) 


On this you observe, “ Here, ‘we have some con- 


sequences of our first parents’ sin before God judged 


them: Some appointed by his judicial sentence; . 
and some which happened after that. sentence | was 


pronounced. (pedi : 

i Immediately upon their transgréssion, they were 
seized with shame and fear. Guilt will always be 
attended with shame. And a state of guilt is often 


in scripture expressed by bemg naked, Exod. xxxil. 25. 


Moses ‘ saw that the people were naked ; for Aaron 
had made them naked to their shame among ‘their 
enemies.’ Certainly naked does not mean guilty 
here ; but either stripped of their ornaments, (ch. 
%xxill, 5, 6.) or of their swords, or their upper gar- 
ments. (Isa. xlvil. 3.) § Thy nakedness shall be un- 
covered, yea, thy shame shall be seen.’ Here also 
nakedness does not mean guilt; but is to be taken 
literally, as manifestly appears, from the words im- 
mediately preceding, (ver. 2.) ‘ Make bare the leg, 
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uncover the thigh, pass over the rivers.’ And (Rev. 
xvi, 15.) ‘Blessed is he that watcheth and keepeth 
his garments, lest he walk naked, and they see his. 
shame.’ The plain meaning is, lest he lose the 
graces he has received, and so be ashamed betecs 
men and angels. mee 
‘Their fear is described, (ver. 8.) ‘ Adam and his 5 
wife hid themselves from the presence of the Lord 
God id among the trees of the garden.’ They had no 
such fear while they were innocent : But now they 


i were ‘afraid to stand before their Judge.” (p. 13.) 


_ This is all you can discern in the Mosaic account 
as the consequence of our first parents’ sin, before God 
judgedthem. Mr. Hervey discerns something more. 
I make no apology for tapgeribete some of his 
words.* 

“ Adam violated the preceat, and as the nervous, . 
original expresses it, died the death. He before pos- 
sessed a life incomparably more excellent’ than that 
which the beasts enjoy. He possessed a divine life, : 
consisting, according to the apostle, in knowledge, mm 
righteousness, and true holiness. This, which was the 
distinguishing glory of his nature, in the day. that & 
ate the forbidden fruit, was extinct. 

“His understanding, originally enlightened with 
wisdom, was clouded with ignorance. His heart 
once warm with heavenly love, became alienated 
from God his maker. His passions and appetites, 


- rational and regular before, shook off the. govern- 


ment of order and reason. In a word, the whole 
moral frame was unhinged, disjointed, broken. 

“The ignorance of fallen Adam was palpable, 
Witness that absurd attempt, to hide himself from the 
eye of Omniscience, among the trees of the garden. 
His aversion to- the all-gracious God was equally 

* Theron aud Aspasio, Dial. 11. See 
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plain. Otherwise he would never have fled from his 
‘Maker, but rather have hasted on the wings of de- 
sire, into the place of the divine manifestation. 
“ A strange variety of disorderly passions were evi-~ 

_ dently predominant in his breast. Pride ; for he re- 
fuses to acknowledge his guilt, though he cannot 
~ but own the fact. Ingratitude ; for he “obliquely: ge 
_ braids the Creator with his gift, as though it had bee 
a snare eethar than a blessing; ‘ The woman thou 
gavest me.’ The female criminal acts the same un- 
- humbled: ete She neither’ takes shame to herself, 
nor gives glory to God, = up a single petition 
for pardon. 
_ “As all these disasters ensued, upon the breach of 
the commandment, they furnish us with the best key 

to open the meaning of the penalty annexed. They 
prove beyond any argument, That spiritual death and 
"all its consequences were * comprised 1 in the extent of 
_ Yhe threatening.” — 
. . 5, However, “ no other could in jaitice be punish- 
4 able for that transgression, which was their own act 
_and-deed only.” If no other was justly punishable, 


then no other was punished for that transgression. 


But all were punished for that transgression, namely, 


with death. Therefore all men were justly punish- 


able for it. 

By punishment I mean sinievide, consequent upon 
sin, or pain inflicted because of sin preceding. Now 
it is plain that all mankind suffer death ; and that this 
suffering is consequent upon Adam’s sin. Yea, and 
po this pain is inflicted upon all men, because of his 


_ When therefore you say, “‘ Death does descend _ 


a - im consequence of his transgression ;” (p. 20.) 
you allow the point we contend for; and are very 


ae welcome to add, “ Yet it is not a punishment for his | 


Fes 
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sin.” You allow the ve Gall it by what name — 
you please. . 
But “ punishment always connotes guilt.” (p. 21) 
It always connotes sin and suffering, and here are 
both, Adam sinned: his pee suffer: and _ 
in consequence of his sin. 
But “‘ sufferings are benefits to us.” Doubles, Wet i 
this does not hinder their being punishments. The | 
pain-I suffer as a punishment for my own sins, may be. _ 
a benefit to me, but it is a punishment nevertheless. 
But “ as they two only were guilty of the first sin, 
so no other bat they two only, could be conscious of 
it as their sin.” (p. 24.) No other could be con- 
scious of it as their sin, in the same sense as Adam — 
and Eve were: and yet others may “ charge it upon 
themselves,” in a different sense,’so as to judge them- 
selves children of wrath on that account. Bigs 
To sum up this point in Dr. Jennings’s words: “ It 
there be any thing in this argument, that Adam’s pos- 
| terity could not be justly punishable for his transgres-_ 
sion, because it was his personal act and not theirs; 
it must prove universally that it is unjust, to punish, | 
the posterity of any man for his personal crimes. 
And yet most certain it is, that God has in other’ 
cases actually punished | men’s sins-on their posterity. 
Thus the posterity of Canaan, the son of Ham, is 
punished with slavery, for his sin, (Gen. ix. 25, 27.) 
Noah pronounced the curse under a divine afflatus, 
and God confirmed it by his providence. Sowe do 
- in fact suffer, for Adam’s sin, and that too by the sen- . 
tence inflicted on our first parents. We suffer death 
in consequence of their transgression. Therefore 
we are in some sense, guilty of their sin. I would. 
_ask, What is guilt but an obligation to suffer punish- 
ment for sin? Now, since we suffer the si same e penal 
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evil, which God threatened to, and inflicted on Adam 
for his sin, and ‘since it is allowed we suffer this for 
Adam’s sin, and that by the sentence of God, appoint- 
ing all men toe die, because Adam sinned: is not the 
consequence evident? Therefore we are all some 
way guilty of Adam’s sin.”* 

-6 “ The consequences appointed by the judicial 
sentence of God:are found in that pronounced on the 
serpent, or the woman, or the man. (p.15.)  — 

“ The serpent is cursed, (ver. 14, 15.) And those 
words in the 15th verse, I will put enmity between 
thee and the woman, and between thy seed and’ her 
seed: He (so the Hebrew) shall bruise thy head, and 


thou shalt bruise his heel ;’ imply, that God would ‘ 


§ 


appoint his.only-begotten Son, to maintain a kingdom 
in the world opposite: to the: kingdom of Satan, till / 
he should be born of a woman, and by his doctrine, 


example, obedience, and death, give the last stroke, | 


by the way of moral means, to oo Ponter and works / 
ee. the devil.” | ‘(p. 16.) et / 

I do not paige pees that expression. “ By the way 
of moral means.” What I understand from the whole 
tenor of ep peaee is, that the eternal, almighty Son 
- of God, “who is over all, God-blessed for ever,” 


“having reconciled us to God by his blood, creates us" 


anew by his ‘Spirit; and esp until he hath destroyed . 
‘all the works of the devil. 

“ Sentenceis passed upon the woman, (ver. 16. ) that 
she should bring forth children with more pain and 
hazard, than otherwise she would have done,” (p. 17. y 
How? With more pain and hazard than otherwise» 
she would have done! Would she otherwise had any 
pain at all? Or have brought forth children with 
* Vindication of the Doctrine of Original Sin. 
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any hazard? Hazard of what?» Certainly not “of 
death. I cannot comprehend this. 

* Lastly, the ‘sentence upon the man, (ver. 17, 18; 
19.) first affects the earth, and then ae death 
upon himself.” me 

~ After sentence siindihdds God fics dionien 
Adam and Eve, drove them out of paradise,” “(p. 18.) 

Here “observe, 1. a curse is pronounced on the 
serpent and on the ground; but no curse’ upon 

-the woman and the man,” (p. 19.) But a curse fell 
upon them in that very moment, wherein they trans- 
gressed the law of God. » For ‘ cursed is every one 
that continueth not in all things which are contained 
in the law to do them.’ Vainly therefore do you 
subjon, “ Though they are subjected to: sorrow, la- 
‘bour, and death, a are not inflicted under the 
notion of a curse.” Surely they are; as the several | 
branches of that curse, which he had already incur- 
red. And which had “already not only “darkened — 
and weakened his tational powers,” bt disordered y 
his whole soul. me ‘i 
© Observe, 2. ite is not one word if any other 
death but the dissolution of the body.” Nor was it 
needful. He felt in himself that spiritual death, 
which is the prelude of death everlasting. “ But the 
words, ‘ Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou re-. 
turn,’ restrain this death to this dissolution’ alone,” 
(p. 20.) “ This dissolution alone” is expressed in those 
words. But how does it appear, ‘that. nothing more 
is implied ? The direct contrary appears from your 
‘own assertions. For if these words refer clearly to 
those, ‘ And the Lord God formed man out of the 
dust of the sou and breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of lives :’ and if “ the judicial act of condem- 
nation clearly implieth, the depriving him of th 
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which God then breathed into him:” it undeniably 
follows, that this judicial act implieth a deprivation 


of spiritual life as well as temporal: seeing God 


breathed into him both one and the other, in order 
to his ‘ becoming a living soul.’ ae 

It remains, that the death expressed in the original 
threatening, and implied in the sentence pronounced 


upon man, includes all evils which could befall his 


~ soul and potest death femners spiritual, and eter- 


nal... 

1. You: nis cite. oe 22,) 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22. 
‘Since by man-came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ.shall all be made alive.” 

On. this” you observe, 1. “The ‘apostle is in this 
chapter proving and explaining the resurrection. It 
is this fact or event, and. no other, which he here 
affirms and demianstintes 2p 23.) 

If yousmean, “The resurrection of the Sade to 


» the life which it enjoyed in this world, is the only 
~ thing which the apostle speaks of in this chapter,” . 


your assertion is palpably. false. For he speaks 
therein of that glorious life, both of soul and body, 
which is not, cannot be enjoyed in this world... 

~ You observe, 2. * It is undeniable, that all mankind 4 


die in Adam; all are mortal, in consequence ‘of his 


no.” (p. 24.) 3. “It is equally clear, that by Christ 


came the resurrection of the dead: that in Christ . _ 
all who die in Adam, that is, all mankind, are made 


alive.” It is neither clear nor true, that St. Paul 


affirms this, in either of the texts before us. For 


in this whole chapter he speaks only of the resurrec- 
tion of the just, of them that are Christ’s, ver. 23.. So 


_ that from hence it cannot be inferred at all, that all 


mankind will be made alive: admitting then, “'That 


the resurrection of the dead, and being made alive, are 
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expressions of the same. signification,” this proves | 
nothing ; since:the apostle affirms neither one nor 
the other, of any but those ‘who are fallen asleep 
in Christ,” (ver. 18.) It is of these only that he here 
asserts, their death came by the first, their resurrec- 
tion, by the second Adam : or, that in Adam they all 
‘died; in Christ they all are made. alive. - What- 
ever life they all lost. by means of Adam, the y all re- 
cover by means of Christ. = s 

“From this place we cannot ahnabala shies any 
death came upon mankind in. consequence of Adam’s 
sin besides that-death from which mankind shall:be — 
delivered at-the resurrection.” (p,-25. 3, re 

Nay, from this place. we: cannot. enh ieee ties 
mankind in general shall be. delivered from: any 
death at all: seeing it does not relate to mankind in 
general, but wholly and solely to themthat are Christ’s. 

But from this place we may firmly conclude, that 
more than the mere death of the body came even 
pen these edie “by Adam’s sin, seeing the mesure 


more than diz ee ciondnleet, that Laake: od 
fore their dying in Adam implies far more than. the 
bare loss of the bodily life we now enjoy : seeing 
their being made alive on Christ implies far more 
than a bare recovery. of that life. = - > 
‘Yet it As true, that whatever death.came on shes 
e, a ‘one man, came upon all mankind; and thatin 
“the same sense wherein they died mn Bdlicn, all man- 
kind died likewise. And that all mankind are not 
made alive in Christ, as they ph is not.God’s fault, 
but their own. mg BOG. « 
I know not Dienbtoee slats you ‘mean by saying, 
that after Dr. Jennings has proved this whole chapter, 
ape consequently the two verses in question, to re- . 
~ late wholly and solely to the resurrection of the just, — 
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“he leaves you in-full possession of your argument.” 
Surely if he proves this, he wrests your whole ar- 
gument out of your reande He leaves ~~ not one 
— of it. z 

“We come now, — say,) to ‘the sitet difficult 
Pelton which speaks of this point, Rom. v. 12—19. 


‘As by one man sin entered into the, world, and — 
death by sin, even so death passed upon all men, for — 


that all have sinned. » For until the law, sin was in 
the world; but sin is not imputed where there is no 
law. Neveitishes ‘death reigned from Adam to 
Moses, even over them that had not sinned after the 
similitude of Adam’s transgression, who is the figure of 
him that was to-come. But not as the offence, 
' sovalso-is the free-gift. | Por, if through the offence 


of one many be dead, m ich more the grace of God,. 


and the gift by grace, which is by one man, pees 
Christ, hath abounded: unto many. And not as it 


was by one that sinned so-is the. gift, for the judg-— 


. ment was by one offence: unto condemnation, but the 
- free-gift is of any offences unto justification. For 
if by one man’s offence death: reigned by one, much 
more they who receive the abundance of. grace and 


of the gift of righteousness, shall. reign in life by one, . 


Jesus: Christ. ~Therefore, as by the: offence of one, 
judgment came upon all:men to condemnation, even 


so by the righteousness of one, the: free-gift came: 
upon all men, nto) justification of life... For as by 


one man’s disobedience many were: made sinners, s 


dy the obedience ek One shall many be vicki Fight- | 


eous.” ui a 
» On this you: ‘observ T. That this passage. “ oem 
of temporal death, and no other,” (p..28.) ‘That it 


speaks of temporal: death is allowed ;. but not that 
it speaks of no other.. How prove you this? Why - ig 
thus, “He evidently speaks of that: death,.which 
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‘ entered into-the world’ by Adam’s sin: that death 
which is common to all mankind, which ‘ passed: 
upon all men,’ that death which ‘ reigned from Adam: 
to Moses,’ that whereby the many, that is, all man- 
kind, are dead.” He-does so : but how does it ap- 
pear, that the death which entered into the world 

by’ Adam’s sin,: which i is common to all mankind, 
which passed “upon all men, which reigned eon 
Adam to Moses, and: whereby the many, that is, alt 
mankind, ‘are dead!’ how, I say, does it appear, 
from any- or all of these expressions, that this is tem- 
poral death ONLY 2? Justtere lies the fallacy. : 
“No mam,” say you, “can deny, that the apostle is 
here speaking of that death.” True: but when you 
- infer, ‘therefore »he — of that mys 2? we: — . 
the consequence.. ; 

9. You affirm, IL “ By jedumeots to iendeiasenlien 
(ver. 16—18,) he means the beimg adjudged to the 
fore-mentioned death : for the condemnation inflict- _ 
ed by the judgment of God; (ver. 16,) is the same _ 

_ thing with being dead,” (eons 15.) Perhaps so; but 
that this is merely the- death of the body, still remains 
to be proved: as, on the other. hand, that “the gift, 
or free-gift” opposed ove is semis deliverance. : 
from that death. . 

You add, “In all the sodighuree there j is secorded 

_ but one ‘judgment to condemnation,’ one sentence; 
* one judicial act of condemnation which ‘ came upon 
“i men,” (p. 29.) Nay, in this sense of the word, 
there is not one; not one formal sentence, which was 
explicitly and judicially pronounced upon, all mankind, 
That which you cite, (Gen. iii, '7—19,) was not: 
neither does all that sentence in fact come upon all — 
men. Unto dust shalt thou return, does come upon 
all, but the other part does not, ‘In sorrow shalt 
thou eat of it all the days of thy life.’ ‘This was, i: 
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formally - pronounced, and actually fulfilled .upon 
Adam: but it is not wets ts his ae 


amine 
10. ak denis aa « These wordae in ie 10th 


verse, ‘As by one man’s disobedience many were 


made sinners,’ mean the same as those in the 18th, _ 


‘As by the offence of onejjudgmentcame upon all men 
to-condemnation,’ ” (p. 30.) - Not exactly the same. 
The being made sinners is different from the being 
judged, condemned, or punished as such. _You sub- 
join, “ But these words, ‘By. the. offence of one 
judgment came upon all men to condemnation,” 
answer in sense to those, (ver. 17.) ‘By one man’s 
offence death reigned by one.’” (p. 30.) Neither is. 
this exactly true... Condemnation came first ; and in 
consequence of this death reigned. You add, “ And 
_ by death most certainly is intended no other than 
temporal death.” Most certainly this cannot be prov- 


ed. Therefore’ it. does not follow, “That these 


_ words, ‘ By one man’s disobedience many were made 
sinners,’ mean no more than, ‘by one man’s dis- 
obedience’ mankind were made subject to temporal 
death. sotereay Z ste mds “* this nensonies and see 


; Dat the pind flaw lies j in- “tlie very first link of the 


chain. You have not yet proved, that ‘“ death Si 
throughout this passage means only the death of the : 


body. FY 


- This flaw is not altaeiiched by your iden’ Poa 


St. Paul was a Jew, and wrote to Jews as well as 
Gentiles: that he often uses Hebrew idioms; and 


_ that the ‘* Hebrew word which signifies to be asinner, 


in Hippil signifies to condemn, or make, (i. e. de- 
_ clare) @ man a sinner by a judicial sentence: that 

you can (by the help of your concordance) produce 
i pe Hebrew texts, in which the word is so taken!” 
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(p- 31, 32.) ~For if it would follow from hence,. 
That ‘by the offence of one; judgment came upon 
all men to conten aOty. is just equivalent with, 
‘by one man’s disobedience many were made sin- 
ners::’ still this doesnot prove, that the death i in 
question is no. ther than temporal death. i 
But indeed it does not follow, that two expres- 
sions are just equivalent, because one’ Hebrew word. 
may-contain them both: nor can it therefore be in-: 
ferred from hence, that many were made sinners is. 
just equivalent with judgment came upon all men to- 


condemnation. Rather the former expression an-.— 


- swers to all have sinned, the latter to death, passed’ 
upon all men. Sinis the cause of —_ condemna-- 
tion, and not the same thing with it. 

You go on. “ Besides all this, it is here mnie 
affirmed, that the many are made sinners by the dis-- 
obedience of another man.” It is expressly affirm-- 
ed; and by an inspired apostle. Therefore I firmly- 
believe it. ‘But they can. be made sinners by the: 
disobedience of another in no other sense than-as: 
they are sufferers.” How is this proved ? We grant, 
the Hebrew words for sin and iniquity, are often used: 


to ass suffering. But this doesnot prove that the — 


phrase ‘were made-sinners,’ savers only, they were 
made sufferers. 

So Christ: was made ‘sin: fot us,” (pi 35: Soesacs > 
not so: but as he was made an offering for sin. “He: 
suffered on soph sani of the sins of men, and so he: 
was made sin:” yes, a-sin-offering. But it is never. 
said, he was hae? a sinner: therefore the expres-. 


e sions.are not parallel: But he need not have been: 
- made sin at all, if we had not been made sinners by. 
‘Adam.. “ abe men suffer on-account of Adam’ ’s sin, . 


and so. they are made sinners.” Are they made ned | 


ners, $0. omy: 2 That remains to be Rreveda@ 2 a 
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_ “It seems then confirmed beyond all doubt, That 
‘by one man’s disobedience many were made sin- 


ners,’ meaneth only, by Adam’s sin the many, that 


is, all mankind ‘ were made subject to death.’” He 
that will believe it, (taking death in the- common 


sense) may. But you have not confirmed it a one _ 


sound: arcumenty uci? se: ERE es 

balk, You affirm, IV.. “ The apostle iam a, com- 
parison: between Adam and Christ, between what 
Adam did, with the consequences of it, and what 


Christ did, with the. consequences of that.-. And 


this comparison is. the main Fei he has i la view.’ 
1 (p86. ia see 

This-is: SNES sutt “The comparison begins fat the 
12th verse. ‘ Wherefore as. by. one man sin entered 


into the seionde and death by sin.’—There he. stops 


awhile, and brings:an argument to. prove, That deaths 
came on mankind through Adam’s .transgression.” 


(p» 37,-38.) He does so: but not before he had. 


finished his’ sentence, which literally. runs thus: ‘ As. 
by one man sin entered into the world, and death by 
sins even so death passed upon. all men, in that all 
had sinned.’ The comparison: therefore between 
Adam and Christ, begins not at the~ 12th but the 
14th verse. Of this you seem. sensible yourself ; 
when you say, “ Adam is the pattern of him. that 
was to come. Here a new thought starts into the 


apostle’s mind.” (p. 39.) For it was not a new | 


thought, starting into his mind here, if it was the 
same which he began to express at the 12th verse. — 
You proceed, “The extent of the free-gift in. 


Christ answers to the extent of the consequences: _ : 


of Adam’s sin: nay, abounds far beyond them. 


This he ‘incidentally handles, (ver. 15, 16, 17.) and - 


then resumes his main design, (ver. 18, 19.) half of 
which he had executed in the 12th verse.” Not one 
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jot of it. That verse is.a complete sentence, not — 
half of one only. \And the particle therefore prefixed — 
to the 18th verse shows that the discourse goes straight 
forward; and that this as well as the sped Sroes are 
closely. conneciedssish the 17th. 

Allowing then, “That the pal draws. a coni- 
parison between ihe disobedience of Adam, by which | 
all men are brought under. condemnation, and the 
obedience of Christ, by which all men are (in some 
sense) justified unto life :” (p. 40.) still it does not 
appear, either that.this condemnation means no more 
than the death of the body, or that this justification 
means no more than the resurrection of - the. body... 

12. You affirm, V. The whole of. the apostle’s 
argument stands upon these two. principles, .that by 
the offence of one, death passed upon all men; and 
by the obedience of one, all are'justified.” + MY 

This is allowed. But I cannot allow your inter 
pretation. of sin is not tmputed, when there is no- law, 
or (as. you would oddly, and. contrary to. all -pre-. 
cedent, translate it, where law is not in being.) “The: 
sins of mankind,” say you, “ were not imputed, were: 
not taxed with the forfeiture of. life, because the law 
which subjects the transgressor to death, was not 
then.in being. For it was abrogated. upon Adam’s. 
transgression, and was not again in force till revived 
by Moses.” (p..41.) ..On this:I would ask, 1. Where 
_ is it written, that ‘“ the law which subjected the trans-. 
_ gressor to death, was abrogated ‘by Adam’s trans- 
gression ?” I want aclear text for this. 2. Suppose: 
it was, how does it appear, that it was not again in 
force till revived by. pose 3. Did-not that law, 
_ ¢whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood’ 
_be shed,’ “ subject the transgressor to death ?” And 
was it “ not in force”. after Adam’s transgressio1 and’ 
before Moses? 4. What do you mean a that : am 


a oir 
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biguous expression, ‘Were not taxed with the for- 
feture of life? Your argument requires that it 
should mean, “ Were not punished, or punishable with 
death.” But is this true?’ Were not the sins of the 
men of Sodom, and indeed the whole antediluvian 
_world, punished with death, during that period ? P 
5. Was not every wilful, impenitent transgressor, 
during ‘this - whole: time; Sanger to death. ever-. 
lasting ? 

‘Neither can I allow that unnatural interpretation 
of ‘them who had not sinned after the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression,’ “had not sinned against law, 
making death the penalty of their sin, as: Adam 
did.” (p. 42.) Do not the words obviously mean, 
‘“* Had not sinned by any actwal sin, as Adam did?” 

- Nay, “the Sodomites and Antediluvians are no 
Shjectsewite this.” That is strange indeed! But 
how so? “ Because i a aT interpositions come 
under no rule, but the will of God.” What is that 
to the: purpose ? Their sins were meee? punished 
with death, “during that space, wherein,” you say, 
“~ — were not subject to death for their trans- 
gressions.” They were subject to death for their 
fenaeresioileh as God demonstrated by: those SH aoeln 
ordinary wmterpositions. ~~ Ns 

You add, “ That law, «Whoio- ‘shediledt man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed,’ makes death 
the penalty of murder.” (p.43.) It does, and there- 
by overthrows your whole assertion. “No, for, 1. 
It was not enacted till the year of the world 1657.” 
Well, and if it had been enacted only the year before 
Moses was born, it would still have destroyed your 
argument, But 2. “It is given as.a rule for magis- 
trates in executing justice, and not as a declaration 

of the penalty of sin to be inflicted by God himself.” 
What then? What does it matter, whether the 
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penalty annexed by God, were inflicted by God or 
man? However, I suppose, ‘this punishment on the 
Antediluvians and on Sodom and Gomorrah, was 
“inflicted by God himself.” But *: “None of 
these were made mortal by those’ sins,” ~ Certainly, 
‘infallibly trae! And® yet the case of % any of these 
abundantly proves, ‘that’ the Jaw was in force: from 
Adam to Moses, even’according to. your own defini- 
tion of it, “a rule of duty, with the: penalty of death 
annexed, as due'to the-transgressor from God.” ~~ 
13. You affirm, VI. “The consequences of Adam’s. 
sin answer those of Christ’s obedience ; but not’ex-: 
actly, ‘Not as the offence, so is the free-gift.. For 
if through the offence of one many be dead, mucH 
more the grace (or favour) of God and the gift (the 
benefits that are) by grace, which is by one man 
Jesus Christ, hath anounpED_unto many,’ ver. 15. | 
(p- 43, 44.) That is, he hath in Christ bestowed - 
benefits upon mankind, far exceeding the conse- _ 
quences of Adam’s sin; in erecting a new dispensa- 
tion, furnished with a glorious ‘fund of light © and 
‘truth, means and motives.” This is true: but how 
small a part of the truth? What a ‘eine low account 
oF the Christian: dispensation | ie 
~ You go on, ver. 16. ° ‘Not as ‘it was’ whip one ae 
denied: so is the gift: for the judgment was by one 
offence’ to condemnation 5" but the free gift is of 
many offences unto justification: “That is,’ The’ 
grace of God in Christ discharges’ —— from the’ 
consequences of Adam’s one offence.” Does it 
entirely discharge thei from these’ Consequences ? 
From sorrow, and labour, and death?” Which you~ 
affirmed a while ago, to be the only consequences of 
it that affect his posterity. It “also sets them qu te 
to rights with God, both as to a confonieaae 16 | 
- Jaw and eternal Sr ess 
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Is not this allowing too much? is it well consistent 
with what you said before? “In the 19th verse the 
apostle concludes the whole argument: ‘ As by one 

man’s: disobedience many were made sinners, so by 
the obedience of one shall many be made righteous.” 
(p. 20, &c.) Were made sinners, you aver, means only, 
were made mortal. If so, the counterpart, made right- 
eous, can only mean made tmmortal. And that you 
thought so then, appears from your citing as a parallel 
text, “In Christ shall all be made alive :’ which you 
had before asserted to mean only, shall be raised 
from the dead. 

14. “ Hence it’ followeth, 1. That the anounpine 
of God’s grace, and the blessings by that grace, doth 
not respect the consequences of Adam’s sin, hath no 
reference to his transgression, but to the grace of 
God and the obedience of Some »(p. 45.) “The 
apounpine of God’s grace,” you inform us, “ has 
reference to the grace of God.” Most sure. But 

this does not prove, that it has no reference to: the 
consequences of Adam’s sin. If we gain more bless- 
ings by Christ than we lost by Adam, it is doubtless 
abounding grace, But still it has a reference to 


Adam’s transgression, and the consequences of it. 


{it is over these that it abounds. Therefore it has a 
manifest respect to them. __ 
“It followeth, secondly, That i in ne 18th anid 19th 
verses the apostle considers the effects of Christ’s 
obedience only so far as they answer to and reverse 
the consequences of Adam’s disobedience; the adé 
ditional benefits flowing therefrom having been men- 
‘tioned apart in the 15th, 16th, and 17th verses.” (p. 
Av.) I In those verses the apostle does undoubtedly 
show, how the blessing by Christ abounded over the 
curse by Adam. But whatthen? How does this prove, 


that the 18th and 19th verses do not respect all the = 


8 
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benefits that are mentioned before? Without ques- 
tion they do: they are a general conclusion, | ae 
from one, but all the preceding verses. 

“Again observe,. That the justification to life | is 


such a justification as comes upon. all men.” (p. 47.) 


It may in some sense. . But does it in fact? Accord- 
ing to your sense of it, it comes upon none... For if 
it means, “The discharging men from: the con- 
sequences of Adam’s sin; and: if the only conse- 
quences of that sin are sorrow, labour, and death,” 
it is manifest, no man upon earth is justified to this 
day. Ha ees aae 
But you 50) 00. > As justification to life comes 
upon all men,” No: not in the proper, scriptural 
sense of justification. That term is never once in 
the Bible used for the resurrection, no more than for 
heaven or hell. 


. eS 


It may be proper here. once Set all to observe, 3 
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that what St. Paul says of abounding grace is simply — 
this, 1, The condemnation came. by one offence 


only : the acquittal is from. many offences. » 2. They 


who receive this shall enjoy a far higher blessing by | 


Christ.than they lost by Adam. - In both these re- 
_ spects the, consequences of Christ’s death abound 
over the consequences of Adam’s sin. . And this 
whole blessing by Christ is termed in the 18th verse 
justification, in the 19th being made righteous. . 
‘¢ Further, the phrase, being made righteous, as 
- well as being made sinners, is an Hebrew way of 
speaking. ” (p. 49.) I do not allow that. Both the 
phrases xoodis coo Bote Dinoesos, or cemapTarss, are pure and 
good Greek. That therefore there is any Hebraism 
at all in these expressions, cannot be admitted with- 
out proof. If then the same Hebrew word does 
: signify to make righteous, and to acquit in judgment, 
# b does not follow, that the Greek word, Bt trans- 


“ 


| 


| 
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lated; made ‘aides means only being acquitted. 
You yourself say the contrary. You butnow defined 
this very gift, “The benefits that are by grace.” 
(p..44.) And in explaining those very words, ‘ The 
free gift is of many offences unto justification,’ affirm- 
ed, that is, ‘The grace of God in Christ, not only 
discharges mankind “from the consequences — of 
Adam’s sin, but also sets them quite to rights with 
God, both as to a conformity: to the law, and as to 
eternal life.” And is this no more than “ acquitting 
them in flict? pa Or “reversing the sentence + of 
condemnation ?? © 

Through this whole passage it may be otbacttll 
that the'gift, the free gift, the gift by grace, mean one 
and the same thing, even the whole benefit given by 
the abounding grace of God, through the obedience 
of Christ : abounding both with regard to the foun- 


tain itself, and the streams: abundant Brace pro-. 


ducing abundant blessings. 
_. If then these verses are “evidently parallel to 
those, 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22.” It follows ‘even hence, 


that dying and being eee alive, in the latter passage,. 


do not refer to the body only : but that dying implies, 
all the evils, temporal and spiritual; which are de- 
rived from Adam’s sin ; and being made alive, all the 


blessings which are devived from Christ, in time and 


in eternity. ; 
Whereas therefore you add, f «It j is now: wibesent 
surely beyond all doubt, (strong expressions!) that 
the consequences of Adam’s sin here spoken of, are 
no other than the death which comes upon all men :” 
(p- 50.) I must beg leave to reply, It is not evident 


at all; nay, it is tolerably evident on the contrary,. 


"that this death implies all manner of evils, to. which 
F aes me mony or soul is os ih AN sal ee 
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15. You next re-consider the 12th verse, which 


you understand thus,” ‘Death passed upon all men, 


for that all have sinned,’ namely, in Adam. ‘ All 
have sinned,’ that is, are subjected to death wees 
that one offence of his.” (p. 51.) : 

You said before, “‘‘ Death passed upon all men, 
means all were by a judicial sentence made subject 
to death,” And here you say, ‘ * All have sinned,’ 
means, all have been subjected to death.” So the 
apostle asserts, “ All were subjected to sin, because- 
all were subjected to death!’ Notso. Sin is one 
thing, death another ; and the former is bets assigned: 

as the cause of the iatters: 
' Although the criticism on é’¢, zp 52.) is. Hable. 
to much exception, yet I leave that and the Hebrew 
citations as they stand; because, though they may 
cause many readers to-admire your learning; yet 
they are not tothe point) = estes 

“Seeing then the phrase ‘all are seule sinners’ 


hath been demonstrated to signify, all are subjected . 


~ 


to death by a judicial sentence: and seelhg the — 


apostle’s whole argument turns on this point, that 
all men die through the one offence of Adam: whe. 


can doubt, but all have sinned, means the same with, 


all are made sinners 2?” (p. 53, 544) Ido not doubt 
it; but I still deny that either phrase means no more 
iss all are ina state of suffering. - : 
- 46. In order fully to clear this important text, I 
“shall here subjoin some of Dr. Jennings’s remarks.* 
“The apostle having treated in the proseeine chap-. 
ter of the cause and manner of a sinner’s justification, 
before God, namely, through the merits of Christ, 


and by faith in his blood; and having spoken of the 


fruits of justification in the former part of this chap- 


* Vindication of the . = of Original pi ae 
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ter; he proceeds in the verses before-us, to illustrate 
~ our salvation by Christ, by comparing it .with our 
ruin by Adam. He compares. Adam with Christ, 
and shows. how what-we lost by the one,.is restored 
by the: other with abundant advantage. « He makes 
Adam ° to be a figure or type of Christ : considering 


them both as public..persons, representing, the one — 


all his natural descendants, the other all his spiritual 
seed: the one, Adam, all mankind, who. are. ‘all 
guilty before God?’ the. other, Christ, all those ‘ who 
obtain the righteousness of God, cwhigh: is re faith, 
to all them that believe.’ 

“« Concerning the consequences lok pee s. sin upon 
his. ida we have here the ples perieainips 


aay 


“a 4 Tat Bo one man sin stains into she world ; 
that the whole world is some. ‘way concerned. in 
sae ws s sin. “And this indeed is LeMigenty eespicos: 

Me. “, “Death, septal as ‘dhe wages of s sin, ants the 

very. Punishment threatened to, Adam’s first trans- 
gression, ‘ entered by sin and passed upon. all men ;! 
is actually inflicted on all mankind, PSE which it 
is eliea in ia next wronde, S eae 


“i. « “That all deus sintindis nih tot so » death buat 
upon all men, for that all have sinned.’ All men 
then are deemed sinners in the eye. of God, on ac- 


count of that one’sin, of which alone. ihe apostle.is 


here apeating _ And. 

WW. ae Not se afc a bbetory and ‘ until i 
law, (given by Moses). sin was in the world;’ and 
men were deemed sinners, and accordingly punished 
with death, through many generations. _ Now ‘sin is 
not imputed where there is no law; Schama i 
es * 


< 
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death reigned from Adam:to Moses :’ plainly showing, 
that all mankind during that whole period had sinned. 
in ‘Adam, and so died, in virtue of the death threaten- 
ed to him. Anddeath could not then be inflicted on. 
mankind for any actual sm, because it was inflicted 
om so many infants, who had neither: eaten of the 
forbidden fruit; nor committed any actual sin what- 
ever, and therefore ‘had not sinned’ in any sense, 
‘after the similitude of Adam’ heragiinrni a Feher 
foes: = sth i on NE ieee 


Vv. “Tt was ‘ through the piieke of one that many 
are dead,’ (ver. 15.) By one offence death reigned 
by one,’ (ver..17.) And seeing the sin of hones is 
tus punished inal men, erin ee 

VL: ‘6. That they. were all iphaleei i dict pene 
of condemnation, which..God. passed. upon him: 
‘The judgment was by one. to condemnation,’ (ver. 
16.) “By one offence: judgment. came upon all men: 
to condemnation,’ (ver. 18.) And since it is.So- plain, * 
that all men are actually serene for Ada n’s si 
aut weed follow, ~~ 


VIL That they all sinned i in. aes “By one 
man’s disobedience many were made sinners.’ » They 
were so.constituted sinners by Adam’s ‘sinning as to 
-~ become liable to. the panhiien: threatened. to a 
transgression, | 

‘«« Between Adam, and Christ, the type eae the a an- 
_ itype, St. Paul draws she ola: we gee 
particulars: Ps hat ge Ae : 


ks Both have po comesiial is which alee 
others: are affected, who either lose. or gain b * pat yl 
they: did: ‘ Threugh the offence. of one ar are 
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dead: by one the ia of grace hath een to 
ei * (ver. 15.) +s vot a 238 


AL et That wohl ite first: sedis did, by soho 
many, %. ¢. all men, receive hurt, was sin, offence, and: 
disobedience: they all suffer by one that sinned, (ver. 
16.) ‘ By the offence of one, by one man’s disobedi i> 
ence,’ (ver. 15, 19.) That which the second ‘Adam: 
did by which many, that is, all who believe, receive 
benefit, is righteousness and obedience : ¢ ie the right- 
eousness. BOF: Se ne a pig {yes 18,19.) 

I. + The Geter whaah all men receive through 
Adam is, that they “are made sinners’ that ‘ judg- 
ment is come upon them to condemnation ;’ in con- 
sequence of which, death, the wages of sin, is inflict- 
ed on every onf@of them. © The benefit which all be-- 
lievers receive through Christ, is grace, or the favour- 
of God, justification, righteousness, or sanctification, 
and eternal life. * The grace of God, and the gift by 
grace, hath by one man, Jesus Christ, abounded to. 
man) ; the: righteousness of one, the free-gift 
came upon all men (who receive it) to. justification. 
of life. ~ By the obedience of one, ~— are made 
righteous,’ (ver. 15, 18,19.) 

» Thus the apostle shows: the: rpaviige’ etween: the: 
effects of Adam’s sin, and of Christ’s righteousness. 

Only in two instances he shows, that the effect of f the: 
passer, sod genres 1 the effect of the former... 


hk It removes fais sins, Besides that one sin of 
Adam, which so affected all his posterity. ‘If through 
one offence many be dead, much more the grace of 
God by Jesus Christ hath shoundedte many. The 
_ judgment was by one to condemnation ; but the free- | 
ie of ee unto justification,’ (ver. 15, 16. qe 
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IL“ Christ raises: believers to a far happier state 
than that which Adam enjoyed i in paradise. ‘Much 
more they who receive abundance of grace, and of 
the gift of righteousness, shall- nel in. Hits PY one,. 
Jesus Christ.” (veri). 09) es 

17. Your paraphrase on the text, pie 55-64) eter 
only a repetition of what you had said.over and over 
before, does not require any separate consideration. 
Only I must observe a few mistakes:which have not 
occurred before... ‘‘ The resurrection is the first and 
fundamental step in_the. ‘gospel | salvation.’ ” (p. 61.) 
No: ‘he shall save his people from their sins; this 
is the first and.fundamental. step. 2, You. have.very 


grievously mistaken the meaning. of four. texts inthe — 


6th of St.John.‘ This is the Father’s will, that of 
all which he hath given me, 1 should lose. nothing, 
but should raise it up agam at the last@ay,’ (ver. 39.), 
‘ This is the will of him that sent.me, that every one 


that seeth the Son and believeth.on him should have — 


everlasting life, and.I will raise him up at the last day,’ 


(ver. 40.) No man,can come}to me, except the F 
draw him; and will raise him up at the last day,’ 


(ver. 44.) Whoso eateth my flesh and drink eth my 


blood, hath eternal life, and I will raise him up at 
the last day,’ (ver. 54.) . Now you cite all these texts, 
as relating to the general resurrection : whereas not 


one of them relates to it at all. «They : are promises . 


made to true believers. only ; and relate wholly and 
solely to the. resurrection Of ‘the Just) <- wis, rude 
_. 18, It remains, then, all that has been advanced to. 
tg the, contrary. notwithstanding, that the only true 
and rational way of. accounting for the - general wick~ 


out in those words, In,;Adam all die. In and 
their first parent, all his posterity died, in as 
sense : and they remain wholly ‘ deplete te 


edness of mankind, in.all ages and nations, is | cited | 
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and sins,’ until the second Adam makes them alive. 
By this ‘one man sin entered into the world, and 
passed upon all men.’ And through the- iieeten 
_ which they derive frou him, all- men are and ever 


were by nature entirely ‘alienated from the life of 


God, without hope, without God in the world.’ 


1. Your appendix to the first part of your beok is 


wholly employed in answering two questions. “ One 
is, How is it consistent with justice, that all men should 
die by the disobedience: of. one man? The other,. 
How shall we account for all men’s rising again, by the 
obedience of another man, Jesus Christ?” (p. 65).. 

You may determine the former question ; as» you: 
please, since it does not touch the main point in de- 
bate. I shall therefore take no farther pains about. 
it, than to make a short extract of what Dr. teenage 
speaks on the head. (Vind. p.°36, &e.) 

2. * As tothe first question, Dr. Taylor gets ad of 
all eiicaley that may arise from the consideration. 
of God’s. justice, by ascribing it wholly to his good- 
“vies, that ‘death passed upon all men. Death, he 
tells us, ‘iss: upon the whole, a benefit” It is certain, 
that. believers i in Christ receive benefit by it. But 


this gentleman will have death to be-an “ original © 


benefit, and that to all mankind: merely intended 
* to increase the vanity of all earthly things, and ta 
abate their’force to delude us.’” Ue afterwards 
displays the benefit of shortening human life, to its 
present. standard: “that death being nearer to our 
view, might be a powerful motive to regard less. 


the things of a transitory world :” but does the 
hearer view of death, in fact. ‘produce this effect ? mins 


Does not the common observation of all ages prove 


the contrary ? Has not covetousness been the peculiar — 


vice of old “id ? As a is nearer to the view, we- 


beds: ; 2 
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plainly see, that men have more and more regard 
for the things of a transitory world. We are sure 


therefore that death is no such benefit to the gene-_ 


rality of men. On the contrary, it is the king of 
_ terrors to them, the burthen of» their lives, and bane 
of their pleasures. ‘To: talk therefore’ of death’s 
being a benefit, an original benefit, and that to all 
mankind, is to talk against the common: sense eee 
experience of the‘whole world. ’ ‘e 

“Tt is-strange death should be Ghginslly given a“ 
God as a benefit to man, and that the shortening of 
man’s life afterwards should be: designed as a farther 
benefit: and yet that God should so often “promise 
his peculiar people long life as'the reward of obedi- 
ence, and threaten them with death, as & — 
of disobedience ! 

4 But the Scripture, he says, “fteties That: seals 
ings are the chastisements of our heavenly Father,. 


and death in particular. But does” not every chas- 


tisement: suppose a fault? Must he not’ be a cruel 


father, who will chasten his children for no fault at 


all? If then God does but chasten us for Adam’ s sin, 
the fault of it must.some way lie upon us... Else we 


~ suppose God’s dealings with: his aia rig to be un~ 


reasonable and unrighteous.” a t 

3.1 would only add two or three aeons ques: 
tions. 1. Did God propose death as-a benefit in the 
original threatening ? » 2. Did he represent it as a 


benefit in the sentence. pronounced on Adam, ‘ Dust. 


thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return?’ 3. Do the 
inspired writers speak of God’s ‘ bringing a flood on 


the world of the ungodly, as a benefit or a punish-' 
ment ?? 4, Do they mention the destruction of Sodom — 


_ and Gomorrah as designed for a benefit to them? 5. 
Ex itby way of benefit, that God aeamhas ‘ahs sout 
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that sioneth it shall-die ? Certainly this point is not 
defensible. . Death is epee not ‘a benefit, but a 
hed haem 

4. The other question is, How shall we account 
for all men’s rising agam, by the obedience of another 
man, Jesus Christ? (p. 70.) : 
» © To set this in a clear light, Task anbther ques- 
tion, What was'it that gave the glorious personage, 
emblemized by the Lamb, (Rev. v. 1, &c.) his supe- 
rior worthiness, his prevailing interest vagith: God, be- 
yond all others im heaven and earth? It was his fie 
slain, that is, his obedience to God, and good- will to 


men sit was his consummate virtue. Thou art worthy 


—Why ? Because thou hast exhibited to God such 
an instance of virtue, obedience, and goodness. Thou 
hast sacrificed thy life’in the cause of truth, and hast 
para us, ns - act of the’ highest obedience. a4 
(p. 71,72.) 


sds worded! You do not care to say directly, 
Jesus. Christ i is either a little God, or he is no God 
at all.” “So° ‘you say it indirectly, in a heap of 


» smooth, laboured, decent circumlocutions. © Yet per- \ 
- mit me to ask, was“ that act of. obedience, the ori- 


ginal and sole ground” of his prevailing interest in 
God, and of his worthiness, not only to open the book, 


rat to receive from all the armies of heaven, ‘the — 


power, and the wisdom, and the riches, and the 


_ strength, and the honour,'and the glory, and the . 


blessing ?” (Rey. v. vy. 12,). And is this act the original 
and the sole aceite why all men must ‘ honour him 
even as they honour the Father? Yea, and why 
‘ every creature which is in the heaven, and on the 
earth, and under the earth, and on the sea, and all 


- that are in them, say, To him that sicteth on the — 


"With nn cuties wariness is this whole para- : 
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throne and to the Lamb, is the blessing, and the 
honour, and the glory, and the — for ever’ and 
ever!’ (ver. 13.) 
~ ©'To him that’ sitteth on- ihe? throne ‘end to. the 
Lamb: ’—Does that mean, ‘to the’ great God and the 
little God ? If so, when all ‘ creatures in’ heaven and 
earth,’ all throughout the universe, thus “honour him — 
even as they honour the Father,’ are they not doing. 
him'too much honour? ‘My glory,’ saith the Lord, 
1 will not give to Pei How comes it mor to 

| be given to the Lamb 2? ° oo 

| 5. You proceed, es The snopes ‘of: Chiist ‘sis 
consummate virtue, obedience to God, and benevolence 

to his” creatures.” Is” ‘this th “ground” ‘of his 

: wort tiness to be honoured even as’ the Father Qs it 


its 


on this ground alone, that all the angels of God are | 
rather, because in the beginning, — 
was with plied ‘on _ eee ; 


to worship him 
tin 


foe. everlas 


of reason, is box Goth ant the one clue consi- 
| deration which prevails with God,” (p: 73.) 0 
Do you ‘then conceive this to be the exact: vices | 
_ ing of St. Paul, when he says, “ Ye are —— with 
} 4 a price 2 And that where he speaks of ‘the church _ 
of God which he hath purchased with his own blood,’ 
he means, with his own virtue 2 Agreeably to whieh, 
‘Thou hast redeemed us by thy blood,’ must ‘tesa 
By “the right exercise of thy reason!” Well then might 
father Socinus say, “ Tota redemptionis nosir@ per 
Christum Metaphora ; 3 The whole metaphor of -our 
redemption by Christ.” ‘Foro on this cog there is. 
nothing real in it. 
“Tt was not the mere natural power or str 
the Lamb, but his most eacellent Abts 
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Do you ‘honour the Son, even as you honour the 
Father?’ If you did, could you pee talk of him 
in this strain ? 

However, all this does not affect thie: question: but 
it still remains an unshaken truth, that all men’s dying 
in Adam is the grand joshi why the whole world bet 
mm wickedness. 


ight 74 


Newington, Jan. 18, 1757. 


1In your second part you profess to “ examine 
the principal passages of scripture, which divines 
have applied, in support of the doctrine of original 


sin ; particularly those cited by the Assembly of Di-~ 


vines in their Larger Catechism,” (p. 87, 88.) To 
this I never subscribed: but I think it is, in the main, 
2 very excellent composition. Which. I shall there- 
fore cheerfully endeavour todefend, so far a as I con- 
ceive it is grounded on clear Scripture. es 
But I would. first observe, in general, with Dr. 
Jennings, that there are two kinds of texts in the en- 
suing collection: some that directly prove, others that 
properly illustrate the doctrine of original sin. And 
there are so many, in which it is either directly 
spoken of, or evidently implied, that the author 
might well have spared his observation, “‘ The scrip- 


ture speaks very sparingly of the consequences of 


Adam’s sin upon us, because as these are freely 
versed to mankind by Christ, we are not so m 


concerned to know them,” (p. 30.) The fact here 


affirmed is equally true with the reason assigned — 
for its; ne “4 


2.The: first proposition in hel Catechism, which i 


relates to original sin, is this : 


Tic} person, not for himself only, but for his posterity, 
le mankind Pecending from him by ordinary gen 
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ration, sinned be him, and fell with him in that 
first transgression.” _(p. 91, 92.) 

Acts xvii. ae « God hath mane at one blood: all 
nations of men.’ ot believe Dr, Jennings’s remark 
here will sulfites 

- “This is quéjed to to prove; that all mankind cece 
from Adam. But Dr. Taylor adds, ‘That is, hath 
made all the nations of the world of one species, 
endowed with the same faculties.’ And so they 
might have been, if all men had been created singly 
and separately, just as Adam was: but they could 
not then, with any propriety of language, have been 
said. to be of one blood. This scripture therefore 
is very pertinently quoted. to prove what it is brought 
for. That ‘Adam was a public person, including « alk 
his posterity, and consequently, that all mankind. de- 
scending from him by ordinary generation, sinned in 
him, and fell with him in his first transgression,’ the As- 
sembly have proved very methodically. and substan- 
tially : first, from Gen. ii. 16, 17. where: death is threat- 
ened to Adam in case of his sinning : then from Rom. 
“y. 12—20. and 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22. where. we are ex- 
pressly told, that all men die in Adam, and that ‘ by 
his offence, judgment is come upon all men to con- 
demnation.’ ” (Vind. p. 49, &e.) 

Prop. _* All mankind sinned in him, at fell wath 
him in that first transgression :” which they prove by 
Gen. ii. 16, 17. compared with Rom. ve 120. 
(p. 93. 94.) 

On this you _ remark, “The threatening, ; Thou 
shalt surely die,’ is addressed to Adam personally. 
And therefore nothing can be concluded thence, with 
regard to Adam’s posterity. if (p. 94.) Is this con- 
» sequence good : Was not the sentence also grounded 
on. this threatening, ‘Unto dust thou shalt return,’ 
pepenlr directed to him : ? And is this nothi “as 
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his posterity? Nay, does it not from this very con- 
sideration appear, that all his posterity were con- 
cerned in that threatening, because they are all parta- 
kers of the death which was so threatened to Adam ? 
_“ But we cannot gather from Rom. v. or 1 Cor. 
xv. That all mankind sinned in Adam, if we under- , 
stand sinned as distinguished from suffering.” “It has_ 
been largely proved, that we can: and that sinning 
must apnea be oe aoe as te gmp 


Bat the poste aye The aiffeiiee of one brought 

death into the world: ‘whereas had all mankind. 
sinned in Adam when he sinned, then’ that offence 
would not have been the offence of one, but of 
millions.” (p. 95.) It might be, in one sense, the 
‘offence of millions, and in another, the offence of one. 

“Tt is true, Adam’ 's posterity so fell with him in 
that first transgression, that if the threatening hac 
been immediately executed, he would have had no 
posterity at all.” ‘The threatening! What was the — 
ec oa to them? Did not you assure us, in the: 
very last page, “The threatening is addressed to 
Adam personally ; and therefore nothing can be 
concluded from thence with regard to his posterity : ee 
_ And here you say, “Their very existence did 
certainly: fall under the threatening of the law, and 
into the hands of the judge, to be disposed of as he 
should think'fit.” ‘As he should think fit?” Then 
he might, without any injustice, have deprived them _ 
of all blessings: of being itself, the only possible 
ground of all! And this, for the sin of another. 

You close the article thus. “ ‘We cannot. from 
those passages conclude, that mankind, by Adam’s 
offence, incurred any evil but temporal death.” Just 
pe ods has been shown at large. $a fs (tee 
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_3. Their second proposition is, The fall brought 
mankind into a state of sin and misery.”.(p. 96.) 
To prove this, they cite Rom. v. 12,..A. proof | 
which all the art of man cannot evade: and Rom. . 
ik 23. ‘ All have sinned, and come short of ‘the — 
glory of fom But hd na wie Bs means none: 
sinned: i Ps gg Nay, it is ms detains as Dr: 
Jennings observes, that he “means all, men. of all 
nations: or he means nothing to the purpose of. his 
conclusion and his inferences, (ver. 19, 20, 21, 22.) 
(Vind. p. 50, &e.) ‘The apostle. concludes er the. 
view he had given before of the universal corruption. 
of mankind, That ‘every mouth must be stopped) and: 
all the world become guilty before God,’ ‘Crepes 19.) 
From whence he draws two inferences, 1, ‘'There- 
fore by the works of the law there. shall no flesh be 
__iustified, 2.2. The only way of. justification: for all, . 
sinners is, By faith in Jesus Christ. ‘For there is 
no difference,’ as to the way of justification ; ; ‘for all 
have sinned and come short of the glory of God,” 
And therefore whoever they are- whom Dr. Taylor 
excludes from this all, (all have sinned) he must like- 
wise exclude from oe ies need of jnpitcasion 
by Christ.” eee 
Be this as it may, it is aii 1. “That sacked 
are now in a state of sin and suffering, 2. That they 
have been so in all ages, nearly from the time that 
Adam ‘fell. Now if his fall did not bring them ‘into 
that state, I would be glad to know what did ? . 
A. Their third proposition is, “ Sin is any want of 
conformity to, or transgression of the law of God, 
given as a rule to the reasonable creature.” “ This, » 
you say, “has no immediate relation to our present 
design.” @. 98.) But it had to theirs : whieh was 


~ oe 
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to illustrate the preceding assertion; “That the fall 
ef Adam brought mankind into a state of sin,” in 
both these senses of the word. eee a 

~&. Their fourth proposition isso £8 The etdoews : 
of that state into which man fell, consists in the 
guilt of Adam’s first sin, the want of that righteous- 
ness wherein he wascreated, and the corruption of 
his nature, whereby-he is utterly indisposed, disabled, 
and made opposite to: all that isspiritually good, and 
wholly inclined to evil, and that-continually, which 
is “commonly. called Original Sin, and from: aphigh 
do proceed all actual transgressions.” 

On the first article of this you: cas és Adam’ 'S first 
sin-was: attended -with consequences which affect all 
his posterity. -But.we could not, on account of. = 
sin, become obnoxious to punishment.” (p. 99.) : 
punishment 1 mean. evil’suffered on account. ae an 
And are we not. obnoxious to any evil on account of 
Adain’s sin ? 

“To prove- the rest of the peo piesdiou sph cite, 
firsts Rom. iii, 10—20.. On. which you » oes 
¥ The apostle is here. speaking of Jews and Gentiles, 
not in-a- personal, but in a national capacity. The 
mouth, says he, of all sorts of people i is stopped, and 
both Jews and Gentiles are brought in guilty; for 1 
have proved, that there are transgressors among the 
Jews, as well as among the Gentiles.” (p. 102.) 
‘Not atvall. If he proved no more than this, not one 

Jerson would ‘become guilty before God.’ Not one 
uth of Jew or Gentile would be stopped, by: show- 
ing, “There were Jewish as well as Heathen trans- 
gressors.” 160 9,35 

I proceed to your observations. ==... 


eS 


at 


; 
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“ Obs. 1..In this whole section there is not/one 
word of Adam.”. There is ~enough. in: the next 


chapter but. one. The apostle first. describes ‘the 


effect, and afterwards points out the cause. © 4. 
© Obs. 2. He is. here speaking, not of all men, 
but of the Jews ; of those alone who were under the 
law, (ver. 19.) and proving from their ow: writings, 
that there were great corruptions aes: them 7as. 
well as other people.” (p. 103.),. = 

He is speaking of them chiefly, but not of. sel : 


is ae as appears from the 9th verse, ‘We have be- 


fore proved both Jews and Gentiles, that. they. are 
all under sin: As it is written, there is mone. 


righteous,’ (neither among the Jews nor Gentiles). 


no, not one. Does this respect them, in their national. 
only, not personal capacity ? Does it prove no*more 
than, “That there were great ihonrempichie — 
the Jews as well as other peopler” 38) 

“ Obs. 3. The section consists of several gobi 


tions. out of the Old Testament; but, 1. None: of 


them, taken separately, speaks oft: any: depravity: of 
nature, but of habits of wickedness, which men had 
themselves contracted.” (p. 103.) .-They do speak of 


habits which men had contracted. themselves ¢ 2 but 


do they speak of these only? The way to know this 
is, not to “ take them separately ;” not to consider 


the precise meaning, wherein they were occasionally. 
spoken, by David, Solomon, or Isaiah: but to’ take 


them conjointly, as they are here put together by. 
the Holy Ghost, to form the: ehgeactem of all ‘woan- 


: kind. 


‘On one of. pica e separately sation,” you. say, 


aa How could God ‘ look down from heaven, to see 
if there were any that did seek God,’ if he kne 


all 
mankind were naturally disabled from seeking him ?” 


=< = pe 
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Why not, if whatever'they were by nature, the grace 
of God was more or less given to all? Though they 
were wholly inclined to all evil by nature, Saad by grace 
they might'recover all goodness, 

You affirm, 2. “In none of these places does God 
speak strictly of every individual Jew under David 
or Solomon. “Very many were bad; but some were 
good.” (p. 104.) ‘They were ; iaygeh: by grace, not 
nature. But among all those Be whom God speaks 
by St. Paul, ‘there was none good or righteous, no, 
not one?’ “every —— hether Jew ‘or Heaton, 
was guilty before God. 

“7 conclude, Seiten, ¥ That none of flee 
texts refer to any corruption common to all mankind.” 
{p. 106, 107.) Perhaps they do not, as spoken by 
‘Dawid; but: they do, as spoken by St. Paul. ‘I con- 
elude, 2. Such a general corruption as admits of no: 
exception, was not necessary to the apostle’s argu- 
ment.” » Absolutely necessary : had it not included 
every individual sachet no o person i mouth would have 
been stopped: : 

~ These texts therefore abs aes diteetly. and certainly 
pede that at the time when the apostle wrote, 
every individual Jew and Gentile, (except only those 
who were saved by grace) ‘ were all under sin; That 

‘there was none of them righteous, NO, not one ; none 
that understood or that sought after God.’ This 
was the fact: And who can find out a more rational 
way of accounting for this universal wickedness, than 
by an universal corruption of our nature, derived 
from our first parent? r 

6. The next proof is, Eph. ii. 1, 2, 3. «And you 
hath he ‘quickened, who were dead’ in trespasses and 
sins: wherein in time past ye walked, according to 
the course of this world, ‘according to the prince of 
the ee of the air, the sa that 1 now worketh i ie ee nga 
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the children of disobedience : among whom also, we 
all had our conversation in times past, inthe desires of 
our flesh, fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of the. 
mind ; and were by nature the” — < thee 
even as others.’ (p. 108.) : 6 

1.“ Nothing is aoa intimated of any. in effects of 
Adam’s sin upon us.’ No: P Not" af we are —— 
of wrath by nature?” Sethe bate 

“2. <The E phesians were Gente com enieds to- 
the faith.” Yea, and Jews also. In this very pas~ 
sage the apostle speaks. Mo spas pales _ ca’ 
then the Jewish converts. = 

3. “In these verses he ‘i is lebesibing: ian’ wretche 
ed’ state, while’ they were in Gentile darkness,”— 
and while’ they were in Jewish darkness; the Jews 
having been just ‘as ‘wicked before their conversion: 
as the Heathens. Both the one and the other had 
‘walked’ till then ‘in the vanity of their mind, hay- 
ing © ‘their understanding” darkened, Hadas equally 
“dead in trespasses and sins,’ equally ‘alienated 
from the life of God, through the blindness of their 
heart :’ a very ively. description, not so much of a a 
wicked life, as of an evil nature. pee x 
4, © When he saith, they were * dead in trespesies 
and sins,’ he speaks ‘of their® ‘personal iniquities.” 
(True, both of heart and life. I must make somé 
variation, in the rest ‘of your paraphrase. ) © Wherein 
saith he,’ ‘im times past ye,’ Heathens particularly, 
: walked” inwardly and outwardly, “ according to’the 
prince of the power of the air, the spirit that now, 
(still,) worketh in the children of disobedience: 
among whom we ‘Jews also had our ies! 
being as ‘ dead in trespasses and’sins’.as you. 
_ «Therefore, 5. When he adds, ‘ And were 


“nature: the | children: of wrath even as: others,’ he can- | 
not ‘mean, they w were liable to! wrath, by. te gture 
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which they brought into the world.”.(p, 110.) Why, 
not? This does not follow from any thing you have 
said yet.. Let us see‘how you prove it now. “‘ This. 
nature is no otherthan God’s own work. The na- 
ture of every man comes out-of the hands of God.” 


‘Phe same may be said of those who are. still ‘ dead 


in trespasses and sins.’ Their original nature came 
from God, and was no other than God’s own work. 

Yet the present. corruption of their nature came not 
from God, and is not his work. . “Consequently the 
nature: of . every person, when brought into being, is 
just what God sees fit it should be.” This is true of 
the original nature: of. mankind, when it. was first 
brought into being. But it is not true of our present 
corrupt nature. This is not what God sees fit it 
should be. “It ishis power alone that forms it.” 
¥es, that forms us us men; but not, that forms us sinful 
men. ‘To say the nature HE gives is the object of 
his. wrath, is. little less. than. blasphemy.” As he 
gave it, it is not the aes of his wrath; but it is, 
as it is defiled with sin... “ ‘Far was it from the apos- 
tle to depreciate our nature.” _ True, our original na- 


ture. But never did man more deeply depreciate : 


our present, corrupt nature, His intent is, to show 
the Ephesians, they were ‘ children of wrath,’ through 
the ‘sins in which they walked.’” » Yea, and through 
‘the desires of the flesh and. the mind,’ mentioned 
immediately before: ‘through the vanity of their 
mind,’through ‘ the blindness of their hearts, past 


feeling, alienated from the life of God.’ Is he “not 
here speaking of their nature, but of the vitious 


‘course of life they had led?” (p. 111.) ‘He well 
understood the worth of the human nature’ he did, 
both in its original, and in ‘its present state—“ And 
elsewhere shows, it was endowed, even in the Hea- 
‘guns baa Jight and power sufficient to know God, 


c 
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and obey his will.” In what Heathens, in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, or America, is nature now endowed 
with this light and power? I have’ never found it in 
any Heathen yet: and I have conversed with many, 
of various nations. On the contrary, I have found, 

one and all; deeply ignorant of the very’ ‘end of their’ 
existence. All of them have confirmed what a 
Heathen Meeco (or chief) told’ me many years ago.. 

‘He that sitteth in the heaven noweth ia he 
made man: but we know nothing.” 

> ©But St. Paul says, ‘ When the Gentes: which 
have not the law, do by nature the things contained 
in the law, they are a ‘law to themselves,’ (Rom. 

1-19; °21.)° This’ supposes, they mig} “have done 
them dy nature, or their natural powers.” “But how 
does it appear, that by nature, here means, by their: 
mere natural powers % ? It is certain they had not the 
written- law? “But had they no supernatural assist- 
ance? Is it not one God who works in us and in‘ ‘them, 


both to will and to do? They who by this: ‘help do the 


things contained in the” law, we eet fare’ not - 
objects of God’s wrath.” — __ 

~ “ Again, he affirms, the’ Geiitiles ‘haa Plight sufi 
cient to have seen God’s' eternal: power and god- 
head.” They had; but how does it appear, that 
this was the merely incur light of their own unassist- 


_ed reason? If they had assistance from God, and 


did not use it, they were equally without excuse. 
“ Nay, if their nature was corrupt, and therefore they 
did not glorify God, they bad a fair excuse.” (p. 112.) 
True, if God had not offered them grace to balance 
the corruption of nature.. But if he did, they are still 
without excuse: because they might have conquered: 


that corruption, and would not. — Therefore: we are 


not “ obliged to seek any other sense of the phrase, 


by nature, than by the nature: we bring into the ee ok: 
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-. However, you think you have found.another. “ By 
nature may, signify really and truly. Thus St. Paul 
calls Timothy yvnei0y réxvov, his own genuine son in 
the faith: not to. ‘signify i. was the child of the 
apostle, but that he. was a, real imitator. of his. faith, 
In. like manner he calls the Ephesians Puces Texve, 
genuine children of wrath: not to signify they. were 
related to wrath by: their natural.borth ; but by their 
sin and disobedience.” (p..113.) 

This is simply. Tecang. tne situestion; without. so. 
much as a shadow of proof. For. the Greek. word 
in one text is not. the. Same, nor any. way related to 
that in the other. Nor is there the least resémblance 
between the apostle’s calling Timothy, ‘ his-own. son 
in. the faith, ” and his affirming, that even those who 
are now ‘saved by. le ee were ‘ nyt nature; children 
‘of wrath.’ 2 

To add, sharelaee, « N ot as oie. came iis con= 
demnation by the. offence of dam,” is only begging 
the question once more : Though it is true, they had 
afterwards. inflamed their, account, by “their own 
trespasses. and sins.’ . 

You conclude, “ By. snes micsuaiane, may ghé a 
metaphorical. expression, and consequently i is not in- 
tended,” (may be in the premiss, ts not.in the con- 
elusion!. A. way of arguing you frequently use)“ t 
signify nature in the proper sense of the word ; oo 
to mean, they were really and truly -chilgoen of 
wrath,’ ” (p. 114.) _ But where is the proof? Till this 
is produced, I must still believe, with the Christian 
church in all ages, that all. men are ‘children of 
wrath PY nature’ in the aa proper sense of the 


Ay’ T next hosts! is Bee, vy. 6., “While we were 
yet withou trength, in ag time Christ. died for the 
maga.’ a You answer, 1.“ The. ai is here. 
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speaking, not of mankind in general, but of the. Cien- 
tiles only, as appears by the whole. thread of his dis- _ 
course from the beginning of the epistle.” (p. 115.) 
From the beginning of the epistle to the 6th verse _ 
ofthe 5th chapter, is the apostle speaking of the 
Gentiles only? Otherwise it cannot-appear “by the 
whole thread of his discourse from the beginning of 
the epistle.”_“ But it appears especially from chap. 
iver. 9. What then? Are we Jews better than 
they Gentiles?” Nay, from that very verse he speaks 
chiefly of the Jews.. And you yourself, a few pages 
ago, eoanelly affirmed, that he there. spokerat the 
Jews only.”. (p. 102,-&c.) 

And. will you affirm, - seas in aie Ath ishapten; ‘lag: 
wise “he is speaking of the Gentiles only?” Is it 
not manifest, that he does not speak of them at all, 
in a considerable part of that chapter? How then 
does it appear, by ‘the whole thread of his. dis- 
course, from the beginning of the epistle, that he is 
here speaking, not of mankind i in eparenee but of the 

Gentilesonly ??... = 

However, you boldly go ons," ‘Higding panera 
the point, that the Gentiles have .as good a title to 
God’s favour-as the Jews,” (p..116.) How? Is this 
the only, or the chief point which St. Paul -es- 
tablishes in the 4th chapter? Is not his main point 
throughout that chapter to prove, that both Jews 
and Gentiles were justified by faith? Or, is he : 
“speaking this, not of mankind in general, but of 
the Gentiles only? He proceeds, (chap. y. 1.) 
‘Therefore being justified by faith, we Gentiles 
have peace with God.’” Inthe same manner you 
thrust in the word Gentiles into each of the following 


- owerses. Had then the Gentiles only peace with God 2 


: You might with more. colour have inserted Jews in. 
every verse. .For of them oy the se le had 
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been speaking. ‘To say that “he principally speaks 
of ‘and-to the Gentiles, te the end: of the-6th.chap- 
ter,” (p. 117.) is-another assertion which cannot be 
proved. It is therefore by no means: ‘true, that. ‘She 
isin. this verse. Spee: of. the a im coentra- 
distinctiomte-the Dews2?s ccc 5 Oy Ree 
© Youaffirm, 2. “By: ne: same: emoicis he here 
considers the ‘Gentiles only ina body, as distinguished 
from the body of the Jews.. For so he does all-along 
Et the: four first chapters.” No, not in-one: of them. 
/the mouthef no“one individual person 
had been “stopped. On-the contrary, he speaks both 
here and all along of every imdividual, that every 
one might ee ie ule sil aris Ser oa one of 
the ungodly. ee Keo 
'¥ou* salicth; 8 3.08 In shia verse =e desbitines the 
condition of the: converted” Gentiles: when “in their 
Heathen state, in which they were without "strength, 
unable. to recover themselves; they were ungodly, 
yea, sinners, and enemies to Giod. » (p- 118.) tind, were 
‘not the unconverted Jews also sinners, and: enemies 
cient and: without strength to. recover 
themselves?) These:four characters, therefore, | are 
no proof at all, “that the Ge tiles — are Mone 
spoken of.” Pd Wiss H 
“Their sin, and enmity, and aungodlinest, worsted 
in their wicked works.” © Primarily in their wicked 
tempers. But how came all men; Jews and Gentiles, 
t6 lave those wicked tempers, and to’ walk in those 
wicked works ? “How came they all, till converted, 
to be dead’ in- ‘sth, and without: strength to recover 
from it? unless in Adam all died; in a Soe. sense 
than you are willing to allow. . 
You sum up your argument thus: «The apdatte 
a not seh sin here of all mankind “ee ech sl 
Roma” 0 Mer ae 1x77 
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in Adam, but-of the Gentiles being corrupted by the 
idolatry and wickedness into which they had plunged 
themselves, and out. of which they were unable to 

* recover themselves, « without the extraordinary inter- 
posal of divine grace.” (p. 120.) 

If this was the case of the Heathens. onl, then 

the Jews were not without strength, but were able to 
) recover’ themselves: from: their. wickedness, without 
any such interposal! But with regard to the Heathens, 
Task, ‘1. Was this the state of all the Heathen nations, 
or of some only? 2. If of — venalys which were . 
they that were not corrupted? 3. If it was the state 
of all Heathen nations, how came it to be so? How © 
was it; that there was not one | uncorrupted nation on. 
earth? 4. How could. any Heathen nation be ine this 
state? Without strength? Unable to recover them* 
selves from sin, without the extraordinary interposal 
of the divine grace? Since you are clear in this, 
that ‘all the Galles are endowed with light. and 
power, sufficient to knowGod, and perform obedience 
‘to his will, by their natural powers of reason and un- * 
derstanding. \(p.. 121.) df you. say, “They. were 
ence endowed with these powers, but mow they had 
east them away :” I am not satisfied still. . What, did 
valk nations cast away their natural powers of reason 
and- understanding : ? Surely not! But. if not, how. 
came they allto eer themselves into this dreadfil 
‘reorruption? < se» 

218. ‘Adsother proof i is, (Rom. viii, ite 8.) “The ¢ car- 
a mind is enmity, against God :/ for it is not subject 
‘to the law of God, neither indeed can be. So then 
ere that are in the flesh cannot please. God.’ 

' On this you observe, 1 . “ Here is not one word 
of Adam, or any consequence of his sin upon us.” 
“<The whole passage speaks of that corruption. of 
_ our nature, which is the cmnsemnenee of. A am’ 's Sin. 
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The ‘plain: aiecanvibes: sense of it is edsts (ver. 3.) 
“What the law could not do, in that it was weak, . 


through the flesh,’ (too weak to contend with. our 
corrupt nature) God hath done : ‘sending his own 


. Son, he hath condemned’ that: ‘sin’ which was in 


our ‘flesh ? hath given sentence that it should be 


destroyed, (ver. 4.) ‘That the righteousness of the — 


4 


law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit :’ who are guided in all our 
‘thoughts, words, and-actions, not by corrupt nature, 
but by the Spirit of God. (Ver. 5.) ‘ They that are 
after the flesh,’ who are’ still guided by. corrupt 


~ nature, ‘mind the things of the flesh:’ have their 


‘thoughts and affections fixed’ on such things as gratify 
‘corrupt nature : ‘ but they that are after the Spirit,’ 
“who are under his: guidance, ¢ mind the. things of the 


‘Spirit : 2 thin of, relish, love the things, which the 
Spirit hath revealed, which he moves us to, and 
“promises to give us. (Ver. 6.) ‘For to be carnally- 
‘minded,’ to ‘mind the things of the flesh,’ of our 
corrupt nature, ‘is death’ the sure mark of spiritual 
death, and the’way to death everlasting. ‘But to 
be spiritually-minded,’ to ‘ mind’ the«things: of the 


‘the way to life everlasting: and attended, with the 
“peace of God, and peace with God, which otherwise 
‘ean have no place: (ver. 7.)\‘ Because the carnal 


inind, > the mind, sai inclination, the whole bias — 


“of our evil nature ‘is enmity against God. For it 
is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can 
‘be’ being as opposite thereto as hell to heaven. 


(Ver. 8.) ‘So then they that are in the flesh—still 


“unrenewed by the Spirit, still following the bent of 


corrupt nature, cannot please God.’ Every man 
now may see whether this passage does not patongly 


“Mustrate the depravity of our nature. 
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9. The last proof of this part of the preposition 
is, (Gen. vi. 5. ) “God saw that the wickedness of 
man was great in the earth, and that every imagina- _ 
tion of the thoughts-of his heart was only evil con- - 
tinually.’? And below, \ (ver. 11.) ‘The earth was _ 
corrupt before God; and the earth was. ‘filled Le 
violence.’ (p. 422) << 9» Bees ew 

Mankind,” you say, “ was initial dueanlnas. rv 
into-lust and sensuality, :rapine and violence.” - And — 
how came this universal wickedness, if all mankind 
were quite upright by nature ?. You answer, ‘They 
had corrupted themselves:.so the text, (ver. 12:) 
+All flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth.” — 
This expression does not necessarily imply any more; 
than that all flesh, all men were corrupted. But 
taking it literally, Task, How came all flesh to con 
rupt themselves? “Qh, by Seth’s posterity inter= _ 
marrying with the Cainites.” But how.came all the 
Cainites to corrupt, simian. And all the Sethites 
to follow, not reform, them ? If the balance was even, 
if nature leaned neither way, there ought to have 
been as many good as bad still: And the Sethites 
ought to have reformed. as:many of the children of 
Cain, as the Cainites corrupted of the children of 
Seth. How came it then, that only Noah was a just 
mon? And. does one good man amidst.a world of 
the ungodly, prove that the “nature of mankind in — 


general is not. corrupted?” Or rather strongly prove, 


< that it is? It does not prove, that Noah himself was 
not naturally inclined to evil; but it. does, that the 
world was.; ‘wee 

* But if the corsaptian. nk nae was: the reason, 
why the old world was destroyed, it is a reason for 
the destruction of the world at any time.” (p. 123.), 
"This alone was never supposed to-be the reason ; Dut . 

their actual wickedness added thereto. © 
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You add, “It may be urged, that God said, (Gen. ” 
Vili. aA) -©T will not again curse the. ground for © 
man’s sake: for the imagination of man’s heart. is 
evil from his youth.’ But the Hebrew particle *> 

_ Sometimes signifies although.” That does not prove, 
that it signifies so here: But what if it does? What 
if the text be rendered, Though the imagination of 
man’s heart is ent from his youth? Even thus ren- 
dered, it implies as strongly as it did before, oe 
man’s heart is naturally inclined to evil... 

~The Hebrew word, translated youth, (p. 124.) i 1s. oe 
ways applied to. childhood or tender age, (Isa. vii. 16.) 
yi signifies a little child. And none of the texts you 
have cited prove the contrary. Heman, the author 
of the 86th Psalm, was doubtless afflicted from: his 
youth or childhood. The Babylonians {mentioned 
- Isa. xlvii. 12). may well be supposed to have been 3 
trained up in the way of their fathers, from their 
earliest childhood: ‘and the plain meaning of Jere- 
miah, (ch. ili. 24, 25.) ‘Shame hath devoured the 
labour of our fathers from our youth—We lie down 
in our shame ; for we have sinned against the Lord 
our God, we and our fathers from our youth,’ is, 
Ever since we began to see or-act, we have oe 
astray from God. 

10. The preceding texts were brought to, prove 
{and they do ‘abundantly prove it) that our nature is 
deeply corrupted, inclined to evil, and disinclined to 
all that is spiritually good, so that without _super- 
natural grace, we can neither will nor do what is 
pleasing to God. And this easily accounts for the 
wickedness and misery of mankind, in all ages and 
nations: whereby experience and reason do so 
strongly confirm this scriptural doctrine of original sin. 

Yet it will not “follow, That men are not moral” 
agents.” (p. me: If you ‘ask, ‘‘ Why, how are they 

gi0 * 
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eapable of performing duty ?” I answer, By grace, 
though not by nature. And a measure - me is 
given to all men. erste ht ghey SAs 

- Nor does it fallow, That we ean lly no means 
help or hinder that sin which is natural tous.” Yes, ‘ 
weean. Anger, for instance, is natural to me : yeay 
irregular, unreasonable anger. Tam naturally in- - 
clined,to this, as I experience every day. Yet} can _ 
help-it by the grace of God; and — sovas ene: as. - 
watch and pray: 

Dr. Jennings answers dice assertion ‘more at Vi 
See sin be natural, then it is necessary. (p. 125.) If by 
sin ds meant the corrupt bias of our wills, that indeed 
is natural to us, as our nature is corrupted: by the 

- fall; but not as it-came originally out of the hand of 
. God. Therefore it is improperly compared to the 
appetites of hunger and thirst, which might be in 
our original nature. Now this bias of the will is 
certainly evil and sinful, and hateful to God; whether 
we have contracted it ourselves, or whether we de~ 
rive it from “Adam, makes’no difference. A proud 
er passionate temper is evil, whether a man has 
contracted it himself, or derived it from his parents, 
‘Therefore the inference, Jf natural, and (in some 
sense) necessary, then no sin, does by no means hold, 
~ “But if by sin be meant sinful actions, to which 
this corrupt bias of the will inclines us; it remains | 
to be proved that a corrupt-bias of the will, makes 
the actions necessary, and consequently not sinful. 
And, indeed, if a corrupt bias makes sin to be ne- 
cessary, and consequently to be no sin, then the 
more any man is inclined to sin, the less sin he can 
‘commit: and as that corrupt bias grows stronger, — 
his actual. sinning becomes more necessary : and sa 
the: man, instead. of growing more wicked arems 
more innocent.” (Vind. p. 68, ape) 
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11. That this doctrine has been long“ held in the 
church of Rome” (p. 126.) is true. “But so it has 
in the Greek church also: and so far as we can learn, 
in every church under heaven, at least from the time 
_ that God spake by Moses. . 

_.- From this infection‘of our nature (call it sainsind 
a or what you please) spring many, if not all, ac- 
tual sins. And this St. James (i. 14.) plainly: inti- 
mates, even according to your paraphrase on. his 
words. “‘ Every man is tempted,’ is overcome by 
temptation, ‘ when he is drawn away by his own 
lust,’ his own irregular desire; where the apostle 
charges the wickedness of men on its proper cause, 


their own lust.” . Very true: And-irrigular desire is _ 


(not so much a fruit as a) part of original sin. For 
to say, ‘ Eve had crregular desires before she sinned” 
(p. 127.) isa cos cgeuacsnne “since all mcacnen aoe 
is sin. 

12. Another bench that wine sins spring Sows ort- 
ehahet 13, (Matt. xv. 19.) ‘Out of the heart proceed 
evil thoughts, murders, ae peenion manent 
false-witness, blasphemies.’ » 

- But what has this text to do with Adam’ ‘Ss sin ?” 
It has much to do with the point it is brought to 
prove: namely, That actual sin proceeds from ori- 
ginal, evil works from an evil heart. Do not there- 
fore triumph over these venerable men (as you haye 
done again and again) because a text cited in proof of 
one clause of a proposition, does not prove the whole. 


. But “neither of those texts prove, that all our - 


wickedness proceeds from our being corrupted: by 
Adam’s sin.” (p. 128.) But they both prove. what 
they were brought to prove, that all outward wick- 
edness proceeds from inward wickedness. . Those 
pious men therefore did not mix “the forgery of 
thor own "iieeiogtion. with the truth of God.” 
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But “if all actual transgressions proceed btn 
Adam’s sin, then he is the only guilty person that 
ever lived. Forif his sin is the cause of all ours, he | 
alone is chargeable ‘with them.” > 

True: if all our transgressions so proceed from’ 
his sin, that we cannot possibly avoid them. But 
-. this is not the case: by the piace of God, we may 

‘ cast away all our transgressions.’ Therefore if we 
do-not, they are chargeable to pecihperzes We may 
live : but we will die.’ é 

Well, but “on these principles, all actual sins pro- 
ceed from Adam’s sin, either by necessary conse- 
quence, or through our own choice; or partly by 
. one, and partly by: the other.” (p. 129. \s Yes, partly 
by one, and partly by the other. We are inclined 
to evil, antecedently to our own choice. By grace 
we may conquer this inclination, or we may seen 
.to follow it, and so commit actual sin. ack 

13. Their fifth proposition is, “ Original sin is‘con- — 
veyed from our first parents to their posterity by na- 
tural generation, so as all that proceed from them in 
that way, are conceived and born in sin.” (p. 130.) 

In proof of this they urge, (Ps. i. 5.) ‘Behold, I 
was shapen 1 : iniquity, and in sin did sae mother 
conceive me.’ 

On this you Species ~The — which we trang: me 
late shapen, signifies to bring forth or bear. So here 
it means, ‘ Behold, | was brought Heol (or eet ‘in 
iniquity.’” (p. 131.) 

Suppose it does, (which is not otéing nee you can- 
not infer, from its meaning so sometimes, that it 
means so here) what have you gained ! ° If David was” 
born in iniquity, it is Pistale different from being shaper 
therein. 

“That the Hebrew word dee not always mean to ; 

be born, but rather to be shapen, formed, or made, 
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eyidently appears from Ps. xc. 2. where it is applied 

to the formation ef the earth. And in this very text, 

the Seventy render it by éradéeén: a word of the very 

same import. It is therefore here very properly 

rendered shapen: nor can it be more exactly trans~ 
lated. 

But “ the :word 3npm Sapoiate signifies _ warmed 
me.” You should say, literally signifies. But it sig- 
Sif; conceived. me, nevertheless. And so it is taken, 
Gen. xxx. 38, 39, 41, &c. xxxi. 10. ‘ Nay, it-signi- 
fies there the act of copulation. So several transla- 
tors render it.” (p. 132, 133.). And several render 
it otherwise. So this. Gone not determine. esis 
either. way. 

» It must. leit be ‘desea wal by as sense, 
Now. for what end did Jacob. put the < pilled rods 
before the cattle ?? That the lambs might be marked 
as the rods were. And when is it that females: of 


any kind mark their young? Not in that act: But 


some time after, when the foetus is either forming or 
actually formed. Throw a plum or a pear at a 
woman before: ‘conception, and it will not mark the 
feetus at all: but it will, if thrown while she is 
conceiving, or after -she has conceived, as we see 
in a thousand instances. This observation justifies 


our translators in rendering the word by conceiving 


in all those places. q 

And indeed you own, “ David could fot apply. 
that word to his mother, in the sense wherein you 
would apply it to the cattle,” You therefore affirm, 


i ih means here, to nurse.” (p. 134.) You may as - 


well say, it means, to roast. You have as much au- 
thority from the Bible, for one interpretation as for 
he other. Produce, if you can, one single text, in 
which. on signifies to nurse, or any thing like it. 
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You stride on. 1. “The: verse means, : - sin did — 
my mother nurse me:’ 2. That is, I am ‘a sinner 
from the womb’ 3, That is, ‘I am a great sinner: 
4, That is, ‘I have. contracted strong habits of sin.’ ” - 
By this art, you may make the most expressive texts 
mean just any thing or nothing. 

“So, Ps, lviii. 3, ‘The wicked are estranged. 
from the womb: they go astray as soon as they are 
born, telling lies.’ That is, my unjust persecutors in 
Saul’s court are exceedingly wicked.” If this was 
all David meant, what need of 1% alienated? And 
that from the bowels of their mother : ? Nay, but he 
means as he speaks. They ‘ are alienated from the 
life of God,’ from the time of their coming into the 
world. From the time of their birth they ‘ know 
not the way of truth:’ neither ean, unless ‘they’ are 
‘born of God.’ 

~ You cite as a parallel text, “* Thou wast called’ a 
transgressor from the womb, 2 that 1 is, set to iniquity ; 
by prevailing habits and customs.” ‘Nay, the plain 

‘meaning is, the Israelites in general had never kept. 
God’s laws since they came into the world. 

Perhaps the phrase, from the womb, is once used 
figuratively, namely, Job xxxi. 18. But it is mani- 
fest, that it is to be literally taken, Isa, xlix. 1. 

ae The ‘Lord hath called me from the womb, from the 
bowels of my mother hath he made mention of my 
name.’ For, 1. This whole passage relates to Christ ; 
these expressions in particular. 2. This was literally 
fulfilled, when the angel was sent while he was yet 
in the wont: to order that his name should he called 
Jesus. ‘This is not therefore barely “a hyperboli- 
_ eal form of aggravating sin ;” but a humble confession. 

of a deep and weighty trath, ‘whereof we cannot kee 
too sensible. bee 
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* But you have no manner of ground to conclude 
that it relateth to Adam’s sin.” (p. 136.) 
_ Whether it relates to Adam’s personal sin or not, 
it relates to a corrupt nature. This is the present 
question; and your palling i in Adam’s sin, only tends 
to puzzle the reader. 

But how do you prove (since you will drag this 


in} that it does not relate to Adam’s sin? 


_, Thus; “1. In the whole Psalm there is not 
one word about Se or the effects of his sin upon 
us. OP 

Here, as usual, you blend the two questions to- 
gether; the ready way to confound an unwary read- 
er. But first, to the first, “ In the whole Psalm there 
is not one word about Adam. Therefore it relateth 


_ not to him.” Just as well you may argue, “ In the 


whole Psalm there is not one word about Uriah. 


Therefore it relateth not to him.” The second. as- 
sertion, “ There is not one word of the effects of his 
sin,” is a fair hegging the question. 

2, Ate Psalmist is here charging himself with his 


-ewn sin.” He is; and tracing it up to the fountain. 


Ro Aee Be But according to our version, he does not 
charge himself with his sin, but. some other person. 
He throws the whole. load of his sin from off him- 


self on God whe shaped him, and his mother whe 


; conceived him.” 


_What you say might have had weight, vif he had 
offered this in excuse of his sin, or even in extenua- 


tion of it. But does he do this? Does he in fact 


“throw the whole blame, or any part of it from off 


- himself ?” Just the reverse. He acknowledges and 


bewails his own total iniquity : not to excuse, but.to 
abase himself the more before God, for his inward 
as well as outward wickedness. 
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And yet he might, in perfect consistency with this, 


when God had caused ‘the bones which had been’ 
broken to rejoice,’ cry out, ‘I will praise thee, O 
God: for I. am fearfully. and wonderfully made :”. 


yea, and repeat all that follows in the same Psalm : 
which proves so. much and no more, that every 
foetus in the worab is formed by the power and wis- 
dom of God. Yet does it not follow, that the sin 
transmitted:from the paent ‘must. ee attributed: to 
God.” (p. 137.) . 
“ But how could he with eden velvet: upon ‘es 
formation, or praise God for it?” As I can at this 


bray though I know I was. ‘conceived in sin,’ and 
‘ shapen in iniquity.’ But ‘ where'sin abounds, grace 


does much.more abound.’ I lose less by Adawe than 
I gain by Christ. 


This also perfectly consists with the following 
verse, ‘Behold, thou desirest truth,’ or it is thy will 
that we should have truth,’ ‘im the inward parts :— 


thou art.willing to remove: all that ‘iniquity wherein — 
I was shapen,’ to ‘ give me a clean heart, and renew 
 arightspirit within me. And in'the hidden part thou | 


hast made me to know wisdom’ thou hast ‘shown — 


me what was good.’ So that. I am every way with- 


out excuse... I knew thy will, and did it not. 


“But if after all, you will adhere to the literal - 
sense. of this text, aby do you not adhere to the 


literal sense of that text, ‘This is my body,’ and be- 
lieve transubstantiation ?” (p. 138.) For those very 
reasons which you suggest ; 1. Because it is grossly 
absurd to suppose that Christ speaks of what he then 


held in his hands, as his real, natural body. But it 


iS no way absurd to suppose the Psalmist was con- 


ceived in sin. 2. The sense of this ts my body, may 


be ipleatly explained by other oo apele where 
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the like forms of speech are used. But there are 
no other scriptures: where the like forms with this of 
sabes are wee in any other ‘sense. <3. ee 
piety. “Bue the deopne: on Oviinely Six 

grounded Fee 16, ie ony foun 
piety. eee: See 
14. The next ook is, Jets xiv. he “Who ae 
bring a clean thing out of an unclean ?**Not one.’ 
On this you observe, “Job is here speaking of the 
weakness of our nature, not with regard to.sin, but 


to the shortness and afflictions of life.” (p. 139.) 


Certainly, with regard both to the one-and the other. 
For though in the first and second verses, he men- 
tions the shortness and troubles of life, yet even 
these are mentioned with a manifest regard «to sin. 
(p. 140.) This appears from the very next verse, 


* And dost. thou open thy eyes. Mpop such a one,’ to © 


“punish one already so wretched? ‘And bringest me 
into. judgment with | thee,’ by chastising me. still 


more ? It then immediately. follows, ‘Who can bring — 
a clean thing out of. an unclean ?. Not one :’ It does » 


therefore by no means appear; that “Job is. here 


speaking only with regarg.f to the shortness- rand 


troubles of life.” 


_. Part. of the. following. verses run shes vers 16, 
17: ‘Now thou numberest my steps: dost thou not. 

watch over my sin? My transgression is sealed’ up in 
a bag, and thou sewest up mine iniquity.’ Let any — 


one judge then, whether Job in this chapter does not 


speak. of “the sinfulness as well as the. — of | 


human. ature.” 

Not that he «“ ‘urges his tows pravity as a reason 

why he should be brought into judgment.” (p. 441.) 

No more than David urges his being ‘shapen in 

wickedness,’ as an excuse for that wickedness, Rather. 
1 L- 


that is, 
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Job (as well as. David) humbly acknowledges his 
total sinfulness: confessing, that he deserved the 
judgment, which yet he prays God not to inflict, 

5. Another proof is, Job xv. 14, ‘What is man that 
he should be clean: ? and he that is born of ¢ a woman, 


1 observe, “ Born of a ‘woman ‘signifies ; 
no more than a man.” Often it does not; but here — 
it <is. emphatical. ‘The phrase indeed: includes 
frailty and imperfection.” (p. 142.) How can that 
be? Was Adam made frail and imperfect 2? And have 
you forgot that. every man is now born in as good a 
state as Adam was made at first? “ But it is not to 
be understood as’ the reason, why man is unclean 
and unrighteous.” From the placing of the words 
one would really judge it was: and how do you 
prove it is not? Why, *‘ Job and his friends use this 
manner of speech, in other places of this book. ‘ Shall 
‘mortal man be more just than God ? Shall a man be 
more pure than his Maker: 2?” (Job iv. 17. .) Nay, 
~~ this is not the manner-of speech which i is in question ;__ 
$0 you are here quite wide of the mark. “ However 
i ow can man ‘be justified with God: > Or 
~ how ean hé be clean that i is born of a woman ! pret 

Job xxv. 4.) 

And does not this point at Ouvinal Sin ; ? You say, 
No. For “if Job and his friends had known that 
the reason of our uncleanness. and imperfection was 
_ our receiving a corrupted nature from Adam, they 

ought to have given this reason of it.” And do 

they not, in ‘the very words before us? You say, 

“No: they turn our thoughts to quite a different 

reason, namely, the uncleanness of the best of crea- 
tures in ‘his sight.” This is not a different. reason, — 

put falls in with the other : and the natural meaning 4 


Pe ‘of these texts is, ‘How can n he be clean that i is born. 


a 
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of a woman,’ (Job xxv. 4.) and so conceived and 
born in sin? ‘Behold, even to the moon, and it 
shineth not, 2 _compared with God ;° ‘yea, the stars 
are not pure in his sight! ? How ‘ snide less man that 
is 2 worm?’ In how much higher and stricter a sense 
is man impure, that carries about with him his mor- 
. tality, the testimony of that unclean nature be es he 
brought with him into the world ? | 

ae Shall mortal man be more just than God? Shall 
a man be | more. pure than his Maker?’ (Job iv. 17.) 
Shall man dare to arraign the justice of God? To 
say, God punishes him more than he deserves : ? 
: ‘ Behold, he put no trust in’ his servants, and his 
angels he charged with folly.” (Job-iv. 18, 8c.) 
Many of these left their first estates ; even their wis- 


dom was not to be ‘depended on. ‘ How much less 


“int them that dwell in houses of clay :’ whose bodies, 

liable to” pain, sickness, death, are standing monu- 
ments of the folly and Te oan whieh are weep 
rooted in their souls? — 


‘What is man, that he should be clean, and he’ — 


which i is born of a woman, that he should be ap 


eous? Behold he putteth no trust in his holy ones;’. 


yea, the heavens ‘are not pure in his sight.’ His 

holy angels have fallen, and the highest creatures are 

“not pure in comparison of him. ‘How much were 
abominable and ‘filthy,’ in the strictest sense, ‘is 

man,’ every man born into the world? ‘ Who drink- 

eth iniquity like water,’ (Job xv. 15, 16.) iniquity of 
every kind, so readily, so naturally, as being so 
thoroughly agreeable Oo the wee of his flesh, and 
of his mind ? : 


weak and fleshly state cannot be clean before God.” 
Certainly, as clean asthe moon and stars at least ; 
if he be as he was 2 created. He was ‘made hat 


‘You ‘conclude the head thus, “ Man in his present | 
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a little lower than the angéls.’ Consequently he was 
then far higher and more pure, than these, or ‘the 
sun itself, or any other part of the material creation. 
You go on, SEY cannot a man ‘be. clean before 
God? Because he is conceived and born i in sin? No 
such thing. © But because if the purest ¢ creatures are 
not pure in comparison of God, much less 2 a being 
subject to so many infirmities as a mortal man.” 
Infirmities! What then? Do innocent ‘infirmities 
make a man unclean before God? Do labour, pain, 
bodily weakness, or mortality, make us ‘filthy and 
abominable 2 Surely not. Neither could they 1 make 
a man pure from sin, less” pure ‘than the * moon and 
stars. Nor €an we conceive Adam as he came. out 
of the hands of | God, ‘to have been in. any ‘sense less. 
clean than these: All these texts therefore must re- 
fer to that sinful _nnparity,, which ty man brings 
into the world. | f 

You add, “ Which i isa devionnienion to ‘me, hat” 
Job and his friends were wholly strangers to this 
doctrine.” A demonstration of a peculiar kind ! I 
think neither mathematical nor logical. | 

16. The last proof i is, John iii. 6. ‘That which i is. 
born of the flesh is flesh, and that which i is born of 
the spirit 1s spirit.” (p. 144.) - 

“* Here by flesh Dr. Taylor andetienhae ‘nothing 
else, but the mere parts and powers of a man: and 
by being born of the flesh, the being born of a woman, 
with the constitution and netural powers of a man. a 
Now let us suppose that human nature is not at all 

_ corrupted, and Jet us try what sense we can make of _ 
_ other scriptures, where the’ ‘word flesh is used in op- 
"position to spirit, as it is here, Rom. viii.1. ‘There 
is no condemnation to them who walk not after the 
but after the: spirit 3 that is, not after ye ‘pure, . 


* Vindication, Pp 78, &e. 
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“uncorrupted constitution and powers of man. Again, 


(ver. 8.) ‘They that are in the flesh cannot please | 


God ;? that is, they that have the parts and powers 
of a man. Again, ‘If ye live after the flesh ye shall 
die :’ that is, if ye live suitably to the constitution 
and powers of your nature. Once more : how shall 
we understand ‘the flesh lusteth against the spirit, 
and the spirit against the flesh,’ (Gal. v. 17.) if flesh 
means nothing but the pire and upcorrupted powers 
of human nature ? 
“But this text, John iii. 3. is, “necardins to Dr. Tay- 
lor, so far from implying any, corruption of our na- 
ture, that “on the contrary it supposes we have a 
nature susceptible of the,best habits, and capable of 
being born. of the Spirit.” (p..145.) And who ever 
denied it? Who ever supposed, that such a corrup- 
tion of nature, as for the present disables us for Spi- 
ritual good, renders us incapable of being born of the 
Spirit ¢ 2 
~“ But if natural generation is the mean of convey- 
ing a sinful nature from our first parents to their pos- 
terity, then must itself be a sinful and unlawful thing.” 
I deny the consequence. You may transmit to your 


children a nature tainted with. sin, and yet commit 


no sin in so doing. 

“t Again, we produce one e another, only as the oak 
produces the acorn, The proper production of a 
child is from God. But if God produces a fectus,, 
which has sinful dispositions, he produces those dis- 
positions.” (p. 146.) Your argument proves too 
much. 4 would prove God to be the author of all 
actual (as well as original) sin, Yor “it is the power 
of God under certain laws and established rules,” 

which produces not only the fetus, but all the motion. 
in the universe. It is his power which so violently 


expands the air, on the discharge of a pistol or can — a 


11. ? 


rats! ot 
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non. It is the same which-produces muscular mo- 
tion, and the circulation. of all the juices in man. 
But does he therefore produce adultery or murder? 
Ts he the cause of those sinful motions 2 He is the cause 
of the motion, (as he is of the fetus) of the sin, he is 
not: Do not “say, This is too fine a distinction? Fine 
as it is, you must: necessarily allow it. | Otherwise 
you make God the direct author of all the sin under 
heaven. To apply this more directly to the point. 
God does produce the feetus of man, as he does of 
trees, empowering the one and ‘the other to propa- 
gate each after its kind ; and a sinful man propagates, — 
after his kind, another unfill man. Yet God produces, . 
in the sense above-mentioned, the man, but not the sin. 
17. Their sixth proposition is, ‘ The fall brought — 
upon mankind: the loss of communion with God, his — 
displeasure and-curse, so as we are by nature children 
of wrath, bond-slaves to Satan, and justly liable to all 
punishments, in this world and that which is to come. 
In proof of the first clause of this proposition, they 
cite Gen. iii. 8, 10, 24. On-this you observe, “ Adam 
and Eve by their sin did forfeit communion with 
God. But God did not take the forfeiture.” (p. 147. ) 
Surely he did, when ‘ they 1 afraid, and hid them- 
selves from his presence.’ But | nie they 
had frequent: communion with him.” This does not. 
prove, they did not lose it before. ali 
“But their posterity did not. “Abel had. comr 
‘munion with him, and so had the patriarchs and pro- 
phets. And so have we at this day. So that as we 
could not justly have lost this communion by Adam’s 
sin, it is true, in fact, that we have not lost it. We 
still have ‘fellowship. with the eer ihe Son. 72% 
©. 148.) | 
Could we not nae, by Adam’s sin, hae sour 
very existence f And if we had hot existed, cou 
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have had communion with God? “ But we have not 
_ lost it in fact. We still have ‘fellowship with the 
Father and with the Son.’” Who have? All men 
‘born into the world? All Jews, and Turks, and Hea- 
thens? Have all that are called Christians? Have 
the generality of Protestants ‘ fellowship with. the 
Father and the Son? What fellowship? Just as much 
as light has with darkness, as much.as Christ has with 
‘Belial. The bulk of mankind, Christians as well as 
‘Heathens, Protestants as well as Papists, are at this 


day, and have been ever since they were born, ‘ with- 


out God.’.. *ASee, Atheists in the world. 

We need not therefore say, “ Their fellowstin with 
God, is owing to his mercy through a Redeemer.” 
‘They have_none at all: no fellowship with the only 
true God, and with Jesus-Christ_whom he hath sent. 
Indeed: thay have no great need of Jesus Christ, ac- 
cording to your account : Seeing “ 4/1 that God’s 
grace doth for us in Christ, to repair what we lost in 
Adam, is raising us up at the last day!” You add, 
“ And therefore communion with God, is either the 
same grace which was vouchsafed to Adam, continu- 


ed to-us;” (p. 149.) (to every man- born into the 


world, as naturally as seeing or hearing!) Op, otf 
‘there be any thing extraordinary in it” (which you 
judge, can hardly be allowed!) “it belongs to the 
redundancy of. grace, neh has no relation to any 
thing we lost by Adam.” That the whole passage 
has relation to what we lost in Adam, has been shown 
already. But what conception you. have of com- 
munion with God is easily seen by this. wonderful ac- 
count of it. 

“ However, this text pives no intimation, that 
Adam’ 8 posterity lost communion with God for his 
“ees wes shows that Adam did so. And all his pos- 
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terity has done the same. Whence is this, unless 
. from his sin? ; 

Ver. 24. ‘So he drove out the man; sand he pled: 
at the east end of the garden of Eden cherubim: and 
a flaming sword, which turned every bck to keep 
the way of the tree of life.’ 

Although God is equally present in ‘every place, 
yet this was a clear token, that man had not. now 
that near communion with him, which he had en joy" 
ed before his sin. 

18 Prop. “The fall brought upon. mankind God's: 
displeasure and curse, so as we are by oy the 


_ ehildren of wrath.” 


“The text on which this is evolinded. Epb. li, 2, s 
we have considered before.” And those considera— 
tions have been answered ot Jerge. 

You add, “ How mankind could be- justly brought 
under God’s displeasure for Adam’s sin, we cannot. 
understand. On the contrary, we do’ ‘understand, i 
is unjust. And therefore, unless our understanding 
or perception of truth be false, it must be unjust. 
But understanding must be the same in all beings, as 
far as) jthey do. understand. Therefore, if we under-. 
stand, that i ts unjust, God understands it to be s SO" 
too.” (p. 151.) . 

Plausible enough. But let us salle the. argument 
in pieces. “How mankind could be justly” brought. 
ander God’s. displeasure for Adam’s sin, we cannot. 
understand. *” Tallow it. I cannot understand, that 
3s, clearly or fully comprehend. the depth of the di-. 
vine judgment therein; no more than I ean, how the 
whole brute creation through his sin should have been. 
made subject to vanity, and should groan together, in 
_ weakness, in various pain, in death, until this day. 1 

“On the labs at we do understand, it is unj a 
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Ido not understand it is. It is quite beyond my 
understanding. It is a depth which I cannot fathom. 
“Therefore unless. our. understanding or perception 
of truth be false, it must be unjust.” Here lies the - 
deceit. You shift the terms, and place as ‘equivalent 
those which are not equivalent. Our perception of 
truth cannot be false : our understanding or apprehen- 
sion. of things may. “ But understanding must be the 
. same in all beings.” ; Yes, i in the former sense of the 
word, but not the latter. “Therefore if we under- 
stand (apprehend). it is unjust, God understands it so 
we Nay verily : “Asthe heavens are higher than the 
cone so are his thoughts higher than our thoughts.’ . 
_“ What a God must he be, who can curse his in- 
n cent creatures, before they have a being? Is this 
‘od, O Christian?” Bold enough ! So Lord 
| — ‘‘Moses’s God | your God: ?” He is mine: al- 
though he said, Cursed be Cunaan, including his 
posterity, before they had a being. And although 
he now permits millions to come into a world, which 
every where bears the marks of his displeasure. And 
he permits. human souls to exist in bodies, which are 
(how we know not, but the fact we know) conceived 
and born in sin, by reason whereof, all men coming 
into the world are children of wrath. But he has 
provided a Saviour for them all. And this fully ac- 
quits both his justice and mercy. 
19. “So as we are by nature bond-slaves to 
Satan,” 2. Tim. ii. 26.“ And that they may re- 
- eover themselves out of the snare of the devil, whe 
are taken captive at his will.’ (p. 152.) _ 
you say, “ The apostle speaks this of the un- 
ted Gentiles, who were slaves to Satan, not 
through. Adam, but through their own fault. ” Both 
one and the. other. But how does it appear, that 
he opens ‘this of the Gentiles only? 
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Without offering at. any proof of this, you go on, 
“The clause, ‘taken captive by him,’ is spoken, not 
of the devil, but of ‘the servant of the Lord.” For 
thus the place should be rendered ; ‘ That they 
may awake out of the snare of the devil, being re- 
vived by him,’ that is, the servant of the Lord, to his, * 
that is, God’s will. (p 153.) ” 

Well; the proof. “The word Gayete eines to 
revive: ad so here, to restore men to life and. salva-_ 
tion.” As a proof of this sense of the word, you cite 
Luke v. 10. But this rather proves the contrary. 
For there it has nothing to. do with reviving. We 
read in the verse before of: the ‘fishes which they. 
had taken:’ alluding to which ‘Jesus said unto 
Simon, from henceforth thou shalt cateh men : ? take 
them captive in the gospel net. Although, therefore, 
it were allowed (which cannot be doney that his re- 
lated, not to the word immediately preceding, but to 
smaller which stands three verses off, yet even ‘this 
would avail nothing + since the sense which _you im- 
pose upon Ceyetw, is what it will, by no means bear. 

You say, indeed, “It always means to take alive, 
‘or save alive.” (p. 154.) It does mean, to take alive. 
But you bring, not one authority to. prove, that it 
ever means to save alive. It therefore “suits the 
devil and his snare” admirably well: for he does 
not take therein those who are free among the dead = 
but those who are alive i ina natural, though dead i in 
a spiritual sense. , 

_ © But however this tig they were not led. ‘captive 
through Adam’s sin, but their own wickedness,” (p. 
155.) ‘They were bond-slaves to Satan (which was: 
the point to be proved) nee Adam’s oe and— 
their own wickedness. — 

“Yea, but what an inconsistency must that Bee ein t ke 
- divine dispensations and in the. “Scriptures, a it can 
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be made appear from them, that God hath, for no 
fault of ours, but only for Adam’s one sin, put us all 
into the hands of the devil: when he hath been in 
all ages providing means, to preserve or rescue man- 
kind from him?” (p. 156.) What can be made ap- 
» pear from the scriptures is this: that from Adam, sin 
passed upon all men ; ‘that hereby all men being by 


nature dead in sin, cannot of themselves resist the — 


, devil : and that, consequently, all who will not accept 
of help from God, are ‘taken captive by Satan at 


his will? And there is no inconsistency between, 


this, and any of the divine dispensations. 
“Prop. And justly liable to all punishments i in 
this world, and that which is to come.’ 

-That all men are liable to these for Adam’s sin 
alone, I do not assert : but. they : are so, for their own 
outward and inward sins, which through their own 
fault, spring from the infection of their nature. And 
this, I think, may fairly be inferred from Rom. vi. 
23. ‘The wages of sin is death: its due reward : 
death, temporal, spiritual, and eternal, God grant, 
we may never feel itso! 

19, You conclude this part : ate cannot see, that 
we have advanced one step further, than where we 
were at the conclusion of the first part, namely, That 
the consequences, of Adam’s first sin upon us, are 
labour, sorrow, and mortality, and no other.” (p. 
162.) 


instead of repeating those proofs over again, I shall 
close this part with that beautiful description of the 
Present state of man, which Mr. Hervey gives us 
om Mr. Howr’s Lavine Temprce. “ Only,” says 
hey let me hint, that it considers the human soul, 


‘The contrary to this having been so » largely proved, 


as oe ‘an habitation of God through the — 


baat: A 


ice 
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“ That he hath withdrawn himself, and left this 
his temple desolate, we have many. sad. and plain 
proofs before us. The stately ruins are visible to 
every eye, and bear in their front (yet extant) this — 
doleful inscription, Here God once dwelt, Enough 
appears of the admirable structure of the soul of 
man, to show the divine presence did sometime re- 
side in it: more than enough of vitious. deformity, 
to proclaim he is now retired and gone. The lamps, 
are extinct, the altar overturned ; the light and love — 
are now vanished, which did the one shine with so 
heavenly brightness, the other burn with so_ pious” 
fervour. The golden candlestick is displaced, to make 
room for the throne of the prince | of darkness. ‘The 
sacred incense, which sent up its rich perfumes, is’ 
exchanged for a poisonous, | hellish vapour, The 
comely order of this house is all turned into confu- 
sion: the beauties of holiness into noisome. impu- 
rities : the house of prayer into a den of thieves, 
Thieves of the worst kind; for every lust is a thief, ‘ 


and every theft is sacrilege. ; ‘The noble. - powers 


which were designed and dedicated to divine con- 
templation and delight in God, are alienated to the 
service” ‘of the most despicable idols, and employed 
in the vilest embraces; to behold and admire lying 
vanities, to indulge and cherish lust. and wickedness. 

“There is not now a system, an entire table of 
coherent truths to be found, or a frame of holiness, 


put some shivered parcels. And if any, with great 


toil and labour, apply themselves, to draw out here 
one piece, ¢ and there another, and set them together ; : 


they serve rather to show, how exquisite the divine: 


workmanship was in the original composition, than 
the excellent purposes for which the whole was at 4 


first designed. - Some. pieces agree, and own one_ 


another : : but how goon are our cauedes nonplu ed 
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‘and superseded | How many attempts have been 
made, since that fearfal fall and ruin of this fabric, 
to compose again the truths of so many several kinds, 
into their» distinct orders, and make up frames of 
seience or useful Imowledge ?. ? And after so many 
ages, ‘nothing is finished in any. kind. Sometimes 
truths are misplaced ; and what belongs to one. kind, 
is transferred to another, where it will not fitly 
amatch : sometimes falsehood inserted, which shatters 
or disturbs the whole frame. And what with much 
fruitless pains is done by one hand, is dashed in 
pieces by another: and it is the work of a following 
age, to sweep away the fine-spun cobwebs of a. 


former. \ And those truths which are of greatest use, — 


thonst not most out of it iat are least, qeseided 
are so. Nee: ‘dd torn off, te they caniict be 
wrought in, so as to take hold oft the soul, but hover, ' 
as faint, ‘ineffectual notions, that signify nothing. 
“Tis very fundamental powers are shaken and ae 
jomted, and their order towards one another con- 


Bi fet and Deeg a that what i is, e usess con- 


disbelieved aa ued or held — in poe ne 
and shines with too feeble a light, in | that malignant 


darkness, which ‘comprehends it not. “ You come, — ra . 


amidst all this confusion, into the ruined palace of 
some great prince, in which you see, here the frag-*- 
ments of a noble ba there the. shattered Picees:* 


_ He that invites you~ 
. view of the soul he man, lve 1 but - 


Bold the d ak ation! _ All things vide oa. waste. Son 
Ms 12. ; 


ae \ 
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that should there be any pretence to the divine 
presence, it might be said, If God be here, why is 
it thus ? The faded glory, the darkness, the disorder, 
_ the impurity, the decayed state in all respects of 
this temple, too ee show, The Great Jnbaiigent 
1s gone!” ; 
Newington, J doe a1. 


In-your third nate you: propose, i to j mower’ 
some objections and queries: and then to consider 
the connexion of the doctrine of orem sin ie 
other parts of religion, = Sa 

Obj. I. Are we not in worse ‘moral circum- 
stances, than Adam was before he fell ? I answer, 
{p. 168.)-1. If by moral cirewmstances you mean, 
the state of religion and virtue, it is certain ‘the 
greatest part’ of mankind, ever were and still are 
‘very corrupt. © ‘But this is not the fault of their na-— 
ture, but occasioned by the abuse of it, in prostituting 
reason to appetite, whereby in process. of time, they 
have sunk themselves into’ ‘the most lamentable de- 
grees of 1 ignorance, aioe aolateys auc 
debauchery. aan ie 8 

‘But how came this? How came all siekions has 
to “abuse their nature,” thus to ‘ prostitute reason 
to appetite?” How came they all to sink into this 
‘ “lamentable ignorance, superstition, ‘idolatry, 1B- 

a justice, debauchery ?” How came it, that half of 
. them, at least, if their nature was uncorrupt, did not 
“use it well? Submit appetite to reason, and rise, 
while the other sunk? “ Process of time” does not 
help us out at all. For if it made the one-half of 
mankind, more and more vitious, it ought. by the 
the same degrees to have made the other half, more 
and more virtuous. If men were’no more inclined — 

. to one side than the other, this must: absolutely have 


* 
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been the event. Turn and wind as you please, you 
will never be able to get over this. You will never 
aceount for this fact, that the bulk of mgokind. have 
in all ages “prostituted their reason to appetite,” 

even till they sunk into “lamentable ignorance, 


superstition, idolatry, injustice, and debauchery : :” but 


by allowing their very nature to be in fault, to be 
_ more inclined to vice than virtue. 

~“ But if we have all a corrupt nature, which as we 
cannot, so God will not-wholly remove in this life, 
then. why do we try to reform the world?” Why? 
Because, whether the corrupt nature be. wholly re- 
moved, or not, men may be reformed, as to ‘ cease 
from evil,’ to be renewed in the spirit of their mind, 
and by. patient continuance in well-doing, to seek 
and find, takes and honour, and immortality.’ 

~“T answer, 2. If by moral circumstances you 
mean, provision “and means for spiritual improve- 
- ment, those given us through Christ, are far greater 
than Adam had before he sinned.” (p. 169.) ‘To those 
who believe in. Christ they are. But above four- 
fifths of the world are Mahometans or Pagans still. 
And have these, (immensely the greater part of man- 
kind: to ‘say. nothing of Popish nations) greater 
provision and means for splewiaak: sige aida than 
Adam before he sinned? - 

“But if, 3. by moral. circumstances . you. mean 


‘moral,” (rather natural) “‘ abilities, or mental aug a 


{a consideration quite foreign to the question) oy 


answer, The Scriptures no where compare our fon. 5 


. ties with Adam’s. Nor know I how we can judge, 


but by comparing the actions of Adam in innocence — 


with what men have performed since.” (p. 170.) _ 
Yes, we can judge thus. ‘There could be no de- 
- fect in Adam’s understanding, when he came first 

out of the hands of his Creator, but there are es- 


ks ie 


ex 
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sential defects in mine: and yours, and every man’ s 
whom we know.—Our apprehension i is indistinct, our 
judgment false, our reasoning. wrong, in a. thousand © 
instances. So it always. was: and so it is still, after 
all the care we can, possibly take... Therefore. “our 
faculties are not as sound and fit for right action, as 
Adam’s were before he sinned.” he 
“ But any man of common understiguding. oie 
have drest and kept the garden as well as he, ee cab 
neither affirm nor deny this. For we know not how 
he dressed and kept it. | 
“Nor doth it appear, That. i in 2 giving names. to all 
the creatures, he showed any extraordin: penett 
tion into their natures. For. that the names he gave 
truly expressed the several qualities. of them, is a 
mere fiction, without. any foundation in Scripture-his- 
tory, or the names of animals m fhe senipal He- 
brew.” (p- ee 
This is really, strange ! 1 Th any} man = Be. leatning 
should be so hardy as. to affirm. this, after the num- 
berless. instances . which have been. produced ‘of 
Hebrew. names, expressing the most essential 4 
perty of eachanimal. 4 
And is this. supposition. likewise, “ ,fiahout. ay 
foundation in Scripture-history ?” What is that ? 
Gen. ii. 19. ‘And the Lord God brought every. beat 
of the field, and, every fowl of the air, unto Adam, 
to see: what he would call them,’ to make proof of 


his. understanding.’ 6 And whatsoever. Adam called 


every living creature, ‘that was. the name thereof?’ 


_ Now whether those names were Hebrew or not, (which 


you affect to doubt) can it be supposed tliat God 
would have permitted them to stand, if they had not 
suited the nature of each creature? It is bold there- 
fore to affirm, That “many of his posterity could 
have given names to them as well as he: and that 
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_ therefore this is not a proof, that he had any Capacity 
superior to us.” (p. 172.) 
You proceed, “ Surely his eating the forbidden 
fruit is no evidence of superior abilities.” (p. 173.) 
And it is no evidence of the contrary ; “ seeing” (as 
you yourself observe) “what his special temptation 
‘was, we do not know.” Therefore neither do we 
know whether any of his posterity could have over- 
come it: much less, that “ many of his aopetlig have 
Overcome. temptations more violent than his.” All 
this is talking in the dark, ‘not knowing. bee: we say, 
neither whereof we affirm.’ 

*« And now let any man see, whether siete be any 
ground in revelation for exalting Adam’s nature, as 
divines have’ done, who have affirmed that all his 
faculties were eminently perfect, and entirely set to 
the love and obedience of his Creator. (p. 175.) 
And yet these same ‘suppose him to have been guilty 

of the vilest act that ever was committed.” (p. 176.) 

They suppose Adam to have been created holy 
and wise, like his Creator; and yet capable of falling 
from it. They suppose farther, that through temp- 
tations, of which we cannot possibly judge, he did 
fall from that state ; and that hereby he brought pain, 
labour, and sorrow, on himself and all his posterity ; 
together with death, not only temporal, but spiritual, 
and (without the grace of God) eternal. And it 
must be confessed,’ that not only a few divines, but 
the whole body of Christians i inall ages, did suppose 
this, till after seventeen hundred years a sweet- 

' tongued orator arose, not only more enlightened 
than silly Adam, but than any of his wise posterity : 
and declared that the whole supposition was folly, 


| nonsense, inconsistency, and blasphemy } ! 
$ 12 * 


whereinsoever. ‘it consisted; ‘was not: aittodly. 
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“Ob. I. But do not the scriptures: say, avai 
was created after God’s own image? And ee he 
posterity bear that image now?” . 


jes The scriptures: do. an Gen. 1. 27 « Goa peaked . 


man in his own image.’ But whatever that phrase 


“ae here, it doubtless means the same in Gen. ix. 
. ‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man _ shall his 
oe be shed: for m the image of God made he» 
man.’” Certainly it has the same meaning in both 
places : for the latter plainly refers to the former. 
And thus much we may fairly infer from hence, t hat 
the image of God, wherein man was at first created, 


in the time of Noahs yea, so much of it will’ always 
remain im all men, as will: justify the punishing mur- 
derers with death. But we can in-no wise infer from 
hence, that that entire image of God, in which Adam 
was at first’ peed: nowy remains | in all ae 
pat o 

The words. of Gan v. 3, Sabie: lee oS 


ee begat in his likeness, according to his i image.’ 


‘Adam, (says Mr. Hervey,) was. created in the image 
of. God. After his fall the sacred. historian - varies 
his style, and with a remarkable peculiarity, as 
well .as propriety, says, Adam begat a son in his 
own likeness; (so-it-must be translated according to 
all the rules of grammar, Adam being the nearest 


antecedent.) That every reader may” advert to this 
‘melancholy but important truth, it is enforced by a 


a very emphatical repetition : after his own image, 
as contradistinguished from that é image of God, men- 


tioned in ‘the preceding ‘verse: which expressions 


are evidently intended to denote: the difference be- 
‘tween the state in. which: Spi was created: and 
Seth begotten.” chee: gem 
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«The two follows texts are brought by the As- 
cout to show, what the image of God was, i in which 
Adam was made.” (p. 178.) eee: 
~ Col. iii. 10. ‘And have put on the newman, which 
is renewed’in craiag 6 after a? image of him ‘ang st 
created him.” 

} sa; Eph. iv. 24: ‘Put on aie new man, whidhe aftde 

© the image of God is ee in tighteousness and 
true holiness.’ 

*T answer, These texts are” pecan: © The la 

aril eans a wicked life, ¢ the new: man,’ a good hfe ; 

to which | they were formed and created by the gos- 

be dispensation. And this “new man,’ this new life; 

is “after the image,’ toe oa acne to’ the nature 

of God.” (p. E79.) * ‘ ies 
As you advance no proof of this pertely’ new in- 

texpretation, ‘T leave it to shift for itself. 

To disprove the common interpretation, you aie 
“Adam could not be originally created in righteousness 
and true holiness; because habits of holiness cannot 
be cYeated without our knowledge, concurrence, or 

consent. For holiness in its’ nature ~ implies the 
choice and consent of amoral agent, i winets 
not be holiness.” tps ESO.) 
What is holiness ? a5 it not easel ree ? The 
| Saye of God and of all mankind? Love produ- 
cing: “bowels of mercies, humbleness of mind, meek- 
ness, gentleness, long-suffering ! ? and cannot God shed 
abroad this love in any soul, without his concurrence? 
 Antecedent to his knowledge or concent ?- And sup- 
"posing this to be done, will love change its nature? 
Will it be no longer holiness? This argument can — 
never be sustained ; unless you would play upon the 
word habits. shove ‘is holiness wherever it exists. 
And God could cfeate either men or angels, endued © 


° 
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from the very first moment of their existence, with 


whatsoever degree of love he pleased. Ce See 
You “ think, on the contrary, it is demonstration, 
that we cannot be righteous or holy, we cannot ob- 
serve what is right, without our own free and. explicit 
choice.” I suppose you mean, practise what is right. . 
But a man may be righteous before he does what is — 
right, holy in heart before he is holy in life. The — 
confounding these two all along, seems to be the 
ground of your strange imagination, that Adam “ must 
choose to.be righteous, must exercise thought oe 
reflection, before he could be righteous. ” Why so? 
eae. ‘Because righteousness isthe right use and appl: vatio 
~~ of our powers.” Here is your capital mistake. “No; 
"it is not: it is the right state of our powers. It is the 
right disposition of our soul, the right temper of our 
mind. Take this with you, and you will no more 
dream, that % God could not create man in righteous- A 
ness and true holiness :” or that “ to talk of wanting bi 
- that righteousness in which Adam was created, ‘is to 
talk of nothing we want.” (p. 181.) at 
On Rom. ii. 14. you observe, “ This text ee 
proves, that “natural reason, 2 and understanding i ds = 
rule of action to all mankind, and that all men ought 
to follow it. This therefore overthrows the whole 
doctrine of original sin.” (p. 183.) — Set ge 
‘How do you prove the consequence } p > May not 
men have some reason left, which in some measure 
discerns good from evil, and yet be deeply fallen, 
even as to their scope gid a as’ well as their will 
and affections? “agg : 
On Eccles. vii. 29. ‘ God hath made-man upright, 
but they have found out many inventions ;’ you 
gay, (p. 184, 185.) “Man here means all mankind ; 
uptight, endued with poner to know and perform ' 
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their duty.” You. off no proof for either of these 
assertions. And without it I cannot receive them. 

Again,“ They (you say) means mankind in gene- 
ral.” Lrather believe it means our first parents, who 
are by Moses likewise comprehended under the com- — 


_- mon name of man, or rather O78 Adam. So. Gen. 


v. 2. ‘God called their name Adam in the day when _ 


-» they were created.’ And in the day that they fell, 


whoever reads Gen iii. will see, they found out not 
one,, but ery ‘mventions. ~ This text, therefore, in its 
} g, teaches both ‘tigroniging) upright- 
ness and igen fall of man. i 
From all these texts it manifestly appears, fe "That 


man was created 1 in. ‘the i image of God. 2.. That this — sa 


image consisted not only in his rational and immor- 


‘tal nature, and his dominion over the creatures, but 


also in Imowledge, actual knowledge both of God and 


é of his works, 1 in the right state of his intellectual pow- 
ers, and in Jove, which is true holiness. 


“© Obj. ILL. But do we not derive - from Ketek re 


moral taint and infection, whereby ¥ we have. a natural 


propensity to sin?” (p. 186: ae a. 


_ “LT answer, We hay 2 appetites ‘and 
passions, which if they grow irregular, become sin- 

1. © But po does not amount to a natural propen- 
sity to sin.” - But is not pride sin? Is not. idolatry 
sin? And is : it snot idolatry, to ‘love the creature 
more than the Creator?’ Is not revenge sin? Is it 
not sin to ‘look upon a woman,’ so as ‘ to lust after 


her?’ And have not all mena natural propensity to. 
. these things ?. ? They have all then a natural propensity 


to sin. Nevertheless, this propensity is not necessary, 
if by necessary you mean irresistible. We can re- 
sist and. ang it too, by the ee which is ever 
- of hand, ie pe Mee his 


ae 
¥= 
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This propensity to pile, to revenge, to idolatry, 

” (call it taint, or any thing) cannot be pleasing to God, 

who yet in fact does permit that it should descend — 

from Adam to his latest posterity. And “we can — 

_- neither help nor hinder’ its descending to us. In- 

deed we can. heap up plausible arguments, to prove 

the impossibility of it. But I feet it, and the argu- 

ie ‘ment, drops. Bring ever so many proofs, that there _ 

can be no such thing as motion, I move, and aed : 
vanish away. 

- “ But nature cannot be citi corrupted, i but. by 

the < — ie moral i a i Aes ‘187. hey en 


at > 


‘,. ; ‘it or ets am. ee ua and was ever since 1 Grets 
- member, antecedently to any choice of my own, to. 
es lke ae if oS will not call, these 


; a affair.” = 188.) ay ae ae ara einer i 
i do not as ie to on 


* Tt j is Abend to. say, “inleution is: aa d bog Adam, 
independent of the will of God. And to say, it isby 
. his will, is to make him the author of a ictintgs a 
e188} 7 
We answer, It is not seavcd from ian, independ- 
ently of the will of God ; that is, his permissive will ; 
_ but our allowing this, es not make him the author 
of the pollution. : 
_ “ Oj. IV. But do not the vices of aks often 
‘infect their children ?” (pe 190, 191.) _ 


Kar 


_ self-will, which is as soon as they have any exercise 
' ofreason. So that the use of reason, and the abuse, | 


them. 
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I think we cannot deny it. 

“ Obj. V. How can we account for children’ 5 het 
ginning so soon to sin, but by supposing ey have a 
natural propensity to it ?” (p. 192.) er 


~ * T answer, Who can tell, how soon they begin: ace 
Then they begin when they first show ‘wrong tem= — 


pers: such as plain, undeniable frowardness, revenge, 


generally commence and grow up together. As soon 


order: + the wrong state of their powers, being easily 


inferred from their continual ee application. of. 
#4 = 


“But if parents were wise ad virtuous themselves; 


‘ eat hen endeavour to bring up their. children vir- 
“tuously, there would be less wickedness in the world.” 


There would: but this does not reach the point; 


~ nor, that “ undisciplined children contract bad habits.” 


I have known wise and virtuous parents, who did ° 


me earnestly labour to bring up their children virtuously ; : 
_ and disciplined them with all possible care, from the 
| very first dawn of reason. Yet these very children 


ee 


the way he should go, and when he is old he will not 


| showed bad tempers before it was possible they should 


“ contract bad: habits.” They daily evidenced the 


wrong state of all their Eonttioa both of their under- 


standing, will, and affections, just contrary both to the 


alties appear at all, they appear to be dis- _ 


i? 


Mi; 


~ 


examples and instructions of all that were round 


about them. Here then these wrong tempers were 
not owing to “ the fault of careless or ungodly pa- 


_rénts:” nor could be rationally accounted for, but by 
supposing those children to. have a natural ie sees 


to evil. _ 
It is indeed a general eis: «Train up a child in 


jepart. from: a’ " (Prov. xxii. 6.) and there is much 


°- See 
* Ti 


drive it far from him 


. ready proved, but o 
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truth in that observation, ‘F oolishness i is bound i in 
the heart of a child, but the rod of correction. shall 
e(ver. 15.) that is, prudent. ‘cor- 
rection is the most probable means which you can 


use to remove that foolishness, Yet this no oway: 


contradicts what is matter of daily experience, that 


_ we have a, natural propensity to evil... Nay, the latter 


of these. texts ponEly: con finats it: for if there beno 
ick- 
sda in 1 the pane of Sitosion): to hes és net in 
the heart. of a child?’ Of every. child, of children, 
in general, as the phrase manifestly unports.. tis 
not from, education here: it is supposed to, be, 
eedent to. education, whether. pode > bad. ay 
foolishness means only strong appetite.” ee strong : 
appetite to evil. Otherwise it would not. call for the 
rod of correction, or need to be driven. far from. him. 
« Obj. VI. Might not Adam’ s posterity be said tc 
sin in him, as Levi i As said to pay. tithes in Abrahen f 
(Heb. Vile mtd Wee SE Papas RN hai rnce he SEES ae SY 
Af. the ‘querist MONET Hy to prove a raogniee: de 
to illustrate one expression 
by another, your answer, “ That it is a bold figure,!) 
(p. 195.) does not’ at a affect. him. It is so: but 
still it may be. peranintls cited to illustrate, a similar 
expression. 3 
Obj. VIL. ‘But os is. a ene in_ our berg 


_ which wars against. the law of our minds, and brings 
~~ us into captivity to the law of sin and death.’ (p- 199.) 


And. does snot: this prove, that we come into the 
world with sinful. propensities 2”. 

- You answer. |. “If we come ex, ie. world: wuk 
them, they are natural ; bus if natural, comma: 3 and. 


Me necessary, then no sin.” (p. 200.) eet te 


_ If the consequence were good, with repandt to what 


is $0. natural and necessary as to be erveatiilae yet c cers 


wa 
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tainly it is not good, with regard to’ those propensi- 
ties, which we may both resist and conquer. 

You answer, 2. “The apostle does not in this 
chapter speak of any man as he comes into the world, 
‘but as he ‘is afterwards ¢ aed and aes: by 
his own wicked choice.” 

Where is the proof? How. does it appear, that he 
does not speak of men a haha both oe choice and 
by nature ? 

You answer, 3. ie: does not er of itioelé or 
any regenerate man, but of a Jew under the power of 

sin.” (p. 200.) Nay, your argument proves he does 
“a speak of any Jew. For in order to prove “ the 
apostle does not speak of himself,” you say, “the 
persons of whom he speaks were before the command- 
ment came, i. e. before they came under the law, once 
without the law. But the apostle never was without 
the law.” No, nor any Jew. “ For he was born, 
and continued under the law, till he was a Christian.” 
So did all the Jews, as well as he—“ and therefore it 
cannot be true, that he”-or any Jew whatever, “ was 
without the law, before he came under it.” So you 
have elearly ‘proved, that the apostle. does not in this 
Rasage speak of any Jew at all. 

But why do you think he does speak ae Kovie? 
Nay, of them only ? It “appears, (you say,) from ver. 1. 
«| speak to them that know the law.’ For the Gen- 
tiles never were under the law.” Yes, they were: 
all the Gentiles who were convinced of sin; were un- 
der the law in the sense here spoken of, under the 
condemning power of the law written in their hearts, 
for transgressing which they were under the wrath of _ 
God. And this whole chapter, from the seventh to 
the twenty-fourth verse, describes the state of all — 
those, Jews or Gentiles, who s saw and felt the heigee ee 
<<" a ba se ee ; Rat ah 


ney | of 
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ness both of their hearts. and lives, ad bs te 
be: delivered from. Hee ...0z 
Many passages in your para aden on the Sorcaee 
part of this chapter, are liable to much exception ; 
but as they do not immediately touch the ae in 
question, I pass on to the latter part. é 
“Ver. 14. ‘1 am carnal, sold- under sind, He 
means 2 willing slavery.” (p. 216.) Quite the con- 
trary, as appears from the very next. words, ‘ For 
that” which 1 do, I allow not: for what cf would, d do 
not; but what I hate, that I do.” What I hate: Not 
barbies “what my reason disapproyes:” but what I 
Teally detest and abhor, but. cannot help.. Hore," 
Ver. 17.28 Now, then, it is no: more. i, that do. it, 
but sin that dwelleth i in me. “It is my sinful _pro- 
pensities, my indulged appetites and passions.” (p. 
217.) True: but those. pronenesise were SAAC RHER 
to that indulgence. ~ 
_“ But the apostle cannot mean, | that there} is some- 
thing i in man which makes him sin, whether. he will 
or not. For then it. would: not be sin at all.’ » Ex- 
perience. explains his meaning. I have felt i in. me a 
thousand times, something schith made me transgress 
God’s law, whether I would or not. Vet 1 dare not 
say that transgression of the law was. “no. sin. at all.” 
. Ver. 18. ‘ For I know, that in me, that is, in my 
flesh,’ (not my “fleshly appetites” only, but my whole 
nature while. unrenewed) ‘  dwelleth no. «geod thing. 
For to will’ indeed ‘is present with me :’ not barely 
‘‘ that natural faculty, the will,” but an actual will to de 
good, as evidently appears fons the following words, 
‘ But how to perform that which is good, I find not : ae 
_ Lhave the desire, but not the power. a 
Ver. 19. ‘For the good that I would,’ tha I me 
and choose, ‘I do not: but the evil. which L would 
“not,” which I hate, ‘ that T do,? Tie ER 


ee é. 7 ite. oe _ >» a 
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~ Ver 20. ‘Now if I do that I would not, ‘it is no 
more I, but sin that dwelleth in me: but “ the 
prevalency of sensual affections,” (p. 218.) 3 yea, sinful 
tempers of every kind, “settled and ‘roling in | my 
heart,” both by nature and habit. 

Ver. 21. ‘I find, then, that when I would do — } 
when I choose and earnestly desire it, I cannot: 
: ‘evil i is hae with me ;’ as it were gets in between. 

* Ver. 22. ‘For’ a delight i in the law of God, after 
the inward man: Hat a mind, my conscience ooo 
it 

Ver. 23. ¢ But I see sate tpe avs in my “members 
which warreth against the law in my mind °’ (p. 219.) 
* Another principle of action, which fights against my 
reason” and conscience, “and bringeth me into cap- 
tivity to the law of sin’ which is in my members?’ 
which captivates and enslaves me to the principle of 

wickedness.” (Strange language for you to use ‘) 
‘Seated in the lusts of the flesh :” seated indeed in 
all my tempers, passions, and appetites, which are 
_ several members of the old man. 

- Ver. 24. © O wretched man that Iam: who shall 
deliver me from the body ‘of this ‘death?’ “He is 
under the power of such passions, : as his own reason 
disapproves, but is too weak to’ conquer: and, N. B. 
being a Jew, he stands condemned to’ ‘eteriial death 
by the law. How shall such a wretched Jew be de- 
livered from sinful lusts, and the curse of the law?” 
Did then none but a Jew ever cry out, under. the 
burden of sin, wretched man that Fam? Are none but 
Jews “under the power of such passions, as their 

_. Ownreason disapproves, but is too weak to conquer?” 
And does the law of God “ condemn to eternal 
death, és no sinners besides Jews? Do not Christians 


also (in the wide sense of the word) groan to be 


f pddivees from the body of this death ?? With what 
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truth, with what sense can you restraii this’ Leni 
Ls, a rex, any more than to a’ Turk? — 
. * [cannot but observe upon the whole, the ques- 
tion is, “ Does not Rom. vii. 23. show, that we come 
into the world with ‘sinful propensities?” (This is all 
that is Pertinent | in the objection” awkwardly pro- 
posed, p. 199.) ‘But ‘instead of keeping to this, you 
spend above twenty pages in proving, that this chap- 
ter-does not describe a regenerate person! It may, 
or it may not: but this does not touch the question, 
“Do not men come ‘into et world ie soir abe 
pensities P%-"-' sane a vee 
‘We have sesdavitely 3 an additional proof, ‘that 
they do, i in the words of Jeremiah, ch. xvii. 1g 
heart is deceitful above all’ things? and > desperately 
wicked: Who can know it??’ On this you descant 
(one instance of a thousand of your artful:manner 
of declaiming, in order to forestall the reader’s 
judgment, and “deceive the hearts of the simple’) 
“ Christians, too ‘generally’ neglecting the ‘study of 
the Scriptures, content themselves with’a few scraps, 
which though wrongly understood, they make the test 
of truth, in Sotitradieank4o the whole ‘tenor of re- 
velation. Thus this text has been misapplied to prove, 
that every man’s heart is so desperately wicked, that 
no man can know how wicked his heart is.” (p. 224,) 
O what xi9evorcyie persuasiveness of speech! After 
ah eading this, I was much inclined to believe, without 
going a step further, that this text had been “ge- 
nerally misunderstood.” I thought, probably it has 
been misapplied, and does not assert, that every 
man’s ‘heart is desperately wicked.’ But no sooner 
did I read over the very verses you cite, than the 
clear light appeared again 5 ver. 5. ‘Cursed be the 
man that trusteth in man, and whose. heart -de- 
parteth from the. Lord.’ - 224.) “That man whom | 


ee. ee ee ~— 
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we are not to trust in, means man in.general, cannot 
be denied. After repeating the intermediate verses, 
youyourself add, “He subjoins areason, ver. 9. which 
demonstrates the error of trusting in man: ‘The 
heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately 
wicked ; -who can. know it? This text therefore does 
not mean, who can know his own heart, but’ another’ (Fal 
Whether it means one or both, it positively asserts, 
that.‘ the heart of man,’ of men in: general, of every 
man, is. ‘desperately wicked.’ Therefore as to the 
main point. -contained | therein, Christians do not 
understand. it ne WEORE (p. 224.) neither miePH it 
at all. 


225, ) another thing which you do not. understand, I 
mean this, “I feel much pride remaining in my 
heart, much self-will, much unbelief.” Now I really 
believe pride and self-will and unbelief, to be. es- 
sentially wicked tempers. Therefore in whatever 
heart they remain, (and they remain in yours as well 
-as mine) that. is a. wicked heart... 

After along pause, you return. to. the ‘th, of the 
Romans, and affirm, “ We cannot from any thing i in 
that chapter infer, that we came into the world with. 
sinful dispositions derived from Adam ; for the apostle 
says nothing . about Adam,” (p. 229.) He had said 
enough in the 5th chapter of the cause. Here he 
only describes the effect: the state of those, wha 


are now ‘ brought to the birth:’ but ‘there is not yet. 


strength to. bring forth |’. 

Nor, can. we infer from hence, that any man sins 
through a principle which it was never in his power 
to command, For thenit would be.no sin.” Upon 
this I would only ask, Are you assured, that.no man 
transgresses God’s. law, (whether you will. call it sin, 
or oe through a principle which.it was never in. his 

sie ips 


When. I say, “T feel, I have a wicked heart, (pe 
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power’ to command? At least not for any time to- 
gether ? Every passionate man can confute pee in 
bel He has sad experience of the contrary, 99 

- To those’ objections which you have, in some sort, 
ee you subjoia the following questions. 

* Quest. I. “Is not the doctrine of’ original sin; 
necessary to account for the being be SO ee “pod 
edness in the world?” (p. 231.) Ce eas 

» You answer, ‘ Adam’s nature, it is anowda! eastaet 
sinful, ‘and yet he sinned. ‘Therefore’ this doctrine 
is no more necessary to account for the wickedness. 
of the world than to account for Adam’s sin.” Yes, 
it is. I can account for one man’s sinning, or # 
hundred, or even half mankind; suppose they were: 
evenly poised between vice and virtue, from their 


_ own choice, which might turn one way or the other 


But T cannot possibly, on this supposition, account 
for the general be ae of — in a all — 
and nations. ie ah Mi 5 

~ Again. “Tf men were never Aatawi ‘ito: ‘sin any 
other way than as Adam was, namely by temptations 
offered'from without, there ‘might be something in 
this answer. But there are numberless instances of 
men sinning, though no temptation is” offered from 
without. “It isenecessary therefore some other ac-. 


count should be given of their sinning than of Adams. 


And how to account for the universal spread of sin 
ever the whole world without one exception, if there. 


were no corruption in their common head, would. 


be an insurmountable difficulty.” (Vind: p. 110.) 
Quest. If. “ How then are we “born ‘into the 
world : P? (p. 232.) ” 
You sale s As void of erie’ Kiowledgea as the 
brutes Phe Pee | babes Fi : 
And can you really i jaa sete: ‘text, Job RL 12. 
‘Vain man would be wise)” (evidently epokee: of man. 


ee — a 
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in general) ‘though.a man. be born like a wild ass’s 
colt 3’. implies no more than, “ Men. are born yoid of 
actual knowledge ? >” Do we need i inspiration to make 
this discovery, | that a. ‘new-born child has no actual 
knowledge? Is man compared to a wild ass, of all 
animals. the most stupid, -to. teach us no more than 
this °.. ‘Yea, a. wild ass’s colt? Does not this intimate 
any. thing of untractableness, sullenness, stubborn- 
ness, perverseness? ‘‘ How keenly is. the comparison 
pointed? Like the. ass; an animal stupid eyen to a 
proverb : like the. ass’s colt, which must be-still more 
egregiously stupid. than its dam : dike the. wild ass’s 
colt, which is not only. blockish, but stubborn and re- 
fractory ; 3 neither has. valuable qualities by nature, 
nor will easily receive them by discipline. The 
image in the original is yet more strongly | touched. 
The particle dike is not in the Hebrew, Born awilé 


. assis colt ; or, as. we should Say in) English, a mere: 


wild ass’s colt.”* 

Yes, “‘ We are born with cmany. chine tor: appetites 
os passions: but.every one of these are im them- 
selves good.” ..I grant all the vappetites and passions 
originally implanted in our nature, were good in them- 
selves. Butare all that now exist In-us” good? “If 
not, they, become. evil only by excess or abuse.” 


First, this. may, be. doubted. 1 do not. know, that 


love of praise, of power, ‘of money, become evil only 
by abuse. Iam afraid these and other passions which 
we have had from our infancy, are evil in themselves.. 
But be that as it may, in how few do we find even. 
the more innocent passions and appetites, clear of 


-. excess or abuse? “ But all that is wrong in them is 


from habit,” This cannot be allowed as universally 
true. ‘The little children of wise and pious parents, 
hae: not yet contracted il habits. Yet before they 


_- ® Theron and oot Dial. 11. 
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ean go alone, they” show such’ passions, as are Bal: 
pally excessive, if not evil in themselves. a eae 
» But whatever: they 2 are in themselves, here is. , the 
: s grand difficulty, « of which you. give us no manner 
of solution, whence comes it to pass, _ that those ap- 
petites and passions, which no doubt were at first 
kindly implanted in our nature by a holy God, are 
now become so excessive or ‘irregular, that r no. one 
man from the beginning of the world has so resisted 
them, as to keep himself pure and innocent?” ~~ 
“But without these appetites and passions, our 
nature would be defective, sluggish, or unarmed. 
Nor i ” texts any one of them which we can at present 
spare.” We could: very well spare. the excess and 
irregularity of. them all: and possibly, some of the 
passions themselves, as love of praise, and love. of 
revenge. The love of God would more than sup- 
ply the place of both ; neither does it suffer us to, be 
sluggish or mactive. N or does calm, Christian: forti- 
tude, leave us unarmed against any danger which can: 
“occur. »“‘ But our reason. would have. nothing to 
‘Wruggle with.” (p, 233.) O yes, not only all our 
reason, but all the grace we have received, » has 
enough to struggle with, even when we do not wrestle 
with flesh and blood: We-are still abundantly “ex- 
ercised” by ‘ principalities and penises nd spina 
wickedness in high places.’ sale 
“On the other hand, we are. abet with rallesat 
| powers, which “grow gradually capable of. the most 
useful knowledge. And we, under the. gospel, have 
clear ideas of the divine perfections : we see our 
duty, and the most cogent reasons to perform it.” 
’ This sounds well. But will:knowledge balance pas- 
“sion? Or are rational: powers a counterpoise to sen- 
sual. appetites? Will clear ideas. deliver men from 
inst or vanity ?. Or seeing the duty to. oi; ow enemies: 


= 


* 
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enable us to practise it? WHEL age: cogent reasons 
opposed to covetousness or ambition? A thread of 
tow that has touched the fire. “But the Spirit of. 
God is promised for ‘our assistance.” _ Nay, but what 
need of him, upon your scheme? Man is sufficient 
for himself. He that Glorieth on this mrneheds, 
must glory io himself, not tn the Lord. 

~ Quest. III. “How far “is our’ present state the 
same with that of Adam in Paradise?” (p. 235.) 

-T suppose“ our mental ‘capacities are the same as 
cies only that some are above, some below his. 
standard. Probably there are many in the world 
much below Adam, in rational endowments. But 
possibly the’ force and acuteness of understanding 
was much ceri in our aie Isaac. emi ies than in 
Raa ke SER . S ey "P, soe eh eee Re) SRE ee 

Ido not’ sippirdhiend this. belgie’ any ¢ answer. “He 
that can believe it, let him believe it.’ pe) 
“We are next to inquire. upon what true iron 
those parts of religion stand, which the Schoolmen 
have’ founded ‘upon the doctrine of -original. sin : 
particularly the two” pene: actinides 5 of ucla ws 
—_ REGENERATION.” ‘ 4 


~ In what century did the Shells: ire ae se 


jong before St. Augustine,-(to go no higher?) A sad 

specimen this-of “the honesty and impartiality with 

ecto dg eelnen ow sentiments t 2 oe 

ith Repaueniox. 

au“ Our fall, oo apie aad nposdey in Adam, | hi 

haceniglite; the reason why the Son of God came 

into the world and ‘gave himself a ransom’ for us.” 
And: undoubtedly it is the reason. Accordingly 

the very first promise of the Redeemer was given 

presently after the fall. And given with a manifest 
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reference to those evils which came on all men 
through Adam’s transgression. Nor’ does it appear 
from any scripture, that he would” have come : ad 
the world at all, had not ‘all men died in Adam.’ 

You yourself allow, “the apostle affirms, Rom. v. 
18, 19. That by ‘the righteousness and obedience 


of Christ,’ all men‘are delivered from the « ondem- 


nation and sentence they came under through . Ad m’s 
disobedience : and that thus far the redemption by 
Christ stands in connexion — Adam’ Ss clea tee 
sion.” (p. 238.) Mp 
“But the redemption =e Christ werdids far ‘net 
yond. the consequences: of Adam’s ‘transgression.”” 
It does. Men receive far greater blessings by C 4 
than those they lost by Adam. But this’ does not 
prove, that our fall in Adam prot rer coh of o our 
redemption by Christ > pS ie age 

_ Let us once more consider the text itself, ver. 15. 
‘But not as the offence so is the ‘free-gift. ~ For if 


‘through the offence of one many be dead, much 


more the grace of God andthe gift by grace,” the 
blessing which flows from the mere mercy of God, 
‘which is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded 
unto many,’ ver. 16. ‘ For not’as it was by one that 
sinned, so is the gift: for the: judgment was by one 
offence to condemnation; but the free-gift is of 
many offences unto justification.’ In this respect, 
first, the free-gift by Christ, ‘hath: abounded much 
more’ than the loss by Adam. Andi in this, secondly, 
(ver. 17.)-< If by one man’s offence, pEaTa, ‘spiritual 
and henipere leading to death eternal, re1cNep by 
one’ over his whole posterity, ‘ much more they who 
receive the abundance of grace and of the gift of 


righteousness,’ the free-gift of justification and sanc- 


Pon 


ry one 


tification, < shall Regen ‘in life’ everlasting ‘ 


~ Jesus Christ’. Let any one who pis cea 


et a eee eee 
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tially reads. this. passage, judge, if this. be not er 
Plain, natural meaning of it. : 

But let us now observe your. comment upon it. 
Here the apostle asserts a grace of God, which al- 
ready hath abounded, beyond the effects er Adam’s 
sin upon us,’ ». (p. 239.) It has, upon: them that are 
justified. and sanctified ; but not upon all mankind.— 
“And which has respect, not to his one offence”?— 
Not to that only,—% but.also to the many. offences 
which menvhave. personally. committed.—Not to. the 
DEATH which RE1GNeD by him.”—Yes verily: but 
over and above the removal of this, it hath also 
respect.“ to the Lire in which they who receive the 
abounding grace shall reren with him for ever.” 

Thus far you have proved just nothing. But you 
go. on, “ The death consequent on Adam’s sin, is re- 
versed by the redemption in Christ. » But this is not 
the whole end of it by far. The grand. reason and 
end. of redemption. is, ‘the grace of God, and the 
gift by grace.’” —Infallibly it is; but this is not a dif- 
ferent thing, but precisely the same with the free-gift. 
Consequently your whole structure raised on the 
supposition of that difference, is a mere castle in the 
air. But if the gift bygrace, and the Sree-gift, are 
the very same thing, and if the gift by grace is “the 
grand reason and end of redemption ;” then our fall 
im Adam, to which you allow. the free: gift directly re- 
fers, is “ the reason of Christ’s coming into the 
world.” 
 “ But the perro of the Dew Testament ens 
cepting Rom. v. 12—19. and 1 Cor. xv 21, 22.) 
- always assign the actual wickedness of mankind ag 
the reason of Christ’s eoming into the world.” (p. 
240.) They. generally do assign this, their outward 
and inward. wickedness. But this does not exclude 
| the wickedness of their nature, springing from their 


f 
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fall in Adam. Rather. this, which is” expressed in 
those two places .at least, is. presupposed. an, all 
places ; particularly in the beginning of the Epistle 
to the Romans, where he describes the enormous 
wickedness both of the Jews and Gentiles. 
true,* he begins his: discourse with an ee of tl 
actual transgressions. of the idolatrous Gentiles. Af- 
terwards, chap. iti. he treats of the depravity and 
corruption of-all mankind :-and then -p proceeds, chap. 
y. to’ show, that we are all made sinners by Adam, 
and that ‘ by his offence judgment is come upon all 
men to condemnation.’ The »apostle’s method is 
clear and natural. He begins with that which is 
"most obvious, even actual: sin; and then proceeds to 
speak of original sin, as the joint cause of the neces- 
sity of redemption forall men. But which way can 
we infer, that because he begins with the mention of 
aetual sins, in order to demonstrate the necessity of 
redemption, therefore he excludes original out of the 
account? Neither can we infer, that because it isnot 
expressly mentioned in other Sean ~ 241. ne aed 
fore it is not implied. | : 

But the Reraoner himself silith Abts one oki of 
redeeming us from the corruption of nature. derived 
from Adam. (p. 242.) And seeing he spake exactly 
according to the commission which the Father gave 

- him, we may safely conclude, it was no part of his 
commission to: preach the doctrine of original sin.” 
Just as safely may we conclude, that it was no part of hig 
commission, to teach and make known to men, the many 
things which he had to say to his apoigies before his 
death, which they could not then bear, -, (Jobn 3 Xvi 12.) 
but which according to. his: promise, he afterwards 
taught them by his Spirit, and by them tothe world. 
oe makes: no difference as to the arte of our fae, 


a Boe Me Vindication, p. 116, &e. 
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whether a doctrine was delivered by Christ himself 
or by his apostles : and whether‘it be written in any 
of the four gospels, or of the divine epistles. There 
is only this difference. The epistles were writte 
ter the resurrection. and ascension of Christ; 
fore after the full commencement of the gospel dis- 
pensation : whereas the discourses of Christ recorded 
in the gospels, were delivered before the gospel dis- 
pensation was properly begun. Therefore we are 
to look for the peculiar doctrines of Christ, rather 
in the epistles than in the gospels. However, Christ 
did speak of. this, and referred to it more than once, 
during his personal ministry ; particularly in his dis- 
course with Nicodemus, and Matth. xxii. But itis 
not surprising, that he did not speak so largely, of 
redeeming us from sin, original er actual, by the price 
of his blood, before that price was actually paid, as 
the apostles did afterwards. He considered the 
hitleness of their knowledge, with the violence of 
their prejudices. Therefore we have no cause to 
_ be surprised, that no more is said on this head in 
those discourses which Christ delivered before his 
death. But to us he has ‘told it plainly, and we do 
find the doctrines of original sin and redemption from 
it by Jesus Christ, distinguished emphatically in almost 
every page of the inspired epistles. : 
- To sum up this: 1. Christ speaks very sparingly of 
many things, whereof his apostles have: spoken Jarge- 
ly: 2. Yet he does speak of the corruption of our 
nature, (which St. Paul: expr essly tells us is derived _ 
from: Adam) particularly in the 23d of St. Matthew 
and the 3d of St. John.’ 3, Wherever he speaks of 
saving that which was lostyhe i in effect speaks of this: 


& pee Matths xviii. de a he Thentions thle : 


he ‘There was the less needs wo our wiaaok 3 gedkine 
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much on this head, beeause it was so fully declared 
in the Old Testament, and was not questioned by any 
of those false teachers, against. whom he was ony 
concerned to warn his disciples. . Pe 
- You add, “It has been delivered as a fundament- 
al truth, that no man will come to Christ, the second 
“Adam, who is not first thoroughly convinced of the 
several things he lost in the first Adam.” (p. 243.) 
This is ‘a fundamental truth; none will come to 
Christ as a Redeemer, until he is thoroughly convin- 
ced he wants a Redeemer. No man ever will-come 
to him as a Saviour, until he knows and feels himself 
a lost sinner. None will come to the Physician, but 
they that are sick, and are thoroughly sensible of it: 
that are deeply convinced of their sinful tempers, as 
well as sinful words and actions. And these tempers 
they well know were antecedent to their choicey:and 
came into the world with them. So far “ every man 
who comes to Christ, is first convinced of the several 
things he lost by Adam,” though he may not clearly 
know the source of that corruption which he sees 
and feels in his own heart and life. ‘ But why does 
our Lord never mention Adam, or the corruption of our 
nature through him?” He does mention this corrup- 
tion, and he presupposes it in all his public discourses. 
He does not mention it largely and explicitly, for the _ 
reasons above recited. “ But thé apostles are wholly ‘ 
silent on this head, in their sermons recorded in the 
Acts: and in their epistles too.” (p. 243, 244.) Are 
they wholly silent.in their epistles? This is a violent 
mistake. And as to their sermons, it may be ob- 
served, 1. That we have not one whole sermon of 
any one apostle, recorded’ in the Acts: nor, it may 
be, the twentieth ‘ part. of one. 2 That it was not - 
needful for them to prove, what none of their h 
denied ;—No, not even the Heathens : even these al- — 
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Fowed the corruption of human nature. Even these 
received it as an undeniable fact. . 
© Pitts nemo sine nascitur.” 
No man is born without vices. 
These acknowledged (as Seneca expresses) — 
‘in omnibus vitia sunt: All vices are in all men. - These 
“saw, there were hardly any good men to be found 
‘ upon the face of the earth: and openly testified: it. 
~ Rari quippe bont, numero vie sunt todidem quot 
- Thebarum porte, vel divitis ostia Nili: 
The good lie scatter’d in this barren sail: 
~ Few as the gates of Thebes, or mouths of Nile. 
They had also among them some faint account of 
the cause of that overflowing corruption. So Horace 
Sa Ns after he had asserted the fact, 
© Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas : 
‘Lawless, and unrestrain’d, the human race 
_ ‘Rushes thro’ all the paths of daring wickedness : 
LL at the cause of it, im their fabulous manner ; 
Audox Japeti genus 
 Tenem fraude mala gentibus Studies : 
Post ignem etherea domo 
-Subductum, maces, et nova febrium 
Ferris incubuit cohors : 
Somotig 3 prius tarda necessitas - 
Lethi corripuit gradum. 
‘Prometheus first provok’d the hieckely Sie, 
Purloining Jupiter’s authentic fire : 
'~ Evil, from hence deriv’d, and brooding pain, ~ 
Sit Ginnge disease, with all the ghastly train, 
- Pour’d in upon the wretched sons of men: 
While hasty Fate quickened the ling’ring pace _) 
Of distant death, unveiled the monster’s face, 
“And gave into his hands our whole devoted race. 
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I observe, 3 3. It was neither needful nor. proper, 
for an apostle in his first sermon: to. @ congregation 
wholly unawakened, to descant upon original Pe 
No man of common sense would do it now. Were 
I to preach to a ‘certain congregati ‘at Norwich, 
i should not say one word of Adam, but ‘cidegeur 
“to show them, that their lives, and therefore tt Guy 
hearts, were corrupt and abominable before God. a 

You conclude this head, “ Guilt imputed, is it ima- 
ginary ‘guilt, and so no “object of redemption.” 
I dare not say so as to my own particular. -T pray 
God, of his tender mercy, to. free me from this and 
all ttier guilt, “through the redemption which i in 
Jesus: Christ. te Re ‘ 


TE REGENERATION. 


- “Why must we ie born again ?? 6 245, ) (ou 
subjoin the common, but, as you suppose, absurd» 
answer sy “because we are born in sin, nature is averse é 
to all good, and inclined to all evil. Therefore we 
must be born again, before we can please God.” 

In order to confute this, you assert, “Then it ans 
not be our duty to be born again: “nor consequently 
our fault, if we are not: because it is not in our pow- . 
er.” It is, by grace, though not by nature. By this — 
we may all be born again. © Therefore it is our duty = ae 
and if we fall short: hereim, it is our own Sault. ree 

“But being born again does really signify, the — 
gaining those habits of virtue, which make us chil- 
dren of God.” (p. 246.) Then St. Paul ought” to 


have said, not ‘ye are all the children of God, by 


faith in Christ Jesus:’ but ‘ye are call: the children . 


Bay, but according to the whole tenor of serip~ | 
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ture, the being born again does really signify, the 
being inwardly changed by the Almighty operation 
of the Spirit of God; changed from sin to holiness : 
renewed in the image ‘of him that created us. And 
why must we be so changed : ? Because ‘ without holi- 
ness no man shall see the Lord :’ and because with- 
out this change all our endeavours after holiness are* 
ineffectual. God hath indeed “ endowed = 3 with 
understanding, and given us abundant means.” But - 
our understanding is as insufficient for that end, as 
are the outward EADS, if not, attended with inward 
power. oes 

You proceed to explain yourself at large. i: ‘ Christ 
informs us, That ‘except a man be born again, he 
cannot see the ‘ingdam of God ; ; and thereby 
teaches us, 

I. “ That God hath erected a kingdom, united in 
and. guder him, for his glory, and men’s mutual ial 
piness.” (p. 247.) 

Al. “He will finally admit -none. into. it, who are 
not disposed to relish and promote the Happiness of 
it.” (ps 248.) (Both these propositions I wales 
allow.) 

Hf. “All Re peal 1s quite contrary to tie na~ 
ture and end of this kingdom. Therefore no wick- 
ed men can be fit members of it, unless there be a 
full persuasion, that reverence, love, and obedience 
are due to God:” (I add, and unless it be actually 
paid him; otherwise that persuasion but increases 
our condemnation) “Unless his favour is preferred 
before all other enjoyments whatsoever: unless there: 
be a delight in the worship of God, and in converse 
with him: unless every appetite be brought into 
subjection to reason,” (add, and reason to the word 
of God,) “ How can any man be fit to dwell with 
God, or to do him service in his kingdom ?” nie 

Ww - 
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IV. “It is one thing to be born into God’s creation, 
another to be born into his peculiar kingdom... In. 
order to an admittance into his peculiar kingdom, 
it is not enough for an intelligent being to exist.”? 
(p. 250, 251.) Ido not know that. - Perhaps it is 
not piesibles for God to create an intelligent being, 
without creating it duly subject to himself, that is, 
a subject of his peculiar kingdom. It is highly pro- 
~ bable, the holy angels were subjects of his peculiar | 
kmgdom, from the first moment of their: existence. 
Therefore the following peremptory assertion, and 
all of the like kind, are wholly groundless.“ “tis 
absolutely necessary, before any creature ‘can be a 
subject of this, that it learn to employ and exercise 
its powers, suitably to. the nature of them.” Tt is 
not necessary at all. In this BeRSe surely, God ‘ may 
do what he will with his own.’ He may bestow his 
own blessings as he pleases. ts thine eye fm, bah 
cause he is good § x. rs yee Nie 
_ The premises then being gone, stint hootined: of 
the conclusion? “So that the being born into God’s 
peculiar kingdom, depends upon a right use and 
application of our life and being: and is the privi- 
lege only of those wise men whose: aa attain to 
‘a habit of true holiness.” 

This stands without any Sadat at all. At Mae 
therefore it is extremely doubtful. But it must ap- 
pear extremely absurd to those, who: believe God 
can create spirits, both wise and holy: that he ean 
‘stamp any creature with what measure of holiness he 
sees. good, at the first moment of its existence. ' 

The oceasion of your running into this. absurdity 
seems to be, that you stumbled at the a, threshald. 

ap ue text under. Wpensidexaioe 4 our I 
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consequence of which you- run on with “ born inte 
his kingdom” (a phrase never used: by our Lord, nor 
any of his apostles) and a heap of other crude expres- 
stons of the same kind: all betraying that eonfused- — 
ness: of thought, which alone could prevent your usual 
clearness of language. 

~ Just ia the same manner. you goon. “ One first 
parents in paradise were to form their minds toa 
habitual subjection to the law of God, without which 
they could not be received into. bis spiritual king- 
dom.” (p. 252, 253.) This runs upon. the. same 
‘mistaken. ‘supposition, that God could not create them 
holy. Certainly he could and did: and from. the 
very moment that they'-were created, their rhinds 
were in subjection to the law of God, and hey were 
members of his spiritual kingdom. 

SOB atial : Adam was originally perfect i in elicesai ? 
(say, perfectl; 'y holy, made inthe moral image of God,) 
“ what occasion. was there for any farther trial?” 
That: there might be room fer farther holiness and 
happiness: entire holiness does not exclude growth: 
‘nor did the right state of all his faculties entitle him 
to that full reward, which. would have followed the 
right use of them. 

% Upon. the le. pecenemesivar or gaining habite 
of holiness, takes in no part of the doctrine of origin- 
al sin.” (p. 254.) But regeneration is not “ gaining 
habits of holiness :” it is quite_a different thing. It 
is not a natural, but a supernatural. change ; 

just as different from the gradual “ gaining: habits,” 
as a child’s being born into the world is froth shig 
growing up into a man. »'The nety-birth is not (as you 
suppose) the progress, or the whole of sanctification, 
but the beginning of it as the natural bintha is not the 
whole hee oy the. ao uy He that. 
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he that is born of God, Dis begins to live a spiritual. 
And if every man born of a woman had spiritual life 
already, he would not need to be bom of God. 

* However, I allow the Spirit of God assists our 
endeavours. But this does not suppose any natural 
pravity of our minds.” (p. 255.) Does not his 
quickening then suppose we were dead? His opening 
our eyes, suppose we were blind 2 And his creating us 
anew imply something more than the assisting our 
endeavours ? How very slender a part in sanctification 
will you allow to the Spirit of God? You seem very 
fearful of doing him too much honour, of eee es 
man the glory due to his name! — 

Accordingly you say, “ His aids” are sO far from’ 
supposing the previous inaptitude of our minds” (to 
the being born again) “ that our previous desire of 
the Spirit’s assistance, is the condition of our receiv- 

‘ ing it.’ But who gave us that desire? Is it not God 
‘ ‘ that worketh i in us to will,’ to desire, as well as.‘ to 
do?? His grace does accompany and follow our de- 
sires : but does it not also prevent, go before them? 
. After this, we may ask and seek farther assistance : 
; and if we do, not otherwise, 2 ts given. 

I cannot but add a few words from Dr. Jennings. 
(Vind. p- 125.) “ Dr, Taylor believes ‘ the influence 
of the Spirit of God to assist our sincere endeavours, 
is spoken of in the gospel, ‘but never as supposing § 
any natural pravity of our minds.’ — But certain it is. 
that Christ opposeth our being ‘ born of the Spirit, of 
to our being ‘ born of the flesh: that which is born - 
of the flesh, is flesh; and that which is born of the 
Spirit, is spirit.’ } (John iii. 6.) Therefore the influ- | 
ence of the Spirit in regeneration, supposeth some- 
thing that we are born with, whieh makes such. an 

) ‘influence necengyy § to our re f born again.’ - And : 
if this be not 
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thor tell us what it is. It is plain, it is not any ill 
habit’ afterwards acquired ; for it is ‘something that 
we are “born with. And if to be ‘ born of the flesh’ 
me ns only to have the parts and powers of a man ; 
and if these parts and powers are all pure and uncor- 
rupted, we have no need of any such influence of the 
Spirit to be -superadded — to our natural powers. 
Without this, our own sincere endeavours will suffice, 
for {taining all habits of. virtue.” at 
oceed to your conclusion, | “Ts it not highly i in- 
tot God of our nature, -whose hands have 
formed and fashioned us, to believe our nature is 
originally corrupted ?” (p. 256.) It is: but the 
charge falls not’on us, but you. We do ‘not believe 
“ our nature is originally corrupted. aie Fe you who 
believe this: who believe our nature to be in the 
same state, moral and intellectual, as it originally i 
was! Highly injurious ‘indeed is this supposition to. 
the God of our nature. Did he ueinally give us 
such a nature as this? So like that of ‘a wild ass’s 
colt ?? So stupid, so. stubborn, \so untractable! So 
prone to evil! Averse to good | ! Did ‘ his hands form 
and fashion us thus ? No wiser or better than men at 
_ present are ? If I believed this, that men were origin 
. ally what they are now; if you could once convince 
me of this, I could not go so far as to be a Deist : I- 
must either be a Manichee, or an Atheist. 1 must 
either believe, there was an evil God, or that Hiei 
was no God at all. ete 

" But to disparage our ‘nature is to apamee” the 
work and gifts of God.” (p. 257.) 'True: but. to 
describe the corruption of our nature as it is, is not 
disparaging : the work of God. For that corruption 
is not his work. On the other hand, to say it is, to 
say God created us as corrupt as we are now, with as 
weak an n understanding and as ] ae a will: this 
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_ know God is willing to save me from all si 


- must lay the whole blame upon myself. 
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is isetg the work of God, and God himself t to 
Some purpose! | 
© But doth not this docuine’ oan you to transfer | 


- your wickedness and sin to a wrong. cause ? Where- 


‘as you ought to blame yourself alone, you lay the 
whole blame upon Adam.” (p. 258.) Ido not. I 
sin, both 
original and actual. Therefore if I am not saved, i 


eats 


_“ But what good end does this doctrine promote sa 
The doctrine, that we are by nature ‘ dead in sin,” 


-and therefore ‘children of wrath,’ promotes repent- | 


ance, a true knowledge of ourselves, and- thereby 


leads to faith j in Christ, to a true knowledge of Christ | 


erucified.. And faith worketh love, and by love, all 
holiness both of heart and life. “Consequently, ‘this 
doctrine promotes (nay, and is absolutely, indispensa- 
bly necessary to promote) the whole of that teligion 
which the Son of God lived and died to establish. 
“We are told, indeed, ‘that it promotes humility. 
But neither our Lord, nor his apostles, when incul- | 
cating humility, say a fier about natural corruption. 4 
Supposing” (not granting) that they did not, yet it 


' cannot be, in the very nature of the thing, that any 


- whose nature is corrupt should be humble, should 


& 


Know himself, without knowing that corruption. _ 
* But what can be more destructive to virtue, ha 
io represent sin as altogether unavoidable ?” (p. 259.) 


‘This does not follow from the doctrine. Corrupt-as 


we leis through ——. grace we avoid all 
sin... 


But it is acabntive of virtue. For ce if we Wes 


lieve we are by nature worse than the brutes, what 
* Wonder if we act worse the Paine © 2 Pike: if we 
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way or the-other. Seog they who do not believe thigy 
live no better than those that do. Therefore if “ the 
generality of Christians have been the most wicked, 
lewd, bloody, and treacherous of all mankind, ” it is 
not owing to this belief. But in truth they have ‘not 
been so; neither are they at this day. The gene- 
rality of Christians, so called, are perhaps but little 


better, yet surely. they are no-worse, either in. tem- 
pers Gractions, than the rest of mankind. The ge- — 


nerality of Je ws, y yea, of Turks and Pagans, are full 
as “lewd, bloody, and treacherous” -as they, 

You go on. “It is surprising, that Cleistigns? 
(you mean these of them who believe original sin) 
‘have lost even a sense of the beneficence of God, 
in giving them a rational nature.” (p. 260.) Nay; 
surely Christians have lost that rational nature itself, 
or they retain it to very little. purpose, if “the ge- 
nerality of them are the’ most wicked, lewd, bloody, 
and treacherous of all mankind!” They ought “ to 
be humbled,” for yielding to those evil propensities, 
which through the grace of God they may conquer. 


And they who do conquer, ought to be continually : 


“thanking God,” for this and all his benefits. 
With great decency you proceed, “Who can be=" 


lieve that to be a revelation from God, which 


teacheth so absurd a doctrine ? I make no doubt this, 
with other hike principles, have filled our land with 


NN 


Infidels.” However, the gentlemen who disclaim © 


these absurd principles, of original sin, redemption, 
and regeneration, may very easily convert those In- 
fidels; since there is scarcely any room for Convenes 
left between them. iy 

“Ts not this doctrine hurtful to ais power of ed. 
liness, 2 sit diverts men from the heavenly and sub- 
stantial traths of religion?’ (p. 261.) Just the re- 
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aie genetic is no possi, of the power of »god- a 
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- liness without. it. The power of godliness consists 
in the love of God and man: this is heavenly and 
: substantial religion, But no man can possibly ‘love 
his neighbour as. himself,’ till -he loves God... And 
no man can possibly love God, till he. truly believes 
in Christ. And no man truly polices: in Christ, till 
he is deeply. convinced of his own sinfulness, guiltiness, 
and helplessness. But, this no man ever was, neither 
-can-be, who. does not know he has a corrupt»nature. 
» This doctrine therefore is the | “most proper” of 
all others, “to be instilled into a child :” that it is 
by nature a child of wrath, under the guilt and under 
the power of sin: that it can be saved from wrath, 
only by the merits, and suffered, love. of. the 
Son of God: that it can be delivered from the power 
of sin, only by the inspiration of his holy Spirit: but 
that by his grace it may be renewed in the image of 
God, perfected in love, and made meet for glory. 
- But “must it not lessen the due love of parents to 
children, to believe they are the vilest creatures in 
the world?” (p. 262, 263.) Far from it; if they 
know how God loves both them and theirs, vile and 
sinful as they are. And it is a certain fact, that no 
» parents love their children more tenderly, than those 
* ‘who firmly believe this doctrine : and that none are 
more careful to ‘ bring.them up ‘in fae: nurture | ‘ead: 
admonition of the Lord? j . 
But “how can ‘young people: cabibiolen ae 
* Creator without horror, if he has given them life 
under such. deplorable circumstances ?”. They can 
remember him with pleasure, with earnest. thank- 
fulness, when they reflect out, of what a pit he hath 
brought them up: and that iif sin abounded, be) seg 
- nature and habit, aes, did much more ound 
Why should we subject our con- 
fables, Bene by sts. and 


eee 
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monks?” (p. 264.) This fable, as you term it, of 
original sin, could not be invented by Romish priests 
or monks: because it is by many ages” = they 
either; yea, than Christianity itself. 

T have now weighed, as my leisure would permit, 
all the arguments advanced in your three parts. And 
this [ have done with continual prayer, that I might 
know ‘the truth as it is in Jesus.? But still I see no 


ground to alter my sentiments, touching the general _ 


sorruption of human nature. Nor can“ find ‘any 
better, or any other way, of ‘accounting for that ge- 
neral wickedness, which has prevailed in all nations, 
and through all ages, nearly from the beginning of 
_ ees to this day. 
. Lewisitay, ‘Jen, 25, LIST. 
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“ANA ANSWER oe DR. “TAYLOR'S s SUPPLEMENT. 


You sain to your At ‘ 
MENT, in answer to Dr. Jennings and Dr. Watts. 
All that they have advanced, 1 am not engaged to 


defend ;. but such ee suly as atect ane h ‘merits of 


the cate. 


«You divide ‘this: part of your work into eight oa 


Sh, Heat 


sections oe — —, 


of Input Guilt. : 


os NG si ie, Fis A 


i very” avs Soa a 


efod | 


was which made him ‘ sweat as_ 
. ‘ e blood sheng to the ground a 
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eousness or condemnation, but the’ ee act site 
deed of that person.”* —— ‘te 

‘Were then the iniquities and sins which were sii 
upon the scape-goat, his own ‘proper act and deed? 
You answer, “ Here was no imputation of sin to the 
goat. It was only a figurative way 6 signifying ‘the 
removal of guilt from the igs eh Israelites, by the 
goat’s going into the wilderness.” But how could 
it be a figure of any such ee ae no ie Was im- 
puted'to him? =~ ‘ 

“ Aaron is topieanied, to * pit: the iniquities of 
Israel upon the scape-goat :’ (Lev. xvi. 21.) And 
this goat is*said to’ ‘bear the iniquities of the 
people.’ (ver. 22.) ‘This was plainly an imputation. 
Yet it could not possibly be an imputation of any 
thing done by the animal itself. "The effects also 
which took place upon the execution of the ordi- 


‘nance, indicate a translation of guilt. For the con- 


gregation was cleansed, but the goat was polluted. 
The congregation so cleansed, that their i iniquities 
were borne away, and to be found no more: the 
goat so polluted, that it communicated defilement 
to the person who conducted it into a land not in- 
-habited. Bs i 

In truth the scapé-g bet was a agus of tins “on 
‘whom the Lord laid the ey of us all,” (Isa. 
liii. 6.) ‘He bore our iniquity,’ (ver.. 11.) ‘He 
bare the sin of many,’ (ver. 12.) The prophet v ‘uses 


‘ ‘different. words in the original : of which the first 


does properly signify the meeting together ; the last, 

the lifting up a ee or burden. ‘This burden it 
re great drops 
, iniquity and 
9) - Yes; 
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suffering for sin, the effect being fuk for the cause. 
Accordingly what we mean by ‘our sins were im- 
puted to him,’ -is, he was punished for them: “he 
was wounded for our transgressions; he.was. bruised 
for our-iniquities.’.. He ‘ who knew no sin,’ but what 


was thus imputed, ‘ was made sin,’ a sin-offering for. 
rede pleased | the Lord” (your own words) “to 


Baise him, in; es to. the in of our sins.” 
_{p. 10, 11.). 

© Bat ale regard. to © parents and their posterity, 
God assures us; children ‘shall not die for the ini- 
heir fathers.’”” - No, not eternally. I be- 


lieve none ever did or ever will die eternally, merely, 


f our first father. 

the Scripture never speaks of imputing any 
- person, but what is the act of that person.” 
(p- 13,14.) It.was but.now you yourself. observed, 
that by “our sins were imputed to Christ,” we 


mean, “ He suffered for them.” Our sins then were 


imputed to Christ.. And yet these sins were not the 
act of the | person that suffered. He did not commit 
the sin which was thus imputed to him, 


But “ no just constitution can punish the innocent.” - 
(p. 16.) ‘This is undoubtedly true. Therefore God — 


does not look upon infants as innocent, but as in- 
volved in the guilt of Adam’s sin. Otherwise death, 
the punishment denounced against that sin, could not 
be inflicted upon them. — 

“It is allowed the posterity of Ham and ‘Gehazi, 


and the children of Dathan and Abiram, suffered for — 


the sins of their parents.” It is enough. Youneed 
allow no more. All the world will see, if they suffer- 


ed for them, then they were punished forthem. Yet 
we do not “ confound punishment with . suffering, as 


if to suffer and to be punished were the same thing.” 


es as are barely suffering, but suffering ia ma" 
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sin: To suffer and tobe punished, are not the same 
thing, But to: vufer for ais ands to hegunicheds are, 
precisely the same. ea aero Wie 

If therefore the. Phildvon aks piesa and pa ; 
suffered for the sins of their parents, which no. man 
can dens then they: were pucihes for ppeiay: aed 
the: ‘parents only were: naleMenv ary we shee sjallennes 8 
of the children.” If the children: suffered for those 
sins, then they were punished for them. Indeed 
sometimes. the. parents. too were punished, by- the: 
sufferings of their children ; which is all that your heap 
of quotations proves: and sometimes they were not. 
But however this were, if the children Suffered. for 
their sins, they were punished for thei: “ere 

It is not therefore “ evident, that in all these cases, 
_ children are considered..not as criminals, involved 
_ in guilt, but as the enjoyments of their parents who. 

alone are punished by their. sufferings.” (p.. 18.) 
On the contrary, it is very ‘evident that the children 
of Canaan were punished for the sin of Ham. ; and 
that the children of Dathan 4nd Abiram were pun- 
ished with death, as “involved in the eit of ele 
parents.” 

“ On the other hand, the sartues of an ancestor 
may convey. great advantages 1 to his posterity. But _ 
no man’s posterity can be rewarded for their. an- 
cestor’s virtue.” (p. 21.) The point here in dispute 
between Dr. Watts. and you, is whether the thing, 
concerning which youare agreed, should t be expressed - 
by. one term or another? You both agree, ( 
in his senses can deny) that in all; 


ase account of pious ancestors, given. many. blessings to, 


| * : their offspring. But he thinks, these blessings should 
ane | rined rewards, (and. so do all. the world you r 
ay, rier should.not. The fact i is plain either ways, 


® 
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God does continually, and did in all ages, give num-- 
berless blessings to the children, on account of the 
piety of their fathers. And it is certain, blessings 
given’on account of virtue, have been hitherto term- 
ed rewards both by God-and‘man. > 

» You-conclude this section, “ Thus it sriponte: the 
distinction between personal-sin and imputed guilt, 
is without any ground in Scripture.” (p. 22.) Just 
the.contrary appears, namely, that guilt was imputed 
to the scape-goat, to the children of wicked parents, 
and:to-our blessed Lord himself, without any personal 
sin. \ The distinction: therefore i is sound —_ Senpe 
rate: pie : 


. ie 
ei , SECT. I. 
of the Nat abuure oe Design ofo our Agticions and Mor- 
ae — . AN 


a THAT God {dai to bring Soba e Nat oF these is _ 
certain. But does this prove, they have not the na- 
~ ture of punishments? Did Adam himself suffer any 


affliction? Any toil or pain? Doubtless he did, long — 
before he returned to dust. And can we ‘doubt, but S 


still > as tna pa as a it shad 


.” However, then, ‘the sufferings big 
7. Bs oes ae 


& y 


itual good from that pain? Yet it 


‘unser: Aovetore * they ‘ae sa e 
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wherein Adam’s sin has involved his whole: posterity, 
may “try and purify us, in order to future and ever- 
lasting happiness,” Pp. 23.) this circumstance does: 
not alter their nature: they are punishments still. 

Let “ afflictions, calamities, and death ‘itself be 
means of i improving in virtue,” (p. 24:) of healing 
or preventing sin, this is no manner of proof, that 
they are not punishments. “Was not God able to 
heal or prevent sin, without either pain or death? 
Could not the Almighty have done ‘this, as easily, 
as speedily, and as effectually, without these: as with . 
them? Why then did he not ? Why did Adam’s sin. 
bring these on his whole poder ? Why should one: 
man suffer for another man’s fault? If you say, to. 
‘cure his own; Task, 1. What necessity was there of 
any suffering at all Hoe this? If God intended only 
to cure his sin, he could have done that without any 
suffering. I ask, 2. Why do infants suffer ? What sin. 
have they to be cured thereby? If you say, | “Tt is 
to heal the sin of their parents, who sympathize, and 
suffer with them:” Ina thousand: instances. thie has. 
no place: The parents are not the better, nor any 
way likely to be the better, for all the’ sufferings of 
their children. Their sufferings therefore, yea, and 
those of all mankind, which are entailed upon them 
by the sin of Adam, are not the result of mere mer-. | 
cy, but of justice also. In other words, they have in 
aio the nature of punishments, even on us and om 
“our children. Therefore children themselves are. 
not innocent before God. They ends therefore 
they deserve to suffer. 

And here another question arises: srt aria 

-acerues to the brute creation, from the sufferings | 

‘ i herein their. whole 1 race is ine fs a the sin 


ete ee oe ere Ea ot a 
, ; ae ay — 
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that‘ the whole creation groaneth together and 
trayaileth in pain to. this day,’ a. considerable part 
-of it groans. to God, under the wantonn 
elty. of man. . Their sufferings are caused, or at 
least greatly increased, by our luxury or inhuman- 
ity: nay, and-by our diversions! We draw entertain- 
“ment from the pain, the death of other creatures : 
not to mention several entire species which at pre- 
sent have such natural qualities, that we are obliged 
to inflict pain, nay, perhaps death upon them, purely 
“in our own defence. And even those species which 
are out of the reach of men, are not out of the reach 
of suffering. ‘ The lions déllack and suffer hunger,’ 
though they are as-it were sovereigns of the plain. 
Do they not acknowledge this, when ‘roaring for. 
‘their prey,’ they ‘seek their meat from God?’ And 
what shall we say of their helpless. prey ? Is not their. 
- lot more miserable still? Now what. benefits, I say, 
have these from their sufferings? Are they also 
“ tried and purified thereby : ?” Do sufferings “* correct 
their inordinate passions, and dispose their minds to. 
sober reflections?” Do they ** give them opportunity 


of exercising kindness and compassion, in relieving: 


each other’s distresses?” That I know not: but I 
know by this and a thousand proofs, that when: man, 
the lord of the visible creation, rebelled against God, R 


every part of the creation began to suffer on account — 


of his sin. And to suffering. on account of sin, I can 


give no more proper name than that of punishment. 


“Tt was to reclaim offenders, that an extraordinary 
power was exercised, either immediately by our Lord 
himself, or by his apostles, of inflicting bodily distem- 
pers, and in some cases, death itself.” (p. 25.) I do 
not remember any more than one single case, wherein 


apostles “inflicted death.” I remember _ 
recorded i in scripture, of ihietc ‘e inflicting Re 
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bodily distempers.” (The blindness inflicted on: 
Elymas cannot be so ‘termed, without great impro- 
priety) and certain I am, that our Lord. pansele n= 
flicted neither one nor the other. 

The citations in the next page prove no more e : 
that we may reap benefit from the “punishment. of 
others. (p. 26.) _ But though either we or they reap. 
benefit from them, yet they are punishments still. - 

“ We do not here consider death and suffering as. 
they. stand in the threatening of the law.” (p; 27.) 
You are sensible, if we did, all. mankind: ‘must-ac- > ~ 
knowledge them to. be punishments... And this.is the. . 
very. light wherein we do and must consider them. 
in’ the present question. — We consider. death. and. 
suffering, as they stand in. that threatening, ‘ thou 
shalt surely die.’ That this was denounced to all-. 
mankind we know, because it is executed on all. 
Therefore considering suffering and death as so 
threatened and executed, we cannot deny, that they 
are. punishments : punishments, not on Adam only, 
but on all that i in fact do either die or suffer. 

To sum up this point: although the wisdom and. 
mercy of God do “bring good out of evil.” Al- 
though God designs to extract blessings from. pun- 
ishments, and. does it in numberless instances ; yet 
this does not alter the nature of. things, but. punish- ue 
ments are punishments still: still this name properly — 
belongs to all sufferings, which are inflicted on ac 
count. of sin: and consequently, it is an evident 
truth, that the whole animate creation is punishes ie 
Adam’s sin. Bek adres 


a 
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SECT. 11, 


e- > 


The Aceument ‘alee oe the, Calamus one Sin 
‘ . ness oe iba pe: considered, 


THe rest of our: § preneat inquiry is shrestold, 
1. Whether mankind be under God’s displeasure, 
~~ antecedently to their actual sins ? 2. Whether our 
nature be corrupt, from the beginning. of life? And, 
3. Whether these’propositions can be proved from 
the calamities and sinfulness of mankind ?” (p. 30, 31.) 

Whether they can or not, they have been fully 
proved from Scripture. - ‘Let us now inquire, if they 
may not be proved from the state of the world. 

But you think Dr. Watts “ has here laid too great. 
stress on. supposition and imagination.” In proof of 
which, you cite from him the following words: 
“Can we suppose, that the blessed God would place 
‘his innocent creatures in such a dangerous habita- 
“ tion ? Can we suppose, that- among | the roots, and 
‘the herbs, and the trees which are good for food, 
“the great God would have suffered deadly. poison 
‘to spring up here and there? Would there have 
‘been any such creatures i in our world as bears and 
‘tigers? Can we ever imagine the great and good 
God would have appointed ‘men to be propagated 
“in such a way, as would necessarily give such ex- 
“ quisite pain and anguish to the mothers that pro- 
we duce them, if they had been all accounted in his 
“eyes, a race of holy and sinless beings ?” (p. 31.) 

L. answer, It.is not true, “ that too great stress,” or 

any stress at all, is “here laid on mere supposition — 
st imagination » Your catching at those two. 
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yous suppose and amagine, will by no means prove 
For the meaning of them is plain. “Can we 
i... the blessed God would do this?” is mani- 
festly the same with, “ How can we reconcile. it with 
his essential attributes ? ? In like manner, ‘(Can we 
ever imagine 2”. is plainly equivalent. with, “Can 
we possibly conceive ?”. So that the occasional use 
of these words does not infer his laying. any stress 
on _supposition and imagination. Whe therefore 
you add, “ our supposttions and. imaginations. are not 
a just standard by which to measure the divine dis-* 
pensations,” (p. 32.) what you say is absolutely true, 
but absolutely foreign to the point. 
Some of the questions which you cede ask, to 
expose his, it is not so easy to answer. “ Would i in- 
nocent creatures have been thrust into the world, in, 
so contemptible circumstances? And have been 
doomed to grow up so slowly to maturity and the 
use of ‘reason? Would they, when grown up, 
‘been constrained to spend so, much time in loy 
servile labour? Would millions have been obliged 
to spend all their days, from early morn until even- 
ing, in hewing stone, sawing wood, heaving, rubbing, 
or beating the limb of an oak, or a bar of iron?” 
(p. 33.) I really think they would not. I believe 
all this toil, as well as the pain and anguish of women 
in child- birth, is an evidence of the fall of ‘man, of 
the sin of our first parents, | ‘and part of the punish- 
ment denounced and executed first 0 on them, and then 
on all their posterity. 
You add, “He doth not consider this world as a 
state of trial, but as if it ought to have been a seat 
of bappiiese? me (p. 34, 35.). There is no contrariety 
between these : it might bea state of trial, and, of 
ng lappiness too. And such it certainly was to Ada 
in paradise : whether he was holy or nots, h 


BY 
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doubtedly happy. A state of trial therefore does 
not necessarily imply any kind or degree of natural 
evil. And accordingly the Creator himself assures 
us, there was none originally in his creation. For 
so I read at the conclusion of it, ‘And God saw 
every vm that he had made, and behold, at was. 
very good.’ (Gen. i. 31.) 

- “But natural evil may be mixed with a state of 
trial.’ Consequently this world could not be built 
_ for a seat of happiness. ” (p. 36.) Admirable draw- 
“ing of ¢ Consequences Yet may be: therefore it could 
rit ‘be otherwise.” Whatever may be, God himself 
here tells us what was. And from his own “‘declara- 
tion it is infallibly certain, there was no natural evil 


‘AB. the world, until it entered as the punishment of 


sin. 

‘Neither doth he take a future state ‘into ‘his repre- 

sentation.” (p. 36.) No, nor is there any need he 
should, when he is representing the present state of 
the world, as a punishment of Adam’s sin. “ Nor 
doth he take into his argument. the goodness of 
God.” (p. 37.) Not into this argument : that is, of 
after consideration. So the texts you have heaped 
together on this head also, are very good. ee what 
do they prove? 
_ “He supposes our oe to be mere Sues 
ments.” I suppose, they are punishments mixed with 
mercy. But still they are punishments : they are 
evils inflicted on account of sin. 

“We find, in fact, that the best of men may be AY 
made very unhappy, by calamities and oppressions.” 
(p- 39.) It cannot be. The best of men cannot be 

made unhappy by any calamities or oppressions 
whatsoever. For they ‘have learned in every pos- - 
sible state therewith to be content. ” In spite of al 
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calamities, they ‘rejoice erennvr and in ‘every 
thing give thanks.’ ‘ 

“ From punishments inflicted on paienlir| persons, 
he infers that all men are under the wrath of God. 
But to infer the state of the whole from the case of 
some, is not a fair way of arguing.” (p. 40.) No. 
The punishments inflicted on particular persons 
prove nothing, but with regard to those on whom 
they-are inflicted. If, therefore, some men only suffer 
and die, this proves nothing with regard to the rest. 
But if the whole of mankind suffer ‘rons die, then the 
conclusion reaches all men. 

fn He i is not. ‘quite just, in pronouncing the — 
form of the earth, ‘irregular, abrupt, and _ horrid 3? 
‘and asking, ‘ doth it not bear strongly on our ‘sight, 
‘the ideas of ruin and confusion, in vast broken 
* mountains, dreadful cliffs and precipices, immense 
‘extents of waste and barren ground?” (p. 41.) 
If this be the case, how can ‘the invisible things of 
God be clearly seen from such a ruined creation ?’ 
Perfectly well. _‘ His eternal power and Godhead,’ 
the existence of a powerful and eternal Being may 
still be inferred from these his works, grand and 
magnificent though in ruin. Consequently these 
leave the Atheist without excuse. And whatever ob- 
jections he might form (as Lucretius actually does) 
from these palpable blemishes and irregularities of 
the terraqueous globe: the scriptural account of 
natural, flowing from moral evil, will easily and per- 
fectly solve them. All which is well consistent with 
the words of the Psalmist, ‘O Lord, how manifold 
are thy works! In wisdom hast thou made them all : 
the earth is full of thy riches!’ So undoubtedly i it 
* ooo it bears so visible igo va ruin es ed 
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We ae no authority. from: Scripture,. to say 
that the -earth,- in its present constitution,..is at. all 
different from what.it was at its first creation.” . Cer- 
tainly..we have, if the Scripture. affirms, that God 
said, - after Adam. sinned, ‘ Cursed i is the: ground . for 
thy: sake e; thorns and. thistles. shall it. bring forth to 
thee,’ and, ¢ that the earth was. of old, standing; -out 
of the water, and i in the water,’ until God destroyed 

it for the sin of its inhabitants... 

You -go on... L_-cannot-agree,, that "Sistese, an- 
gnish, and death have-entered_ Into. the bowels and 
veins of-multitudes, by an innocen nt and fatal mistake, 
of pernicious plants and fruits for proper food.” (p. 


43.) Why not’. “Doubtless: multitudes . also have. 


perished hereby, if we take in the account of all ages 
and nations: multitudes also. have been. the living 
' prey of bears. and tigers, wolves nd lions: and mul- 
aides have had their flesh and bones crushed and— 
churned between the jaws of panthers and leopards, 
sharks and crocodiles... And would. these things 
have come upon mankind, were. it not on account of 
Adam’s si ie ; . J 
het you: think, we he « now a: more extensive do- 
mon, over all creatures). than Adam had even in 
his i innocence ;. because we have the liberty of eat- 
ing them, which Adam neyer had.” (p. 44.) . This 
will not prove. the point... That I have the liberty to 
eat a lamb, ‘does not prove that I have. dominion « over, 
alion. Certainly-I have not dominion over any crea- 
ture which I can neither govern nor resist : yea, and: . 
if the dread of me is on every beast and fowl, this 
does not prove, that I have any dominion over them. ; 
1 know, on the contrary, that not only a tiger or a 
bear, but even a dove will not stoop to my dominion. 
£ However, w we have no: authority to say, man 
himself was cursed, though: the ground was.” (p. 
ib 
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46.) .Yes, we have :\the authority of God himself, 
‘Cursed is every» man that. continueth not in. all 
things’ which God: hath commanded. «: The moment 
therefore that Adam sinned, he fell under this-curse. 
And whether the tod and death. to which he and his 
posterity were sentenced, and the painvof child-birth, 
be termed curses or not, sure it is, they are punish- 
ments, and heavy ones too, rene ria is. often 
mixed with judgment. ti fax a beans: 
The main argument. follaves, salt Sia the state 
of mankind in general, with regard to religion. But 
you say, “It is impossible we should make a just 
estimate of the wickedness of mankind :” (p. 1. 
yes, an exactly just estimate of the precise degree 


.... of wickedness inthe whole world. «But it is very 


possible, nay, very easy, to: make an estimate in the 
gross, with such a degree of justness 2 as aioe for 
the present question. on eee luloger? 
Indeed you “think we carry. our censures ws ie 
“heathens too far.” I dare not earry them so far, as 
‘to say, no incacboasl shall be saved. But this I say; 
I never knew any heathen yet (and I have personally 
known many out of various nations) who was not a 
slave to some gross vice or other. Bad therefore 
as nominal Christians are, I cannot yet place them 
on a level with the heathens: not even with the 
mild, courteous, conversible heathens, who border 
on Georgia and Carolina. Much less would I say, 
* possibly the heathens le a less vicious than the 
‘Christian world in general.” -If I: believed this, I 
should bid adieu to Christianity, yeep commence hea- 
then without delay. 
“But if we allow mankind ne be ever sO wicked, 
suppose there is not one upon earth, who i is truly 
righteous ; it will not follow that men are’ ‘naturally 
corrupt: for a sinful action — not infer ¢ a sinful 
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nature.’ If it does, then Adam brought a sinful na- 
ture with him into the world. Butaf:we cannot in- 
fer from Adam’s- sin, that his nature: was. originally 
corrupt, neither can we infer from the wickedness of 
all mankind, be it ever so. aeaty that. her hare a, sin- 
ful nature.” (p. 52, 53.)ine ere Tee 
» The consequence. is: not ik “Ie one man’s 
eurkin thine asin does not prove that he was na- 
turally inclined to evil, then the wickedness of all 
mankind for six thousand years, will not prove that 
‘they are naturally. inclined to evil.”?. For we may 
easily account, for one. man’s committing sin, though 
he was not ‘naturally inclined to evil: but not so 
easily, for ‘all flesh corrupting themselves,’ for the. 
wickedness.of all mankind in all ages. It is not pos- 
sible rationally to account for this, for'the general 
wickedness of mankind ; for such a majority of men 
through all generations being so corrupt, but on the 
supposition of their having a corrupt nature. Sin.in 
one, or a few cases, does not prove a sinful nature : 
but:sin ‘overspreading the earth, does. Nor is your 
argument drawn from the sin of the angels, (p. 54, 
55.) of any more force than that drawn from: the sin 
of Adan: unless you can prove that as great a ma- 
jority of angels as of Lacs Sexe rebelled ans 
their Creator. 
* Again. If our first Siechict felt Ae a pte 
and yet their nature was not originally corrupt, then 
. it will not follow, that ours is so, notwithstanding our 
uneasy and unruly passions.” Empty sound! Had 
any one said to Adam, “ Your nature was oniginally 
corrupt, for. you feel uneasy and unruly passions 5” 
would he not  Peadily have answered, but these be- 
gan at such an hour ; till then my nature was with- 
out either pain or corruption. . Apply this to any 
child of Adam: and if he can answer in like manner, 
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“till such an hour no’ uneasy or unrdly passion had 
any ‘place in’ my breast:”” We will then grant these 
passions no more: prove a corrupt nature ‘in the sons | 
than in their first father. But no man‘can answer 
thus. You and I-and every: man must-acknowledge, 
that uneasy and unruly passions, are-coeval: with our 
foo - a incomes at jaionas if not’. —_ our 
very being. 

Again. ae “a didi sin ‘monn een on | 
himself and his posterity. Yet it-does not follow, 
that his nature was corrupt. ~'Therefore,: though 
others by their-sins bring sufferings on themselves 
and their posterity, it will not follow that their na- 
ture is corrupt, or under: the ‘displeasure of God.” 
Two very ‘different things are here blended together. - 
‘The corruption of their nature’is one thing, the dis= 
pleasure of God,-another. None atlirms, that those — 
sufferings which men by their sins bring on them- 
selves or. posterity, prove that. their nature 1s corrupt. 
But do not the various sufferings of all mankind, 
prove that they are under the displeasure of God? 
it is certain no suffering came upon ae till: he 
was under the displeasure of God.. sia is. 

-** Again. If our first parents by shieiea sin broieigh 
suffering both on themselves and others, and yet 
their nature was not originally corrupt, nor under the 
displeasure of God; it clearly follows, that the na- 
ture of those who suffer purely in consequence of 
their sin, is not originally corrupt; nor are they under 
God’s displeasure.” This. argument is bad every 
way. For, 1. at the time. when Adam brought the 
sentence of suffering both on himself and others, his 
nature was corrupt, and-he was under the actual dis- 

; pleasure of God. But, 2. Suppose it were other- 
wise, all you could possibly infer, with regard to his 
uals is, that ther Saba does not proved their 
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corruption, or their being under the displeasure: of 
God. How could you think, their suffering would 
prove them not corrupt? Not under: God’s displea- 
sure? Therefore, neither this nor the preeeding ar- 
gument, (seeing both are utterly inconclusive) “ take 
off any thing that Dr. Watts has said,” touching the 
present state of the world, asa. sibak of God’s. dis- 
pleasure, and the natural corruption of man. So 
far, therefore, i is “his argument from the sinfulness 
and misery of mankind from being» altogether in- 
sufficient in eyery part: that it is strong and con- 
elusive, any thing Liga have advanced to the saasiain 
notwithstanding. » die 

‘You add, “Suffering may y appen where there is 
no sin, as in the case of brutes and ipronts: or where , 
there is the most: ‘perfect innocence ; asin the case 
of our blessed’ Lord.” — ‘Andelately ‘true: that. is, 
where there is no personal sin, but only sin wnputed. 
There was no personel sin in our blessed Lord: there 
¢an be none.either in brutes or infants. He suffered 
therefore for the sins of others, which were thus im- 
puted to him: as is the sin of Adam to infants, who 
suffer death through him, and in some sense to the 
whole creation; which was ‘ made subject to vanity» 
not willingly,’ but on account of his transgression, % 
But where there is no sin, either personal or im- 
puted, there can be no suffering. 

“I may add, from the present state of reals a 
directly opposite argument may be taken: from the 
enjoyments and comforts, the good things and bless- 
ings, which abound in the world. I might-ask, are 
these creatures so well provided for, under God’ $ 
displeasure? Are they not the care of his goodness? 


Does*he not love them, and delight to do them — 


good ’” (p. 8—61.) I answer, God does still give 
us ho good things, many enjoyments, comforts, 
16% 
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and blessiags. Butvall these are given through ‘the 
Seed of the woman” they are all ‘the purchase of his 


blood. Through ‘him we are’still the care of the _ 
divine’ goodness, ‘and God does delight to do us 
good. But this does'not at all prove, either that we — 
have not a sinful nature, or that we are uty oo 
yess fest se one a HER Us PSEA Re 


Sone Conteqenes go the Doetrine 2 of Original Sin 


ee By this doeeitiié’ some ae veen led to es 
1. That men have not a sufficient power to perform 
their duty. But if so, it ceases to be their duty.” 
(p. 63—69.) I maintain, that men have not this power 
by nature. But they have, or may have it, by grace ; 
therefore it does not cease to be their duty. And 
if they perform it not, they are without excuse. 


“‘ Hence some maintain, 2. That we have no rea- 


son to thank our Creator for our being.’ ” (p. 70—73.) 
He that will maintain it may. But it does by no means 
follow from this doctrine: since’ whatever we are 
by nature, we may by grace be children of God, and 
he ae of the kingdom of heaven. 


etrine, which greatly diminishes, if not totally 
udes the goodness and mercy of God,” (p. 74.) 

t. Paul thought otherwise. He imagined the total. 
ungodliness and dic aan 48 of our sna ‘to be the 


«But unthankfulness is a natural consequence of. 
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very thing which most of all illustrated the goodness 
and mercy of God...‘ For a good:man,’ says he, 
‘ peradventure. one-would. even dare to die. But 
God commendeth,’ unspeakably, inconceivably, be- 
yond: all. human, precedent, ‘ his love to us, in that 
while we. were yet without strength Christ died for 
the ungodly.’ Here is the ground, the real and the 
. only ground for true Christian thankfulness. ‘ Christ 
died for the ungodly that were without strength :’ 
such as is every: man by nature. And till. aman n has 
been deeply sensible of.it, he can never 
God for his redemption : nor consequent for his 
creation, which is in the event a blessi 
only who are ‘ created anew in Christ Jes SUS. 
-“ Hence, 3. Some have. poured great contempt 
upon human nature: whereas God himself does not 
despise «mankind, but. thinks them worthy of his 
highest regards.” (p.'75.). ‘To describe human na- | 
ture as deeply fallen,-as far removed both from virtue 
and wisdom, does not argue that we despise it. We - 
know by Scripture, as well as by sad experience, that 
men are now unspeakably foolish and wicked. And 
such the Son of God knew them to be, when he laid 
down his life for them. But this.did not hinder him 
from loving them, no more. than it does any of the 
children of God. —— a 
~. . You next consider what Br Watts observes with 
segerd to infants, (p. 77—82.) ‘ Mankind,’ says he, 
‘in its younger years, before it is capable. of proper 
~ moral action, discovers the principles of iniquity and 
the seeds of sin. What young ferments of spite and 
envy, what native malice and rage are found in Tlie 
little hearts of infants, and sufficiently discovered 
by their little hands and eyes, and their wrathful 
countenance, even before they can speak} ?? You an- 
aerein a ie Lord gave. us different ideas of them 
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whi he taught his apostles to become as | little! cchils 3 
os ee: ee at alts Lame Hines be ert in some: 


oeertee will ve dhentnsed i wae owneyés:: ‘ Soke 


this any way contradicted by St. Paul’s words, In 
wickedness (xanla) be ye children: (1 Cor. xive 20.) 
untaught, unexperienced: or by those of David, 
‘ My-soul ‘ag even as a weaned child.’ (Psal. cxxxi. 2.) 
“But we discover in them also the noble princi~ 
ples of reason and understanding, with several tem= 
"pers which are ‘capable of improvement, whereby 
they may be trained up in'a good” way : and numbers 
in all ages of the world have risen to” very consider= 
able degrees of excellence.” All this is true: but 
it is not at all inconsistent with the account of them 
given above: by which it clearly appears, that they 
are strongly inclined to evil, net vier mgs ill —_ 
can be a a a nes 
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_SECT. V. 

ee general Argument taken from what God has declared 

concerning Mankind, atthe restoration of the W ald 
vafiee the ses . 


a | 


u THERE are Kee a bite one divines 
infer the execellency of Adam’s stat 
above ours: I. Gen. i. 28. « And. God | 

and said unto i be — and mult 


a 


do; for Linfer nothing from it; with regard 
‘0 the nt question. If. “‘ Have dominion over 
the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of-the air, and 
over. every living thing that moveth upon the earth.’ 
HI. Gen. i. 27. ‘God created man in his own image ; 
in the image of God created he him.’ From these 
three ‘particulars they deduce..the superiority of 
Adam’s: nature above ours... But the very same 
marks of excellency: are more expressly pronounced 
by God upon-the human nature, when the race of 
mankind was-to be propagated anew from. Noah 
and his sons.” (p. 85.) 


IT. Gen. ix. 1. “And God bbleaed Noah and his. 


Sons.’ “With regard to this: whole passage T must 
observe, That God did not pronounce any blessing 
at all, either on him or them, till ‘ Noah had. built 
an altar unto the Lord, and had offered burnt-offerings 
on the-altar.’ Then it was that the Lord smelled a 
_ sweet savour ; accepted the. sacrifice which implied 
faith in the promised Seed, and for his sake restored 
in some measure the blessing which he had given 
to Adam at his creation:’ ‘ Affid said, be fruitful and 
multiply, and replenish the earth.’ On this I need 


only observe; had Adam-stood, or had not his-fall 


affected his posterity, there would have béen no need 
of this: for they would have multiplied and replen- 
ished the earth, m virtue of the original blessing. 

IL. Ver. 2. ‘The fear of you, and»the dread of 
you, shall be on every beast of the, earth, and upon 
every fowl of the air, and upon all that moveth. upon 
the earth : : into your hands they are delivered : every 
thing that liveth shall be meat for you, even 
en herb have I given you all things.’ On 
iL would observe, What need was there 
“hy ¢ wer over the creatures to be given to 


he: 
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man, if he had not forfeited his former power ? Had: 
man remained subject to God, the creatures would 
have remained subject to him, by: virtue of God’s' 
original constitution. . And. why was it, but because - 
man had lost this. — that God here in. some - 
gree restoresit?, 9 © peti d 
But hence you ¢ «“ Saieia hie all that, power is re~ 
stored, yea, more than all: that we have a more ex~ 
tensive dominion granted to us over the brutal world, 
than was originally given to Adam,” (p. 86.) It has 
been commonly thought, that: Adam had full«do-' 
-minion over the- creatures subject to him by a kind 
of instinct : whereas we have only. so far power over 
them, that. by labour and vigilance we may use or 
subdue them. But how do you prove that we have. 

a fuller dominion than he had? By those words, 
‘The fear and the dread of: you shall be upon all: 

into your hands they are delivered; even as the green 
herb have I given you all angst Nay, ‘ the fear 

and the dread of youshall be upon them,’ does not. 
imply any dominion at all. A wolf may fear me, 
who yet does not obey me. I dread a viper, but I do 
not obey it. And thoge words, into your hands they 
are delivered, are plainly equivalent. with < T have 
given you all things, even asthe green herb; namely, 
fer food ;” you. may feed on any of: them. So-far: 
therefore is this text from expressly pronouncing a 
more. extensive dominion given to. Noah over the brutal 

world than was originally given to Adam, that it does 
not express any proper dominion at all. 

Ill. Ver. 6. ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood by man 
shall his blood be shed. For in the image of God 
made he man,’ namely, at the creation. And some 

remains of the natural image of God, as we are spi- 
ritual and immortal beings, are even now to be found 
_ ip every man, sufficient to justify the putting a mur- 
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derer to death. - St. James alludes to the same Scrip- 


. ture, when he says, ‘’Therewith: bless we ‘God and 
- curse men,’ who’ were made (7s yeyovdras*) not are 


made ‘after the similitude of God,” (James iii. 9.) 
But what does:all this prove? That the being: 
ted in the image of God,’ “is more expressly ex-— 
pronounced: upon Noah’ and his sons, than it was 
originally on Adam?” } think no man of sense will — 
say this in cool blood. : ae 

» Of “ the three siesieenbo5i3 then, whiols you brought 


to prove the superiority of Noah over Adam in in- - - 
nocence, the first proves no more than that God __ 


gave to both the blessing of fruitfulness: the second, 

fas from proving-that Noah hada more extensive 
dominion over the brute creation than Adam, aa 
proves that he had any. dominion over them at all ; 

and the third proves only this, that the image ore 
God; wherem man was made at first, is not totally 
lost, now. 

Yet you say, “these three sence contain all 
the privileges conferred on Adam at first. And 
every one of these is expressly repeated, and’ more 
emphatically and extensively pronounced upon man, 
after the: judgment passed on Adam had come upon 
his posterity.” (p. 87.) Expressly?2 More emphati- 
cally 2. More rentenetvely 2 ddeionigiss ? Tam sure not in 
the Bible. 

However, you palnel aie add, (sicut rae ake via) 
“This is to me a clears and rundoubted rica 
be eee 

uteiPhat» ‘the Suloliont Pe came upon all 


men 1 to ‘condemnation,’ did no ways alter the primary 


relation in which God stood to man, and man to 
God.” Certainly it was altered thus far, God was 
a condemner, ‘and man wasicondemned, Andthough | 
“ God is a the God and Father af of mankind, ” yet. 
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st cannot be acces is ‘so. to unregenerate men—men 
who are as yet ‘dead in sin and. cbildgenco!, wrath,’ 
“as much,” ‘- in the same sense, ‘‘as:he was to Adam. 
in innocence.” » Adam then. was surely the ‘son of 
God, as no other man is, till born of the: Spirit. The 
power to become the sons of God is now given to 
none, till they believe on. his name... 

Il. “That the love, regard, oak rheudienae sé 


. God towards mankind in general, are still the very. 


aes 
+ 


samevas to man at his first-formation.” (p.88.) : 
- His providence is still over all, his. works. But he 


~eannot regard or delight: in.sinful man, in the. very 


same manner wherein he ead in-him when in- 


nocent. =a ee) nee 
Tih. “ Thist our nature: as dence se aa has 


just the same endowments, natural and moral, with 


which Adam was.created.” This does not follow, 
from any thing that has ne been said. If.it stands 
of itself, it may. 

IV. “That whatever came shay us rie ae: ‘ee 
judgment to condemnation,’ came no ‘farther than 
was consistent with. that blessing, pronounced upon 
Noah as well-as Adam, ‘ Be fruitful and multiply.’ ” 
This. is undoubtedly true. Otherwise the htiniken 
species could not have been continued... ‘ So that 


the ‘condemnation which came upon all men’ cannot 


infer the wrath of God upon. mankind.”—It neil 
notwithstanding that they increase and multiply: 

must, if they are ‘ by nature children of wrath’—« au 
only as subjecting us to such evils, as were perfectly 
consistent with his blessing, declared to Adam, as 
soon as he came out of his Maker's hands,” (p. 89.): 
Namely, with the blessing, Increase and: multiply,— 
“ And consequently! To such evils as God might 
justly have subjected mankind to, before. Adam sin- 


te 


ned.”—Whether God could Jvstly have done ete or: 
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not, what‘a consequence is this? “If God gave that 
blessing, ‘ Increase and multiply,’ to men in general, 
as well as he did'to Adam, then men in general are 
not ‘children of wrath’ now, mith pee aye 
‘was at his creation.” g 
V. “It is no less si enti that bg St Pagls says, 
‘By the disobedience of one, many (or all) were — 
made sinners,’ he cannot mean, they were made sin-_ 
ners in any sense inconsistent = the blessing pres : 
nounced on man in innocence.” True; not in any 


sense inconsistent with that poet , Tnevense’ and. 


multiply.’ But this blessing isno way inconsistent — 
with their being ‘by nature children of wrath.’ 

“ From all which I conclude, that our state with 
regard to the blessing of God, and the dignity and 
faculties of our nature (unless debused by our own sins) 
is not inferior to that in which Adam was created.” 
(p. 90—93.) Be this so, or not, it cannot bevcon-— 
cluded from any thing that has gone before. But 
we may still believe, that men in general are ‘ fallen 
short of the glory of God,’ are deprived of that glo- 
rious image of sarees wherein” man ‘was —— 
ian 


The Notion of Adwite? = a Federal; Head, or 
et of Mankind, considered. 
ih a 
My: eisai for believing he was so in some sense is 
ie, en was the representative of mankind, when 
NM, 
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God ‘laid on him the iy iquities of us all, and he was 
wounded for our transgressions.’ But Adam was a 
type or figure of Christ. ‘Therefore he was also in 
some_ sense our representative. In consequence. of 
which ‘ all died in oe, as in Christ all. oats be made — 
alive.’ 8 Seah 
But as neither representative. nor eon fad are 
_ seripture-words, it is not worth while to. contend. for 
them.’ The thing I-mean-is this; the state of all 
mankind did so far depend on Adam, that by his fall 
_ they all fall into sorrow, and pain, and death spiritual 
and temporal. And all this is no ways inconsistent, 
with either the justice or goodness of God, provided 
all may recover through the second Adam whatever 
they lost through the first.- Nay, and recover it. with 
unspeakable gain: since every additional temptation 
they feel, by that corruption of their nature, which 
is antecedent to their choice, will.if conquered by 
grace, be a means of adding to that een and 
eternal weight of glory.’ ta Sine 
- This single consideration éatelly.. removes all re- 
-flections ‘on’ the ‘divine justice and mercy, in making 
the state of all mankind, so dependent on the beha- 
viour of their common parent. For not one child 
-_ of man finally loses thereby, unless by his own choice. 

And every, one who receives the grace of God in 

Christ, will be an unspeakable gainer.. Who then 

has any reason to complain, even of having a nature 

inclined to evil ? Seeing the- more opportunities he 
has of fighting, the more of conquering : and seeing 
the greater is the difficulty of obtaining the victory, 
the brighter is the crown of glory.” — 

- But if Adam and Christ did not stand or fall, biey 
‘and suffer for mankind, how can the death of others 
the consequence of Adam’s offence : the life of 
ers. ‘the ee of Chirst’s obedience? How 
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could all men be in any sense constituted sinners by 
the one, or constituted righteous by the other? 

-To saieis this a little further in Mr. Heryey’s 
words, “ By federal head or representative, | mean 
what the apostle teaches, when he-calls Christ the 
second man, and the last Adam, (1 Cor. xv. 47.) The 
last ? How? Not im a numerical sense; not in order 
of time: but in this respect, that as Ppa was.2- 
public person, and acted in the stead of all mankind, 
so Christ likewise was a public person, and acted in 
behalf of all his people: that as Adam was the'first, A 
general representative of mankind, Christ was the “ss 
second and the last: (there never was, and never will 
be any other;) that’ what they severally did in this — 
capacity, was not.intended to terminate in themselves, 
but to affect as many as they severally represented, .? 

“This does not rest on a single text, but is esta- 
blished again and again in the same chapter... The 
divinely wise apostle, foreseeing the prejudices which | 
men would entertain against this doctrine, as lying 
quite out of the road of. reason’s researches, has in- 
culcated and re-inculcated ‘this momentous point. 
‘Through the offence of one, many are dead—the 
pebanies was by one to condemnation—by one 
man’s offence death reigned by one—by the offence 
of ee judgment came upon all men to cadena 
tion.’ And that there may remain no posibility of 
deibialitys his eatin, or eluding his argument, he 
wide: ‘By one man’s disobedience many were made sin- 
ners,’ All these expressions ‘demonstrate, that Adam 
(as well as Christ) was a representative of all mankind. 
And that what he did in this capacity, did not terminate 
in himself, but affected all whom he represented.” 

After vehemently eavilling at the terms, you your- 
sclf allow the thing. You say, “If what was lost by 
the Cate: of one Denton, might afterwards vey re 
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recovered by the obedience of another, then matters 
would have stood upon an equal footing :”. (p. 113.) 
and this is indeed the truth. For. “ all that was lost — 
to us by Adam’s disobedience, is fully recovered by 
Christ’s. obedience: however we denominate- fhe 
relation in which the one or.the other stands to us.’ 
In this we agree; but not in what follows. “ By 
law in the 5th of the Romans, as in several other 
places, the apostle does not mean barely a rule of 
duty 5 but such a rule, with the penalty of death 
_ threatened to every transgression of it. Such was 
the law given by Moses:” (p. 114, 115.) that is, “a 
rule to every transgression of which the penalty of 
death was threatened.” Not so; there were a thou- 
sand trausgressroms of it, to which—death—was- not 
threatened. _ Observe: by death we now mean tem- 
poral death, according to the whole tenor of your 
argument. “ But is it not said, ‘ Cursed is every one 
that -continueth not in all things written in the law to 
do them?” It is. But whatever this curse implied, 
it did not imply. temporal death. For a man might 
neglect to do many things written in the law, and oh 
not be punishable with death. f 
Neither ‘a T agree with your ‘nterpresaned! of 
Rom. vii. . “IT was alive without the law once :” 
namely i 116.) before the giving of the law at 
mount Sinai. The Jew was then alive: that is, be-’ 
cause he was not then under the law, he was not slain 
by his sin. His sin was n¢ t so imputed to him as to 
subject him to death. ‘But when the command- 
-ment came,’ with the penalty of death annexed ; 
* sin revived’—acquired full life and vigour”—(How 
so? One would have expected just the contrary !) 
“and I died,’ that is, was a dead man in law, pn 
ee the first transgression he committed.” Besid les. 
ie other objections to ee strange interpretation, an 
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obvious one is this, It supposes every transgression 
punishable with death. But thisis a palpable mis- 
take. Therefore all that is built on this foundation, 
falls to the ground at once. 

Upon the whole; whatever objuctidus may lie 
against Dr. Watts’s method of explaining it, it ap- 
pears from. clear Scripture and from your own words, 
that Adam was the representative of mankind. . 


SECT. VU. 


Of the Formatiom of our Nature in the womb. 


BEF ORE I say any thing on this head, I must pre- 
mise, that there are a‘thousand circumstances rela- 
ting to it, concerning which I can form no concep-. 
tion at all, but am utterly in the dark. I know not 
how my body was fashioned there ; or when or how , 
my soul was united to it, And it is far easier in 
speaking on so abstruse a subject, to pull down, than 
to build up. I-can easily object to any hypothesis. 
which is advanced: but I cannot easily defend any. 

And if you ask me, How, in what determinate 
manner sin. is propagated ? How it is transmitted from 
father to son? I answer plainly, E cannot tell. No 
more than I can tell, how man is propagated? How 
a body is. transmitted from. father to son? I know 
both the one and the other fact. But T can account. _ 


for neither. ‘ie oe ee 
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Thus much however is plain, that “ God: is the 

maker of every man who comes into ‘the world.” 

(p: 138.) For, It.is God alone who ¢ gives man power 

to propagate his species: Or rather, it is God him- - 

self who does the work, by man as an instrument: 

man (as you observed béione. having no other part 

in prodnoan? man; than the oak has im producing an 
acorn. God is really’ the producer of. every man, 
every animal, every vegetable, in the world: as he is 
the true primum mobile, the spring of all motion 
through the universe. So far we agreé. But when 
you subsume, “If it is the power of God whereby a 
sinful species is propagated, whereby a sinful father 
begets a sinful son, then God is the author of sin; 
that sinfulness is chargeable upon him ;” here we di- 
vide; I cannot allow the consequence: because the 

same argument would make God chargeable with all. 
the sinful actions of men. - For it is the power of God 
whereby the murderer lifts up his arm, whereby the 
adulterer perpetrates his wickedness ; full as much as 
it is his power, whereby an oak EES an acorn, 
or a father a son. But does it follow,. that God is 
chargeable with the sin? You know it does not fol-. 
low. The power of God, vulgarly termed nature, 
i acts from age to age, under its fixed rules. Yet he 
-. who this moment, supplies: the power, by which a sin- 
ful action. is committed, is not’ chargeable with the 
-sinfulness of that action. In like manner, it is the 
power of God which from age to age continues the 
human species; yet he who. this moment, supplies the 
power whereby a sinful nature is propagated (accord- 
ing to the fixed rules established in the lower world), 

: is not chargeable with the sinfulness of that nature.. 
_. This distinction you must allow, as was observed. be- 
for by or: pore God me all he sin. ona ted under 
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beaver: this general answer: ‘may suffice any - 


sincere and modest inquirer, without entangling him- 
’ self in those min > particulars, ‘which are beyond 
the reach of human understanding. 

- “But does not God create the nature of: every 
man that comes into the world?” He does not, in: 
‘the proper sense of the word create. The scripture 
plainly affirms the contrary. ‘On the seventh day he 
rested from all his work which God created and 
made.’ (Gen. ii. 2.)- ‘The works which God created 
were finished from the foundation of the worl’ 
(Heb. iv. 3, 10.) And as soon as they were finished 
‘God ceased from his work,’ namely from his work 
of creating. He therefore now (not creates, but) pro- 
_ duces the body of every man, in the same manner as 
he produces the oak; only by supplying the power 
whereby one creature begets another, according to 
what we term the laws of nature. In an higher sense 
he is the Creator of all souls. But Aow or when, he 
does or'did create them, I cannot tell. Neither can 
{ give any account, how or when he unites them to 
the body. Likewise how we are conceived in sin, 
_ I know net: but I know, that we are so conceived. 
_ God hath said it. And I know he will be “justified 
in his saying, and-clear when he is judged.’ 


It is certain, that Ged-is the maker of every man. — 


But it is neither certain nor true, that he ‘“ makes 
every man in the womb, both soul and body, as im- 
mediately as he made Adam:” and that therefore 


“ every man comes out of the hands of God, as pro- — 


perly as Adam did.” (p..140.) To interpret any 


scriptures as affirming this, is to make them flatly con- 


tradiet other scriptures. God made Adam by wnme- 
diate creation: He does not so make every man, or 


any ‘mai beside bim. Adam | came directly out of the’ 


hands of God, without the intervention of any crea- 


. 
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ture. Does every man thus come out of the hands 
of God? Do no er es now intervene? 

But if God produces the nature of every man in 
the womb, he must produce it with all the. qualities 
which belong to that nature, as it is then and so pro- 
duced.” So, if God produces the action of every 
man in the world, he must produce it with all the’ 
qualities which belong to that; action, as it is then and 
so produced. “ For it is impossible God should pro- — 
duce our nature, and not produce the qualities it has 
when produced.” For it is impossible’ God should | 
produce an action, and yet not produce the qualities 
it has when produced. ‘No substance can be made- 
without some qualities. And it must necessarily, as 
soon as it is made, have those qualities which the 
Maker gives it, and no other.” No action can. 
be-produced, without some qualities. nd it must 
necessarily, as soon as it is produced, have those qua~' 
lities which the producer gives it, and no other. 
You see what this vein gait would prove, if i it proved. 
any thing at all. 

We will trace it a little farther. “If God produ-. 
ces the nature ‘of every man in the womb, with all its — 
qualities, then whatever those qualities are, they are | 
the will and the work of God.” ” So: if God produces. 
the action of every man in ‘the 1 world, with all its 
qualities, then whatever those qualities are, they are 
the will and the work of God. Surely no, God does 
(in the sense above explained) produce the action 
which is sinful. And yet (whether I can account for- 
it, or not) the sinfulness of it is not his will or work, - 
He does also produce the nature which is sinful (he. 
supplies the power by which it is produced) and yet 
(whether I can account for this or not) the sinfulness 
of it is not his. will or work. I am as sure of this, asf 
am that there is a God: and yet impenetrable dark~ 
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ness rests on the subject. Yet I am conscious my 
understanding can no more fath om this deep, than 
reconcile man’s. freewil the - 
God. ae 5 
“Consequently. those qualities cannot. be sinful.” 
This consequence cannot hold in one case, unless it 
holds i in both. Bu ‘it oes there can be no sin in 
the universe. a 
However you go on. “Tei is highly dishonourable 


- to God, to suppose he is displeased at us, for what he | 


himself has infused into our nature.” (p. 142.) Itis 5 
not allowed that he has “ infused sin into our nature 2’ 


no more than that he infuses sin into our actions > 


though it is Ais power which produces both our ac- 
tions and nature. : 

Tam aware of- the: distinction, that man’s freewill 
is concerned it the one case, but not the other: and 
that on this account, God cannot be charged with the 
sinfulness ‘of. human actions, But this does by no 


means remove the difficulty. For 1. Does not God 


know what the murderer ar aduiterer is about to do? 
‘What use he will make of that power r to act, which he 
cannot have but from God ? 2. Does he not at the in- 
~ stant _supply him with that power. whereby the. sinful 
action is done? God therefore produces the action 
which is sinful. It is his work, and his will, (for he 
works nothing but what he wills.) And yet the sin- 
fulness of the action is neither his work nor will. 

“‘ But can those passions or propensities be sinful, 
which are neither caused nor consented to by me?” 
I answer, spite, envy, and those other passions | and 
tempers which are manifestly discernable even in lit- 
tle children, are certainly not virtuous, not morally 
good, whether you term them sinful or not. And it is 
as certain, these exist before th ey are consented to, 
much less caused by these that feel them, “ But sin, 


a 
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if it is unavoidable is no sin.” (p. 143.) Whether 
you term it sin or not it is contrary to the nature a 
God, and a transgression of bis holy and good law... 

“ But a natural moral evil is a contradiction : for if 
it be natural, it cannot be moral.” " That tempers con- 
trary to the nature and the law of God are natural, is 
a point of daily experience. But if you do ‘not choose 
to call these morally evil, call them what. you please. 
All Laver is, that such tempers do exist im us ante- 
cedent to our choice. w 

“But if the actual sins of men proceed from a cor- 
rupt nature, they are unavoidable, and. consequently 
no sins at all.” (p. 144.) Actual sins may proceed 
from a corrupt nature, and yet not be unavoidable. 
But if actions contrary to the nature of God 1 were un- 
avoidable, it would net follow, that wey were mno- 
cent. i ae 

To the question, eitow comes sit to pass, that our | 
passions and appetites are now so irregular and strong, 

that not one person has resisted them so as to keep 
himself pure and innocent?” You answer by another 
question, “ How came Adam not to keep himself 
pure. and innocent i ?”? (p, 145.) There is no parity 
between the one case and the other. I can account» 
for any ‘one man’s committing sin, supposing him to. 
be naturally upright, as easily s for Adam’s commit- 
ting it. Any one person, as. Ray as Adam, though 
naturally inclined to neither, might choose either. 
good or evil. And on this supposition he would be 


as likely to choose one as the other. But the case 


is extremely different, if you place Adam on one 
side, and all mankind on the other. It is true, “ the 
nature of sin is not altered by its being general.” 


- But the case is very widely altered. On this or that 


man it may “come, just as it came upon Adam, by 
his own choice and “compliance with Sis ced . 
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But how comes it, that all men. under the sun, should 
choose -evil miler than good? How came all the 
children of Adam from the beginning of the world 
till now, to comply with temptation? How is it that 
in all ages, the scale has turned the wrong way, with 
regard to every man born into the world? Can you 
see no difficulty in this? And can you find any way to 
solve th at difficulty, but to say with the Psalmist, we 
were ‘shapen in iniquity, and in sin did our mothers 
conceive us ?? eet, . 


$ » 


SECT. VIII. 


Of Original Righteousness. 


$3) 


ORIGINAL Fee ahenpoot is od to on that mo- 
ral rectitude in which Adam was created. His rea- 
son was clear, and sense, appetite and passion were 
subject to it. His judgment was uncorrupted, and 
his will had a constant propensity to holiness. He 
had a supreme love to his Creator, fear: of offending 
him, and a readiness to do-his will. When Adam 
sinned, he lost his m if rectitude, this naiowe of God 
in which he was created: in consequence of which 
all his posterity come into the world destitute of that 
image.” (p).147—149.) » 

In order to remove: this mistake, you recdusider 
“some of the -texts on which it is grounded. ‘ Lie not 
one to another, seeing ye have put off the old man 
with his deeds; and have put on the new man, which 
is renewed in knowledge, after the image of him that 
created him. (Col. iii. 9, 10.) ‘That ye put off, 
conseriing.: the former ‘conversation, the old man 
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which is corrupt, according to the deceitful lusts, and 


be renewed in the spirit of your mind, and put on the 


ca 


new man, which after God is created in) 
ness and true holiness.’ (Eph. iv. 22-24.) 

On this you affirm, “the old and new man here do 
not signify a course of life. But the old man sigmi= 
fies the Heathen, the new ee the: Christian puree 
sion.” (p. 150, 151. , gee IRE ES 24 

‘This you prove, 1 Pe hath Eph. il. 15. “ee Chris og 
abolished the éiniity? to make (or create) i in himself, 
of twain one new man.’” ‘Does this only mean one 
_ new profession? It evidently means, one church, both 
of Jews and Gentiles. 

You prove it, 2. From Col. li. Bar where 
“the apostle tells the Colossian Christians, that now 
they were obliged to put off anger, and to put on 
bowels of mercies; to admit the Christian spirit into 
their hearts, and to practise Christian duties ; for this 
reason, because they ‘had put off the old | man, and 
had put on the new.’ ‘This shows the new man was 
something they might have put on, and yet be de- 
. personal, internal holiness.” True : defect- 
as still to want. more ‘bowels of mer- 
ness, long-suffering.” But ‘this does not. 
show, that the new man does not mean, the principle 
both of | internal and external holiness. The con= 
sciousness of having received ‘ is, is a strong motive 
both to depart from evil, and to labour after a con- 
tinual increase of every holy and heavenly temper. 
Therefore here likewise, ‘the putting off the old and. 
the putting on the new man,’ does not mean an owt 
ward jake. but areal, inward change : a renewal 
of soul in ‘righteousness dnd true holiness.’ 

_ You prove it, 3. from Eph. iv. 22—24. Here you 


Ti 


say, “He considers ‘the putting off the old, and put- : 
ting on the new mia’ as a duty. ager: had vonee it 
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by profession, and therefore were obliged to do it, 
effectually.” ‘They had done it effectually. So the” 
whole tenour of the apostle’s words implies, ‘Ye 
have not so learned Christ: if so be (rather, seeing 
that) ye have been taught by him,—That ye put off 
the old man—And. be renewed in the spirit of your 
mind ; 3 and that ye put on the’ new man, which after 
God is created. in righteousness and true holiness.’ 


~ (Eph. iv. _ 20—24.) The apostle here manifestly 


speaks. not of a lesson they had not-learned, but of 


one which-God had taught them already : and thence 


exhorts them to walk worthy of the: blessing they 
had received, to be ‘holy in all manner of. con- 
versation.’ “ 

But, 4. “The putting on the new man is one thing, 
and the creating -him is: another. He must first be 
created, and then put on.’ * fe: 152.) No. He is. 


created and put on at the same time: the former 


word more directly referring to God who creates, the 
Jatter to man who is created. “ But God, you say, 
created the new man, when he erected the gospel- 
bo as aRpeae from. sata is 15, TT Ad 


ie ut t 


does not mean, one cout dhl te 


_chureh of living believers i in Christ : 2. The expres- 


sion in the 15th verse, is not the same. with that we 
are now considering. “Neither is the meaning of 
that and this expression, the same: one new man 
_means one church, and nothing else: the new man 
“means quite another thing ; the work of tee in every 


individual believer. 


You yeay,.® ad be old man sae the new, ‘cad the 
new man’s being renewed and created, and the re- 
newing of the Ephesians, all refer, not to any corrup- 
tion of nature, but to their late wicked life.” (p. 

15 3" 
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+153.) What! doe their being renewed in the spirit 
“ of their mind, refer only to theby wicked life? If you 
had not affirmed this, [should really wonder at your 
affirming quickly after, “In all other places of scrip- 
ture, except 2 Cor. iv. 16. renewing: relates only to.a 
vicious course of life :” (p. 154.). seeing you: immedi- 
ately confute yourself, by both the following cita- 
tions, ‘ ‘Be not conformed to this world, but-be ye. 
transformed by the renewal of your mind:’” (Rom. 
xii. 2.) unless. the mind be pally another expression 
for ‘‘a vicious course of life.” ‘We ourselves also. 
were sometimes foolish, disobedient, deceived, ser-_ 
ving divers lusts and pleasures ; 3; living in keeles and 
envy; hateful, and hating one another.’ Do these 
words imply nothing but “a vicious. course of life?” 
No inward corruption at all? ‘But after that the 
loving-kindness and love of God our Saviour towards — 
man appeared—He saved us by the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost.—From what? From’a vicious course. 
of life only? Nay, but from foolishness of heart 
also, from erfor, from malice, hatred, envy, evil de- 
sire; all which are inward. corruptions. 

 You.add, “ from allthis we may gather, that God's 
creating 1 the new man after his own image in righ- 
teousness and true holiness, mean his erecting the 
Christian church with a view to promote righteous- 
ness and holiness among men. ‘For we are God’s 
workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good 
works.’” (p.155.) Surely you do not cite this verse 
also to prove, that the renewing of our mind implies 
no inward change! It must be something more than” 
an outward profession, or the reforming a vicious | 
course of life, by reason of which we are said to 
-be God’s workmanship, created anew in Christ Jesus. » 

~ These texts therefore do manifestly refer to per- 
sonal, internal holiness, and A lena prove, | wt this is 


4 
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the chief part of that image of Basin in which man 
was originally created. 

~The other text which you reconsider is Wecles. vil. 
29. ‘God hath made man upright ; but they have 
sought out many inventions.’ “ Butthis, (yousay,) does 
not mean, that God made man righteous: but that he 
made him right, as’ having those powers, means, aid 
encouragements, by a due use of which he may be- 
come righteous.” ‘In order to prove that this is the 
true: “meaning of the words, you affirm, 1. “That 
man here is not to be understood of Adam, but of all 
mankind.” This cannot be granted without full 
proof. You affirm, 2: “This appears from the latter 
part of the sentence: ‘they sought out many inven- 
_tions.’” Adam and Eve did so, in and after their 
fall. ‘This therefore proves nothing. You affirm, 3 


- The : word jashar (which. we translate upright) “does 


not always imply uprightness or righteousness. 4 But 
this i is its proper meaning, as will appear to any who 
seriously considers the following texts, 1. Deut. xii. 


_ 25. ‘When thou shalt do that which is right in the 


sight of the Lord” It is taken i in the very same 
sense ver. 28, chap. xiii. 18. and xxi. 9. In all these 
texts it undeniably implies morally good 
2. Deut. xxxii: 4. ‘A God of truth and without i ini- 


quity; just and right is he.’ Psalm xxv. 8. ‘Good — 
and upright is the ‘Lord? 3. Psalm xxx. 4. ‘The. 


word of the Lord is right.’ Hos. xiv. 9. ‘The ways 
of the Lord are right.’ 4. Psalm xxxii. 11. ‘Be 
glad and rejoice, ye righteous.’ Psalm xxxiii. 1. ‘Re- 


joice in the Lord, O ye righteous.’ ' In the very same — 


sense it occurs in numberless places. As the word 
is therefore properly applied-to God himself, to his 


“word, his providences, and his people: in all which 
p casey it must necessarily mean righteous, we cannot 
lightly depart from this its proper signification. 


ie righteous. ; 
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But you think, there is’ Ra Heeeay of departing 
from it here: because, “to say, God’ ‘created Adam 
righteous, i is to affirm a ‘contradiction, or what is in- 
consistent with the very nature of righteousness. For 

a righteousness wrought in him without his know- 
ledge or consent, would have been no Tighteousness 
at all.” (p. 161.) "You may call it by any name you 


_ like better. ‘But we must use the old name still: as 


being persuaded that the love of God overning the 
senses, appetites, and 4 passions, owen ‘whenever 
it is wrought in the soul, is trae, essential fis ager 
ness. | 

Nay, “ RigtAvniinndes' is right action.” 
is not. Here’ (as we said before) is your 
mistake. It is a right state of mind, which differs from 


right action, as the cause does from the effect. Right- 
eousness is properly and directly, a right. temper Or 


disposition of mind, or a complex of all right tempers. 
For want of observing this, you say, “ Adam could — 
not act before he was. created. Therefore he must 


_ exist, and use his intellectual powers, before he could 
be righteous. » «But according to this reasoning, as 
Dr. Jennings observes, Christ could not be righteous 
at his birth.” © You answer, ‘“ He existed before he 


was made flesh.” I reply, he did, as God. But the 


man Christ Jesus did not. ‘apaiates therefore did he 


use his intellectual powers." According” to your rea- 
soning th en, the man Christ Jesus could not be right- 
eous at his birth. sap ie 

~The Dr. adds, “Nay, according to this reasoning, 
God could not be righteous from eternity 5 3 because | 
he must exist, before he was righteous.” You an- 
swer, “My reasoning would hold even with respect 
to God, were it true that he ever did begin to exist. 
But neither the existence nor the holiness of God 
was prior to: each other.” Nay, but if his existence 
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was. not prior to his. holiness, if he did not. exist be- 
fore he was holy, your assertion, that every being 
must exist before it is righteous, is not true. 
Besides (te pursue your reasoning a little farther) 
if. “God did always exist,” yet unless you can prove, 
that he always. acted, it will not clear your argument. 
For let him exist: millions of ages, he could not: be. 
righteous, Meccano to. 75 : aay before he acted 
1 Sane 
” One® 


more ‘on this “ail You say, “My 
ng would hold. good, even with respect to 
God, were it true, that he ever did begin to exist.” 
Then I ask concerning the Son of God, Did he ever 
begin to exist? If he did not, he is the one, eternal 
God: (for there cannot be two eternals) if he did, 
and your reasoning hold good, when he began to ex- 
ist, he was not righteous. © 
“But St. John saith) “He that doctli lacdunes 
is righteous.’” Yes, it appears he is, by his doing or 
practising righteousness. “ But where doth the Scrip- 
ture speak one word of a righteousness infused into 


us?” Where it speaks of the love of God (the essence - 


of righteousness) shed abroad in our hearts. = 

And cannot God, by his-almighty power, infuse any 
good tempers into us? You answer, “No. No being 
whatever can do for us, that which cannot-be at all, 
if it be not our own choice, and the effect of our own 
industry and exercise. But all good tempers are the 
effect of our own a and exercise. Otherwise 
they cannot be at all.” as 

Nay then, it is certain, they cannot aes at all. For 
neither lowliness, meekness, long- suffering, nor any 
other good. temper, can ever be the effect of my own 
industry and exercise. But I verily believe they may 
be the effect of God’s Spirit, working i in me whatso- 
ever pleaseth him. See Iss. xxvi. Bes: fee § 
18 * | 
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You add, “The thing cannot ‘exist, unless we 
choose, because our choosing to do what is right, is: 
the very thing which is to exist.” 2 No: the. thing: 
which is to exist is, a: right state of mind. - And it is 
certain God can give this to any creature, at the very 
first moment of his existence. Nay, it may be ques- 
tioned, whether God can create an sneigent Heme 
in any other state? 

“ But a habit is gastiodk ‘te bagelete acts. ici. 
fore habits of righteousness could not be created in 
man.” Mere playing upon words! He could be, he 
was created full of love. Now whether you call this 
a habit or not, it is the sum of all righteousness. 

_ “ But this love. isveither under the government of’ 

my will, or itisnot.” Itis. TheJlove of God which. 
Adam enjoyed; was under the government of his will, 
“ But if so, it eould.be righteous only so far as ap~ 
plied to right aefion in heart and life.” (p. 165.) 
Stop here. The love of God is righteousness, the 
moment it exists in any soul. And it must exist be- 


fore it can be applied to action. Accordingly it was 
righteousnegs.in Adam the moment he. was created. | 
And yet he had a power either to follow the dictates 


of that love, (in which. case his righteousness would — 


have endured for ever) or to act. contrary thereto:: 
but love was righteousness ‘still ; ee it was. not. 
irresistible. 

~“T might add, Adam’s shchinniien to sin (for he: 
could not sin without a sinful inclination) must be se, 
strong as to overcome his (supposed) inbred propen- 


sity to holiness: and so malignant, as to, expel-that 
principle at once, and totally. Consequently, the 


supposed original righteousness, was consistent with 


a sinful propensity, vastly stronger and more malig- 


nant than ever was or can be in any of his posterity: 
who cannot sin against such resistance, or with such, 


* 
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dreadful: consequences. » Thus original righteousness 


in Adam proves: far. worse. than anteinals sin in his 
posterity.” (p. 166.) . 

- [have set. down your. argument at large, ani it may 
appear in its full strength. Now let us view it more 
closely. ‘ Adam. could. not sin without a sinful in- 
clination.”’ . The sentence is ambiguous. Either it: 
may mean “ Adam ou not choose zl, without some 
sinful temper preceding ;” and in this sense it is false : 
or he could not i, ae outward sin, without first in- 
clining, that. is, choosing so to do. 2. “ This his sinful 
inclmation. (or temper) was so strong as to. overcome 
his inbred. propensity to Jholiness.” It was not any 
sinful inclination (in this. sense) which overcame his 
propensity to, holiness: But strong temptation from 
without: How strong we know not; and the circum- 
stances of it, we know not. 3. That his sinful in- 
clination was so makgnants as to expel that principle, 
at once and totally.” Not by any sinful inclination, 
but by. yielding to temptation, he did not lose the 
love and image of God. But that. this- was totally 
and at once, we have no authority to affirm. 4. “Con- 
sequently original righteousness in Adam was. con- 
sistent with a sinful propensity, vastly stronger and 
more malignant, than ever was or can be in any of 
his posterity.” It was consistent with no sinful pro- 
pensity at all, but barely with a power of yielding to 
temptation. It declined in the same proportion, and 
by the same degrees, as he did actually yield to this. 


- And when he had yielded entirely and eaten the. fruit, 


original righteousness wes no- more. .Therefore the, 
5th proposition, “‘ Thus original righteousness proves 
to be far worse than original sin,” is flourish. What 
a figure does thie fair argument mabe now it is turned 
inside out! | t 
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From all this it may appear, that the doctrine of 
Original Righteousness, (as well as that of Original 
Sin) hath a firm foundation in Scripture, as well. 
as in the attributes pe a wise, bales and a lias 
Ged. <0 g8 

As you do not offer any new argument i in ‘your con- 
clusion, I need not spend any time upon it. 

You subjoin remarks on Dr. Watts’s additions: to: 
his book, (p. 186.) Some af these alsin a serious 
Larkae ic ate 

. “ Either the ce cecnied man giebe God su- 
if pti or not. If he did not, he was not inno- 
“ cent: since the very law and light of nature require: 
“such a love to God. If he did, he stood disposed’ 
‘for every act of obedience. And this.is true holi- 
“ness of heart.” 

Yop answer (in many words) © the new: rickeniasl 
man did not love God supremely. For before he 
could love God, the powers of his mind must have 
been quite finished, and actually. exercised.” And 
doubtless the very moment he:was created, they were 
quite finished and actually exercised too. For man 
was not gradually formed by God, as a statue is by a 
human artificer; But ‘he spake the word, and they 
were made; he commanded, and they were.created.’ 
And as light and heat were not subsequent to the. 
creation of the sun, but began to exist with it, so that 
the moment it existed it shone: so spiritual light and 
heat, knowledge and love were not subsequent to the 
‘creation of man: but they began to exist together 
with him. The moment he existed Be knew and 
loved. aby 
2. “If the No OR creature ha not a propen- 
“sity to love and obey God, but was in a state of 
“mere indifference t to good or evil, jis ne eis 
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put into such a union with flesh and blood, among 
“a thousand temptations, would have been an over- 
« balance on the side of vice. But our reason can 
“never suppose, that God the wise, just, and good, 
** would have placed: a phew-made creature’ in ey. a, 
sesituation,? "2 

‘This argument cannot is answered, unless it can 
be showed, either, 1. That in such a situation, there 
would not have been an overbalance on the side of 
vice, or, 2. That to place a new-made creature in a 
situation where there was such an overbalance, was 
consistent with the wisdom, justice, and shanti of 
“God. ‘ 

But instead of showing, or even attempting to 
show this, you feebly say, “ I do not think the reason 
of man by any means sufficient to direct God, in what 
state to make moral agents.” (p. 187, 188.) - (0 that 
you had always thought so! How ‘ninety -vain, yea, 
mischievous reasoning had then been spared!) “ But 
however Adam’s propensities and temptations were 
balanced, he had freedom to choose evil as well as 
good.” Hehad. But this is no answer to the ar- 
gument, which, like the former, remains in its full 
force. How boiltd a wise, just, and good ‘God place 

his creature in’such a state as that the scale of evil 
should preponderate ? Although it be allowed he is 
in a measure free still : the other Beale’ eng not a ay 
ne and kick the beam.” 
Notwithstanding all ‘the cavils vilifeh, have 
Mp ne raised, yet if these two texts, (Eph. iv. QA. 
* Col. iii. 10.) are considered together, their obvious 
“ meaning: will. strike an honest and unbiassed read- 
“er. ‘The new man, or the principle of true reli- 
¢ gion in the heart, is created by God after his moral 
image, in that righteousness and true holiness 
** wherein man was at first created.” (p. 189.) 


oe 
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You answer, “ I have endeavoured to prove the 
contrary, and he does not offer to poimt out any one 
mistake in my sa aie ” JT have pointed ouy 
pang than one. 

A. “If these are the suslifiéations with which such 
“a new-made creature should be endued, and these 
“the circumstances, wherein: from the wisdom, jus- 
“ tice, and goodness of God we should expect him te 
“ be'situated: then by a careful survey of what man 
“is now, compared with what he should be, we may 
“‘ easily determine, whether man is ‘at present such a 
* creature, as the ow ie ‘blessed God oe him 
. Cat fist oe cil 

You answer (in. atiabdaney of rispelay the sum 2 0f 
which is this) ‘ our’circumstances, aré, on the whole, 


-. far better than Adam’s were. For he was under that 


severe law, transgress and die.” (p. 190.) He awas 
so: but this doee: not prove the point: still, balancing: 
this single disadvantage ( (if such it was ; for even that — 
may be disputed) with the numerous ndvantupes he 
was possessed of, with the ‘holiness and happiness 
which he enjoyed, and might have enjoyed, for ever, 
it does by no means appear, that the present cir- 
cumstances af. mankind ‘in sagas are better’ Ry 
Adam’s were. 

5. “ God did not. give cas asiiniean over the — 
“‘ brute creatures, in so ample a manner as he did 
“to Adam. Fear indeed fell on the brutes: But 
“this does not sufficiently preserve man from their 
“‘ outrage. In the innocent’ state, no man would 
* have ace a or torn si eee or lions as 
“ now.? cl stePiei 

“aoae answer, ih The wie grant runs, ‘ The fear 
of you and the dread of you shall be upon every” 
beast of the field, and upon every fowl of the air, and 
upon all that moves on the io and sm = the 


e 
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fishes of the sea: into your hands they are delivered. 
Every. moving thing that liveth shall be meat for you: 
even as the. green herb [ have given you all things.’ 
Now this grant is more extensive than the first.” 
{p. 192.) It is, as to food; but not as to dominion. 
The liberty of eating an animal does not necessarily 
imply any dominion over it at.all, ‘But the fear 
_and dread of every beast are-the effects of dominion 
in man, and the subjection in brutes.” Nay, neither 
does fear necessarily imply dominion. I may fear 
what has not dominion over me, and what I am not 
subject to.. And those animals may fear me, over 
which nevertheless I have not dominion, neither are 
they. sulject to me. I fear every viper, yea, every 
poisonous spider. And they fear me: yet neither 
has dominion over the other. Fear therefore and. 
dread may be in a high degree; and yet no do- 
minton at all. But they are “all delwered into our 
hands.” Yes, for meat ; as the very next words ex- 
; plain that expression. Whatever, therefore, it may 
import in other Pemehie the re of it mere 
is and certain. : 
6. “ Would God have canon the pure aie in- 
é nocent works of his hands, to such unavoidable 

* perils and miseries, as arise from ae — ser- 
“ pents, precipices, voleanos, &c.” 

You answer, “he did expose. innocent Adam toa 
peril and misery greater than all these put together, 
even to a tempting devil.” (p. 191, 192.) I reply, 
1. This did not imply any dinavnsdele misery at all: 

2. It implied no more peril than God saw was need- 
Pe: as a test of his obedience. Therefore this is 
no parallel ¢ case. So, hee peaene _ “stonids un- 
apie é 

1.8 ht her ‘heb fia Siiihoed, If Adam fell into 
“sin though he was innocent, then among a million 


. 
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“ of creatures every one 19 might sin, though he was as 
“innocent as Adam. I answer, there is a possibility 
“of the event: but: ‘the: pgbrinings © oe it is as a 
ef sagan one. Tp 


« plainly-< a milli on to one, sane i, any aie ~pro- 
“‘ posed number of this multitude should fall. Now 
‘the total Sum is one of these numbers, that i is, the 
“last of them.” Consequently, it'is a million to one 
‘against the supposition, that the whole number of 
“men should fall. And this’ argument | ‘will grow 
“ still ten thousand times stronger, if we suppose ten, 
« thousand millions to have lived since the creation.” 

Your argument’ stood thus. “If we camnot infer 
from Adam’s transgression, that his nature was origin- 
ally corrupt, neither can we infer from the transgres- 
sions of all mankind, that their nature is originally 

corrupt. idee is\answered, “Tf a million of creatures 

“ were made in’a n-equal probability to stand or fall, 
“it is a million to one they should not all fall.” 
You reply, “ This i is no answer to my. argument. 6 
Surely itis: and a direct answer. “That one man 
sinned, does not prove he had a corrupt nature. 
Why ? because (supposing him free to choose good 
or evil) it was as probable he should sin, as not, there 
being no odds on one side or the other. But that 
all men should sin does prove they have a corrupt 
nature : because it is not-as probable, that all men 
should sin, as that one man should: the odds against 

oe being : as a million, or rather ten thousand millions, 

to one. . Either therefore we must allow, that man- 
kind are more inclined to evil than to good, or we 

" mnust maintain a supposition so highly Bile ride 
comes ery near a eat iene. a 
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And ae ‘much. “you. yourself cannot but allow: 
:- ‘The reasoning may hold goed, where all circum- 
stances agree, to make the probability, equal with re- 
gard to every individual i in this supposed. million.” 

_ And how can the probability —he other than. equal, if 
every individual be as wise and as good as Adam ? 
But be it equal or not, you say, ‘ The case 4s not 
to be estimated by the. laws of equal probability, 
but of infection. For when sin is once entered into 
a body of men, it goes on, not, according to the laws 
of chance,” ’ (is this precisely the same with equal 
probability 2) “ but the laws, as I may say, of infec- 
tion.” But how came sin to enter into a body of 
men 4 g “That i is the very question. Supposing first a 
body of sinner. sin “may assume the nature of a 
contagion.” But the ‘difficulty lies against supposing 
any, body of sinners at all. You say, - indeed, “One 
_ sinner produces another, as the serpent drew in Eve ! 
~The. first sin and sinner being a a ‘little leaven 
which leavens the whole lump.’” All this I can un- 
derstand, supposing our nature is ‘Inclined to evil. 
But if not, why does not one. good man produce 
another, as naturally as one sinner produces another? 
And why. does not righteousness spread as fast. and 
as wide among mankind as wickedness ? Why does 
not this ‘Jeaven leayen the whole lump,’ as frequently 
as readily, and as thoroughly, as the other? These 
laws of infection, (so ealled,) will therefore stand you 
in no stead. ° For (to bring the matter still more to 
a point). suppose Adam and Eve newly infected by 
sin; they had then none to infect, having no child. 
‘Afterqande: they repented and found mercy. Then 
Cain was born: now surely neither Adam nor Eve 
would infect him! Having suffered so severely for 
their own sin 5. which therefore they. must needs 
guard him against. How then came he to be a sin- 
Ma 19 
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ner? “Oh, by his own choice, as Seth was right- 

eous.” Well: afterwards both wicked Cain,. and 

good se begat sons and daughters, Now was it 
not. just as probable, one should infect his children ~ 
with goodness, as the other with wi _ How : 
came then Cain t e 
to transmit virtue ? . 
virtue: his posterity. was age. ‘unti aoe ninied 
with. the vicious offspring of Cain.” I answer, 1. 
How does that appear? How do you prove, that all. 
the pOsieny af Seth were virtuous ! Pp But, Ri If ene 


leer so seein ines wareanne: 2 i our 1 
equally. inclined to virtue, and vice, vice is no m 
contagious than virtue. How then came it. totally to 
prevail over virtue, so that ‘all flesh had corrupted 
themselves before the Lord?’ Contagion and infec- 
tion are nothing to the purpose ; i S60i0S: atey seed 
propagate good. as well asevile 

Let us go one step. farther. “Bight perses eile 
were saved from the general deluge. We have 
reason to. believe, that four, at least, of these, were 
persons: truly virtuous. How then came vice to have - 
a SONNY, again, among. the new inhabitants of the 
earth? Had. the nature. of. man been inclined to 
neither, virtue must. certainly have had as many 
votaries. as vice. Nay, suppose man a reasonable 
creature, and supposing virtue to be agreeable to the. 
highest reason, according to all the rales of proba- 
bility, the majority of mankind adst in arery age 
have been on the side of virtue, 

8. “Some have reckoned up 3 dee cotahaeas of 
‘the instances of divine goodness, and would make 
“ this as evident a proof that r kind stands in the: 


ne “favour of God, as all t 1e other ‘instances. are, of 


fan tnivetsal degeneracy of man, fas the anger of 
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* God against them. But it is easy to. reply, The 
* goodness of God may incline him to bestow a 
“thousand bounties upon criminals. But his justice 
si “and goodness will: ‘not suffer him: to inflict misery 
anner, where there has been 
either in parents or children.” 
“You answer, i. There is more than enough sin 
among mankind, to deserve all the sufferings God 
inflicts upon them. And the Scriptures represent 
i a § as “disciplinary, for correction and 
matio: What, all the sufferings: ‘of all man- 
kind?” This. ean in nowise be allowed. Where do 
the Scriptures: say, that all sufferings, those of in- 
fants in particular, are: ‘purely disciplinary, and in- 
tended - only “for correction and reformation ?” 
Neither can this be reconciled to matter of fact. 
How did the sufferings of Grecian or Roman infants 
tend to their correction and reformation? Neither 
do they tend to the correction or reformation of 
their parents, or of any other persons under heaven. 
And even as to adults; if universal suffering is a 
proof of universal sin; and universal sin could not 
take place, unless men were naturally. prone to evil. 
‘Then the present sufferings of mankind are a clear 
7 strong evidence that their nature is prone to evil; 


Sepnts Notwithstanding all’ God’s provision forthe | 


“good of man, still the Scripture ‘represents men, 
“while they are in their fallen’ state, as destitute of 
“ God’s favour, and without hope.” 

You answer, “ How can men be destitute of God’s 


favour, when he has vouchsafed them a Redeemer ?” ; 


(p. 207.) By destitute of God’s favour, we mean 
children of wrath, objects of God’s displeasure. And 
because they were SO," ‘the Redeemer was given to 
pecs ig i God > i Sh blood. Bat not- 


Tc, aa a . i : a 
it. ‘ -} ie 
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ES 


iting a es we and. ‘the 


“ But how Ph ose be rie te fae 
‘hath ake them tenes of eter 
t b 


Pres: ‘bulk @ aan are re as ‘voit & 
are the beasts that. perish... 
ee are. all. men by 1 


“ ence, 'That we are none 2 of us in Da state of t al 
* now, but Adam alone” was ‘upon ‘trial: for us all?” 
“We have owned and granted, that men are now in 
“a state of trial: but. this i is upon the foot of a new 
© covenant.” 
You answer, “ What can os more evident, ‘than 
ihat according to this scheme Adam alone was to be 
| upon trial for us all, and that none of Adam’s pos- 
terity are upon personal trial?” (p. 209.) _ Do ‘you 
not see the ambiguity i in the word alone 2 Or do you 
see and disgemble it ? Dr. Watts. supposes, that Adam 
alone, that is, This single person, was on trial for all 
men. Doesit follow from hence, that. Adam alone, 
that is, no other person, was ever in a state of trial ? 
Again : 


trial at ey ” ‘Thi is toae 
here “ speak the sincere $ 
conscience.’ on wae 
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_ You go on. “He supposes all mankind are still 
ander the original covenant with: Adam, according 
to which he alone was ‘upon trial for us all, and none 
of his posterity are upon personal trial.” He does 
‘not suppose any man to be so under that « ovenant, as 
to supersede his being upon personal trial. -Pourselt 
“add, “I knew he owned, we are upon personal trial, 
and that all mankind are now under the covenant of 
grace. But how can either of these consist with the 
‘scheme : >?” Both of them consist with it perfectly 
well. . Adam alone, or singly Ys was, in some sense, 
on trial for all mankind, according to the tenour of 
‘the old covenant, “Do this and live.” 2. Adam fell, 
and hereby the sentence of death came on him and. 
all his posterity. 3. The new covenant was given, 


Hak trial. Yet still, 4. Death, the pe ally of the 
old covenant, came oes or less) on all ‘mankind. - 
Now all this is well goysistent with itself, as well as, 
| with the tenour of Scripture. ; 

‘11. “ Mankind is represented as one b Lallectite 
me “ body in several verses of the 5th chapter to the 
* Romans.” 

You answer, “ St. Paul. always ocuiice be- 
tween Adam, and all men, his posterity, and does 
not consider Adam with all ‘men, as one creature.” 
TT oy aya! bagel . 

What then? "This ae: not preve, that he does | 
not represent 1 “ome (Adam’s posterity) as one col- nf 
tective body. ; 
2 ges AN that is contained i in the blessing given to 
ae Noah i is consistent with the curse. which came on- 
“ally men ‘by the first sin, But that « curse is not con- 
* sistent with the oiagaes Oleesing mich was giver 
* to Adam.” ee niet 


te th re aS ae qd io yal ut 
eierl SS Ae ee ee Pere ee! A wee 


Vas ‘the: highest instance of dominion over t em.”” 


™* 


-have treated it, 


strongly senetene ) 


, Vette: Set, ps. eee eee 
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You answer, ‘“ The. blessing. given | to. Aonhs: was 
ilie very same which was git 


en to Adam included, 1. Freedom fi m pain and 


death. Py Eke over r the whole mete eae 


ee into the youd!” ‘And do” pat 
then make no manner of alteration? 
13. “The dominion over the tes given to 


* Adam was net iven to Noah.’ 3.22 ns! bn an ct a 


(p. 213.) It is no instance of it at all. I may. shoot a 
bear, and then eat: him; yet a have no dominion, un- 
less it be over his carcase. . 


- PART me. 


Extr acts upon, Dr. Watts and Mr. Hebden. Ss 


I HAVE | now snnetdored: ote is ee in : your 


Doctrine of. Original Sin, with the Supplement and Re- 


ply to Dr. Watts. And this I purposely did before I 

-read the Doetor’s book. But how was I surprised 

on reading it, to. observe the. manner wherein you 

of which I could not be a pene be- 
» bea 


fore: The frame 
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in pieces, and given us nothing but mangled frag- 
ments of it, from which it is impossible to form any 
judgment ‘of the whole. In order therefore to do 
justice to that great and. good man, as well as to his 
rgument, I subjoin an extract of so much a that 
ork as directly affects the main question. © oe 
the rather subjoin this and the following extracts, 
for these two reasons, 1. Because what has gone be- 
fore being” purely argumentative, is dry and less 
profitable to the generality of readers. 2. ‘Because 
they contain one uniform, connected scheme of the 
great doctrine which I have been hitherto defend- 
ing: and which, after the objections have been re- 
moved out of the-s way, ase be more sien under- 
aged: and eae embraced. : 


SE Serle grate 


ence 


- Iymopverioy. 


“ Man* i is a creature made up of an ial body 
cand a rational mind, so united as to act in a mu- 
tual correspondence according to certain laws ap- 
pointed by the Creator. Now suppose the blessed 
God, who is perfect in ‘wisdom and power, in justice 
and goodness, were to form: such a new creature, with 


what qualifications may we conceive such a creature 


would be endowed; by a Being of such goodness, 
justice, and wisdom ? 

“J, We cannot but’ conceive, he ue ave” a per- 
feetion of natural powers, both of body and spirit, 
as, united n aacagee suited to oe oe Citctimatan 


ces. (p. 2.) ade 


s Not ihe ised conceive, man ie auitil be si 


\d could make him. For the 
f God plainly designed to display itself in 

the different ranks and order rs 

- * Rain and ead of mama pL. 


‘of his: creation, - Nor | 
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as. it reasonable to- a man Id be peeat ‘ 


«4 And as ae powers of he holy A siust be thus | per- 
fect, so the faculties of his soul must have their per- 
fection too... ei 
6 His” understand 1 have 
oth. of God and his ereatu es. 
for his. happiness. _ Not that.’ 
dnowledge in arts and scie1 
"requisite to his peace and w 
be clear, Ins judgment um 
_.science upright and sensible. PE as 
“This leads me to speak oe his ‘ara eee 

(p. 5.) & rational creature thus made, must not only 
be innocent as a tree, but must be formed holy. 
His. will must have an inward bias to: virtue : he must 
have an. inclination to please that | God who made 
him, a a supreme love'to his Creater. 

hin,. and a tender fear of off 
ap Ber either the new 
Cee ornot. If 


a meek to ore, 


¢ 
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Ratios ne in Pi creature. a re 
spear Pa the infer rp wers to the Superior. 


he Sti Me: Age py es hess and with a prin- 
; ae e Bene and t ath in sel with them. 


“hood no brawls, n no) ‘contentions among them, but all 
harmony and love: (p. Ca aes 

ae This universal riehieouenee, ay is the moral 
is far the noblest part ‘of that image 
repr sents | man to have been origin- 
he same writer assures us, that when 
aes his works, he pronounced them 
) oly 10_W. -what Solomon assures: “us 


Eh It i is. Sirae: "the “aanral “image ‘of God, in which 
“man was created, consisted i in his spiritual, intelligent, 
and immortal nature : and his eee sage: = I 


Boia to hes sre hedtans, 
image of God in which 
and consequently in which he 
Mahe cud and true holi- 


“was: es i ie 
“pes, ie 


ari, ne cj st 
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“I. From the justice and goodness ‘of God we 
may infer, that thou gh man was made ree, with a 
power to choose ie 
be put into a state ab rab 
sufficiency of powe 3 
obedience “oe 
against @ve ; Ap. 8. 

TT highly prcbable re 
God, that such a creature’ would be made ‘fear: 
It is true, the great God as sovereign Lord of his 
creatures, might take away all that he had giv n. 
But it is hard to suppose, that he ever would have 
destroyed an intelligent creature, , who. had continued 
to serve and please him. (p. 9.) : 

“It is also probable, that he was endowed with 
power to arrive at higher degrees of excelleney and 
pa aein ye than eHORe in 1 which jhe was : formed at 


pore: a eee 
«TV. We may yaad, that a8 habitacion | in which a 
God of infinite goodness would place such an inno- 
cent and holy ¢ creature, would be furnished with all 
the necessaries ‘and Couvenielicies of life, and pre- 
pared for his delight as well as safety. And so Moses 
tells us, that the’ first created’ pair’ were placed in 
Eden, a garden of pleasure, and were made lords of 
all therein, of all the creatures, animal and vegetable, 
that were round about them. (p. 

« Neither can we conceive t 
tive or hurtful could be foun 
bitation, but what man woul d hav 
ah sufficient power to oppos void 

“V. And if this creature had power to propaga 
its kind, the tie must be vit and a and 


+ 5‘: SG 
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bee pois 4 of ene in virtue and — 


cahes: ‘siege are oo osc 
new-made. creature: wey 


ee en 


| Qonsnes i ae 

“Ts man in his present circumstances geht a crea- 
ture as she came out of the hands: of God his Crea-" 
tor! rie We may ‘derive a full answer to this. inquiry 

from the. following considerations. (p. 12.) 

4, This earth, which was designed for the habita- 
tion of: man, carries evident tokens of ruin and deso- 
lation, and does not seem to be ordained in its pre- 
sent form and Cl mstances, for the habitation of 
innocent be’ gs; but is apparently: fit for the dwelling- 
place of c aucee : ho are. sckebetate and fallen from 
Godse ae Sg 

Tt is eeatited. ‘det the *heauty’ oe tder of Ry 
lower world, even in its present constitution, and the 
wonderful texture, composition, ; and. harmony of the 
seer, ae of it, a beth 3 in ity earth, Las sea, do still 


Vadisi ie 


at an ‘Yeti Ghee Me catia 
er are PetBiprooh of the terrors of 
cution of his vengeance. 

sent shape of our earth, in its di- 
visions of ‘seas and shores, 1 rude and irregular, abrupt 
and horrid? Cui sail of el world, and say, 


, Be 
SF 
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Does the form of it strike’our eyes with’ any natural 


What. noe Fs precipices, are mak 
look down, and are ready to. betray us into. destruc- 
tion! What immense. extents” are re an ‘many 


alendst impassable deserts! What iivad and Paidilées 
morasses, which are ‘made at once’ ‘both deaths and’ 
graves to- unwary travellers! What huge” “ruinous 
caverns, deep oat aon Hoe oe to. ee whole’ 
cities ! Ape ieee Re 


: f 
great rains? come lie ilo: tie! hills, ieee all 
things: before them, and spread spacious’ desolation ! 
“What roaring and tremendous waterfalls in. several 
parts of the globe! What burning mountains, in’ 
whose caverns are lakes of liquid fire: ready to burst’ 
upon the lower lands! Or ‘they are a mere shell of 
earth, covering prodigious | cavities of smoke, and fur- 
naces of flame: and seem to wait a divine command, 
‘to break inward yee ebay towns and aM Bae in fiery 
ruin, (p. 15.) < 
_“ What active » treasures of pea are pent up in ‘the 
bowels of the earth, ready to break out into wide and 
suprising. mischief! What huge torrents of water rush, 
and roar through. the hollows of th lobe. we tread! 
What dreadful sounds and. thre tening appearances: 
from the region of meteors in the air? What clouds 
- charged»with flame, ready to burst on the ents pn 
" discompose and terrify all nature! oh eS A 
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_* When I survey’such scenes as these, Tcannot but 
say. within myself, © surely this earth, in these. rude. 
and broken appearances, this unsettled and dangerous 

state,» 
inhabitants, who. did or would transgress the laws of 
their /Maker, and. merit desolation from his . hand. 
And he hath here stored up. bis. magazines of divine 
artillery against the day of punishment.” (p. 16.) 

ti “How. often have the. terrible occurrences of na- 
tureain the air, earth, and. sea, and the calamitous in- 
cidents i in - several countries, given a nies confirma- 
tien of this. sentiment! 

“ What destructive storms: have’ we and our. eiars 
seen even in this temperate island of Great Britain? 
What floods of water and violent explosions of fire do 


vas designed as.a dwelling for some unhappy 


we read of in the histories of the world? What 
shocking convulsions of the globe, stretching far and 


wide under. the aflrighted nations! What huge dis- 
ruptions of the caverns of the earth, with tremendous 
bellowings, which have filled its inhabitants with ter- 
ror and astonishment, and made wide devastations! 


Would. a. good. and. gracious Being have originally so: 
fermed the inanimate parts of this lower world, as to. 


produce such deadly concussions therein, and su¢h 


desolating appearances, had he not designed it forthe. 


habitation of such creatures, as he foresaw would ‘de- 
serve these strokes of his indignation? (po17.) - 

_* And thus both Moses and St. Peter suppose God 
to have laid up stores of ruin and destruction within 
the bowels of the earth, that he might break open his 


| dreadful treasures of flood and fire at proper, seasons, 
; mand to burn the world together sha the sin- 


‘ thereof. (p. 18, 19.) . 
reat. God, who. appointed abe pro- 
both of water and fire to be re- 


Mae served i in the bowels. of the earth, and among the ae 


ihe 90 


ne eee 


aS SN eee Oe ee 
Renae ae Re fn 
~ t 
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clouds of heaven, for such a foreseen day of general. 
destruction, did also doubtless prepare the materials 
of all the lesser storms and hurricanes, earthquakes 
~ and floods, and convulsions of nature; and treasured: 
up for these. purposes his magazines’ of wind, and 
flood, and fire, inthe earth. And is this an habitation 
prepared for the residence of pure and holy beings? 
Is this such a peaceful. place as a kind Creator would 
have formed for innocent creatures? It is absurd’to 
imagine this of a God so: wise, so peetentey and: SO 
merciful! (p. 20.) Sees pat 

«2. Let us take a survey ‘of the vegetables whicli 
grow out of the earth, with the brute animals which 
are found-on the surface of it, and we shall find 

"more reasons to conclude that man, the chief inha- 
bitant, is not such as he came first out of his Maker’ s 
hand. . 

“Tt must be granted here again, that the spied in 
and goodness of the Creator are amazingly displayed, 
in the animal. and the vegetable world, beyond the 
utmost reach of our thoughts or praises. But still we 
may have leave to inquire, whether if man had con- 
tinued innocent, among the numerous herbs and flow- 
ers fitted for his support and delight, any plants. or 
fruits of a malignant, mortal nature, would have grown 
out of the earth, without some whinge’ mark or ce 
i upon them? (p. Qh 

© Can we suppose hat i among the dats; fetta and 

7 trees, good for food, the great God would have suf- 
d fered mischief, malady, and deadly poison, to spring 
.._ up here and there, without any sufficient distinction, 
-. that man might know how to avoid them? This is 
the case in our present world: disease, anguish, and. 
- death, have entered into the bowels and veins of mul- 
ae titudes, by an innocent anc take of these | ie 

- nicious things, sith ns foo a 
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_“ There was indeed the tree of knowledge in Para- 
. But man was expressly. cautioned: against it. 
And certainly had he-continued. holy, no poisonous 
plant would have been suffered to grow on the earth, 
without either some natural mark set sei At, or 
some divine caution to avoid it. (p. 22.) - 

~ Proceed to the animal world. ‘There are : many 
creatures, indeed, which serve the use or pleasure of 
man. . But are there not many other sorts, which he 
is neither able to govern, norto resist ? And by which 
all his race are exposed, whenever they eosin 
to wounds, and anguish, and death? (p. 23.) 

“Jf man had not sinned, would there Rave been in 
the world any such creatures as bears and _ tigers, 
‘wolves and. lions, animated with such fierceness and 
rage, and armed with such destructive teeth and ta- 
lons? Would the innocent children of men, have 
ever been formed, to be the living prey of these de- 
vourers? Were the life and limbs.of holy. creatures, 
made to become heaps of agonizing carnage? Or 
would their flesh and bones have been given up to be 
crushed and churned between the jaws of panthers. 
and leopards, sharks and crocodiles? Let brutes be 
- content to prey on their: fellow-brutes, hut let man be 
their lord and ruler. jhe 

“ If man were not fallen, odie ors use Been so 
many tribes of the serpent-kind, armed with deadly 
venom? Would such subtle and active mischiefs have 
been made and sent to dwell in a world of innocents? 
And would the race of all these murderers and de- 
structive a imals, have been pee fo six er 


oi Ae ‘What ae sthe immense tights of locusts which ~ 
. darken the sy, and Tay the fields desolate ? What are 
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the armies of hornets or musquetoes, that frequently 
make a pleasant land almost intolerable? If they < are 
found in the heats of Africa, and, of the ‘East and 
West Indies, one. would think they should not infest 
the Polar re gions, ifthe Creator had not designed them 
for a scourge to the nations on alksides of the globe. : 
“ What are the innumerable host of caterpillars, but 

sO. many messengers of the anger of God against’a 
sinful race ? And since we can neither resist nor sub- 
due them, we may certainly infer, that we are not 
now such favourites of baad as God at Beet made 
: ePhe wroubiésoré ‘sails pernicious. ieee of ni- 
mals, both of larger and smaller size, which 
low-commoners with us on this great globe, adore 
with our impotence to prevent or escape their mis- 
chiefs, is a sufficient proof, that we are not in the full 
favour and love of the God that made: Us, and that he 
has quarter ed his’ armies, his” legions, api aS as 

princes do in a rebellious province. : 

_ “It is true, all these are trials for man slaves his 
state of probation. But a state of probation for inno- 
cent man would not have. included death; touch less. 
ee’ violent” and bloody, or a- “Jingering snail ‘painful 
death. Accordingly our return to dust is mentioned. 
by Moses as a curse of God for the sin of man. And 
when once life is forfeited by all mankind, then 
a ‘painful death may properly become a part” wh the 

further trial of such creatures as are to rise again : 
and any pious sufferers may be rewarded by a happy 
resurrection. But a painful death could never be 
made apart of the ‘trial of ‘inne ent creatures, who 
had never forfeited life, nor pers Jeapliy sab 
“jected to death. (p. 26, 27.) oma eee 
aif Upon the whole, therefore such 1 noxious ata be. 
structive plants and animals, could not be made, to. 
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vex and disturb, to poison and destroy, a race of i in- 
none intellectual. beings. 
8. The manner of our entrance ‘into life is 
ee proof of universal sin. (p, 29.) Would 
the great and- good God have appointed intellectual 
animals, had.they been sinless, to be propagated _ in 
P such a way as-should necessarily give such exquisite 
pain and anguish to the mothers who bring them 
forth? And if the contagion had not been universal, 
why. should. _such acute pangs attend almost _every 
female | parent ? Are not the multiplied sorrows with 
which the daughters of Eve bring forth, an evident 
token that they are not in their original state of fa- 
vour with that God who created them, and pro- 
nounced a blessing, upon them in their propagation ?* 
“Moses informs us, that God blessed the first pair, 
and bid them ‘be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish 
the earth, and subdue it :’ and soon after tells us, that 
these multiplied sorrows: in: childbirth are a curse 
from an offended God. Surely the curse is not as 
‘old as the blessing : but sin and sorrow came in to- 
gether, and. spread a wide curse over the birth of — 
man, which before stood only under a divine bene- 
diction. Not that the blessing is now. quite ‘taken: 
_ away; though the ‘pains of childbearing are added, 
to.it. And daily experience proves, this curse is not 
taken away by the blessing repeated to: Noah. 
“4, Let us consider in the next: place how the 
generally of mankind are preserved. i in. life. Some 
few hane their food without care or toil: but millions 


» “The author ‘has been) censured here for not: dropping a tear 
over the fair sex under their ‘sorrows and acute pains. But he im- 
agines, he has been dropping’ tears in every page, and that over: 
every part of mankind.” Undoubtedly he has: and if so, how 
ati how ervel i is that censure? ‘ 
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of human creatures, in all the nations: of the earthy. 
are ‘constrained ‘to support a wretched life. by. hard 
labour. “What dreadful risks of life or: limbs, do 
multitudes. run, to purchase their: ni essary food ? 
What waste of th hours of sweet. repose, what long, 
and slavish, and painful toils by day, 'do multitudes 
sustain in ponte aiecute: their. daily morphine By 


bread : ih is by a coun. uauaaces their. oivies, 
that many of them are forced to relieve their owr 
hunger, and to feed their helpless offspring... i 
If we survey the. lower ranks of, mankind evenin 
England, in a Jand of freedom and plenty; a climate. 
temperate and fertile, which. abounds with corn ang 
fruits, and rich variety of food:.yet what a: chard 
shift do ten thousand families. make to. support life ? 
Their whole. time is devoured by bodily Jabour, and. 
their souls almost eaten up.with gnawing cares, to 
answer that question, What shall. I eat, and. what 
shall I drink? even in the p poorest and coarsest man- 
ner. But if. we send our thoughts to the sultry re-. 
gions of Africa, the frost and snows of Norway, the: 
rocks and deserts of Lapland and. northern Tartary, 
what a frightful thing i is human life ? How i is. the ra- 
tional nature lost in slavery, and brutality, and. in- 
cessant toils, and bardships? ‘They are treated like’ 
brutes. by. their lords, and they live like dogs and. 
asses, among labours and wants, hunger and weari- 
wess, blows and burthens, without. end. Did Gost 
appoint this for innocents? s (p- 30, 33.):.. i 
ois the momentary pleasure of eating ail drink- 
ing a recompense for incessant labour ? Does it bear. 
_ apy proportion to the length of ‘toil, ain, @ and-hazard, 
wherewith the. provisions of life are. procured P 
Moses thought not. Room peaks of man’ s cle 
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. ing bread in the ‘sweat of his face,’ he acknow- 
ledges this to’ be another of the curses of God for 
the sin of man. (p. 32.) 

Iti is strange that : any man shduld say, ‘In this 

“sentence of God, no curse is pronouced upon either - 
“Adam’s body, soul, or posterity = that the sorrow of 
childbearing. is not inflicted as a curse: that the 
‘Jabours of life were increased, but not as a curse : 
‘that death was not a curse.’ E would fain ask what 
is a curse, if some natural evil pronounced and exe- 
cuted upona person, or thing, be not so? Especially 
when it is pronounced on account of sin, and by God 
himself, assupreme Governor and Judge? And even 
the curse on: the alee ells properly on the person 
who tills it. 

“It is granted, God can turn curses into blessings. 
Vet these evils were originally pronounced ‘and in- 
flicted as a curse or punishment of sin, as it is written, 
‘Cursed is every one who continueth not in all 
things.’ And that death was designed as a curse on 
man for sin is. een ; for Christ suffered that curse 
for us. wea 

eee. Consider ie character of mankind im general 
with regard to religion and virtue, and it will be hard 
to believe they bear the image of their common 
father in knowledge and holiness. Some, I grant, are 
renewed in his image; but the bulk of the world are © 
of another stamp ; and sufficiently show, there is some 
fatal contagion spread through this province of God’s - 
dominion. So St. John tells us, that except the ‘few 
who are born of God, ‘the world lieth in wicked- 

ness.” (p. aa S | 

“And can we. sbiil of that gross and stupid i igno- 
rance of God, which reigns through vast tracts of 

. Asia, Africa, and America, “and the thick darkness 
which buries all the Heathen countries, and reduces 
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then: almost to brutes:.can we think of the abomina- 
ble idolatries, the lewd and cruel rites. of orship 
which have been spread through whole nations ; 3 the 
impious and ridiculous superstitions which are now: 
practised among the greatest part of the world : and. 
yet believe the blessed God would put such wretched 
polluted workmanship out of his. pure hands ?_( 

“Can we survey the desperate impiety and. pro- 
faneness, the swearing, and cursing, and wild blas- 
phemy, that is practised, day and night among: vast 
multitudes of those who. profess to know the true 


‘God? Canwe behold that almost universal neglect of 


God, of his fear, his worship, and the obedience due- 
to him, which is found even among them who are 


called Christians; and. yet imagine, that these bear. 


that image of God.i in-which they were created? _ 
“‘ Nor have men-forgotten God only, but they seem: 
also to have abandoned their duties-to their fellow- 


creatures also.. Hence the perpetual, practices of 
‘fraud and villany in the-commerce of mankind, the — 


innumerable imstances of oppression: and, cruelty: 
which run through the world; the pride and violence. 


of the great, the wrath, ambition, and tyranny of prin-- 


ces, and. the endless iniquities and mischiefs that. 
arise, from malice, envy, and revenge, in lower peo- 


34). 


ple. If we add to these the impure scenes of lust 


and intemperance, which defy the day, and pollute: 


the darkness ;. with the monstrous:barbarities. which — 
are continually committed by the Heathen.savages in. 
_ Africa and America, (some of whom. kill and roast. 


their fellow-creatures, and. eat. up men as they eat. 
bread) and by the: Christian savages in the inquisition. 


established in Asia, as well as in many parts of Eu-. 
“rope: can we still imagine, that mankind abide in: 
that state, wherein: ome! cam ea pe beside he, a | 

~ Maker? (p. 35,). — as, 3 
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ee “That. far the greatest number of men are evil, was 
the known sentiment ‘of the wiser Heathens.” (p. 37.) 
‘They saw and bewailed the undeniable fact, though 
they knew not how to account “for it. “Or wacéoves 
_Kaxol* "Most men are wicked, was a common observa- 
‘tion among them. Even the poets could not but 
‘see this obvious truth. So’ Virgil brings in Anchises, 
ae his son, few are’ happy in the other world. 
 Pauctleta arva tenemus.- ; 
‘Andin this 5 lifes Horace remarks of men in general, 
Nitimur in vetitum semper, cupimusq ; 3 negata. 
‘We are always desiring: and:  sacherh forbsdden 
things. © “Nay, he says, 

Vitis nemo sine nascitur. No man is born sie 
vices: = Spee sia Ris acter of yours men in oe 
ral, Br a PG 

oe nm vitium ‘feott ; sibonisriBur asper. r : 

' Seneca says just the same, — 
 Pejora juvenes facile precepta abeians 


Rca men readily hearken: to evil counsels 5 they | 
“are soft as wax to be moulded into vice, but rough) 


and rugged to their best monitors. 

~ “Juvenal. abounds with the same accounts ick hu- 
et Mates ee Lh aS EE 

| Que tam festa dies, ut ‘iosed s petlders furem? 
ey. Ad mores natura recurrit . 
: Didhoatna _fiva et-mutari nescia. ; 
~ Quisnam hominum est, quem tu contentum. videris uno 
Flagitio? — Dociles imitandis.. 

- Turpibus et pravis omnes sumus.. x 
6. And not only they of riper age, but: even aber 
of tender years, discover the principles. of iniquity 
and seeds of sin. What young ferments of spite and 
envy; what ‘native: wrath and rage, are found in the 
‘Jittle hearts of infants, and sufficiently discovered by 


Aheir hands, and "eyes, and coupipriantes: before 
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they can speak or know good from evil! What addi- 
tional crimes of lying and‘deceit, obstinacy and pre- 
Pais. cla proceed: to” ospese —_ ech — 
(p24): ste Pe ye 

mf Fin little knowledge or thought bf Gedy shield 
Geenicr and Governor, is found in children when 
they can distinguish. good and evil? What an utter 
disregard of him that made them, and of the duties 
they. owe to him? And when they begin to act ac- 
cording to their childish age, how little sense have 
they of what is morally right and good? How do 
evil passions or irregular appetites ‘continually pre- 
vail.in them ? Even from their first capacity of acting 
as moral creatures, how are they led away to practise 
falsehood and injury to their play-fellows, perhaps: 
with-cruelty or revenge? How often are they engaged 
in bold: disobedience. to their: parents or teachers? 
And whence does this arise? What is the root rst 
brings forth such early bitter fruit? (p. 42, 43.) — 

_ “It cannot be imputed to custom, Daasdas? 
example; for many of these things appear in chil- 
dren before they can take any notice of ill examples, 
or are capable of imitating them. And even where 
‘ there are only good examples about them, and where 
the best and earliest instructions are given them, and 
a inculcated with the utmost care, yet their hearts run 
' astray from: God. The: far greatest part of them: 
visibly, follow the corrupt influences of sense, appetite, 
passion, and manifest very early the evil principles of 
stubbornness, pride, and disobedience. (p. 44.) 
: “To give a still fuller confirmation of this truth, 
__ that mankind have.a corrupt nature in them, let it be 
observed, that where persons have not only had all 
possible helps of education’ from their parents, but 
have themselves taken a religious turn betimes, what 
Beer vod do they ” aes ei iacupat + 
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What inward oppositions: work in their heart, and 
perhaps interrupt their holy course of life! What 
vanity of mind, what irregular appetites, what forget- 
fulness of God, what evil thoughts and tendencies of 
heart rise up in contradiction to their best purposes? 
Insomuch that ‘there is not a just man upon earth, 
who’ through his whole life, ‘doth good and sinneth 
not.’ (p. 45, 46.) Lt 

“To sum up the three last insditltetationss If the 
bulk of mankind are grossly sinful, and if every indi- 
vidual without exception is actually a sinner against 
the law of his Creator: if sinful propensities appear 
even in our most tender years; and every child 
becomes an actual sinner almost as soon as it be- 
eomes.a moral agent: then we have just reason to 
concludejethat there is‘some original taint spread 
through the whole race of men from their birth. 

“It has been said, indeed, that ‘if the first man 
* fell into sin, though he was innocent and perfect, 
‘then among a million of men, every one might sin, 
Meee & eas was as innocent and’ ene as Adam.’ 
(p. 47.) , 

- © Tanswer, », There | is a bare possibility of the event ; 
but the improbability of it 3 is in oe operas of a 
million to one. : 

“ And I prove it thus. if a nition of creatures 
were made in an equal probability to stand or fall: 
and if all the numbers from one to one million inclu- 
sively, were set in a rank, it is a million to one that 
just any single proposed number of all these should 
fall by sin. Now the total sum is one of these num- 
bers, that is, the last of them. Consequently it is a 
million to one against the ‘supposition that the whole 
number of men should fall. _ 
wriee And yet farther, if they were all tive (as the 
goodness of = seems to oe a greater pro- 
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bability of standing than falling, then it is abundantly 
more than a million to one, that all should sin with- 
out exception. And the argument grows still ten. 
thousand times’stronger, if we suppose ten thousand 
millions to have lived since the creation. (p. 48.) - 

“8, That man is a fallen creature, appears farther 
from hence: no man is: able by his present natural 
powers to perform: that law of his Creator which is 
still written upon his heart. (p. 49.) — a 

“ Does not this law require us to love God ayith all 
our hearts, to. do to others as we would. they should 
do to us, and to govern our senses, appetites, and 
passions, by the rules.of reason? Does it-not require 
that these things, whether they regard God, ourselves,. 
or others, should be done perfectly, without defect ? 


. Doth it not demand, that we should fear, henour, and. 


trust the great God, and obey all his will in a perfect 
manner? Doth it not prescribe constant justice, 
truth, and goodness, towards our neighbour, without. 
one covetous wish, one act of the will, or tongue, or 
hand, contrary to truth or love? Does it not demand, 
that every sense, appetite, and passion, should be 
perfectly subject to reason? Now is there a man on 
earth, who can say, “. Tam able by my: naninal 
powers to do this?” (p. 60.) . 
“ Even the outward seth ptalions to elias man is 
exposed, are evidently. too strong, to be effectually” 
and constantly resisted, by his now enfeebled reason 
and conscience ; while at the same time, his will, his 
appetites, a and passions, have a howental Bpohensity: to. 
comply with them. (p. 51.) 
, “Now would a just, a wise, and poeaainl Goi; home 
formed intellectual creatures, i such a wretched 
state, with powers and capacities so much below 


their duties, that they break his law daily and con= 
2 


. Rael and are not able ia help it? le BZ idhsig. &, 
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) Should it be said; * Godvcannot: require. more. 


‘than 3 we are ableto perform ;’ you Have an answer in 


_ your own bosom. » Forsyou know‘and feel God does 


vequire this, even by the law he has’ written in your 
heart: yet you feeb:you are not able beigein 0a it, 
untie or’cut the knot-how you may. ° 
© Should-it be said again; “God: ini and: erent 


sa 8 eneyend ‘creatures, a - answer, 1. Semen to the: co- 


pratce teen nia if yb radon 2 Did he ite 
them: a a Taw as should —— never sis — 


things sigh tie emaeabst: iapibade 
is’ a ‘0. eee sp make Sat to 


psnereii uth the 


ost un g to pane tl 
the fall ve man, cr ‘but look to yourself daily, 
and observe all the’ sinful and i irregu r turns of your 
own heart : how ‘propense ‘you are to folly, i in greater 
or less instances, how soon appetite and - passion, op- 
pose reason and conscience : how frequently you fall 
short of the demand of the perfect law of God: how 
thoughtless and forgetful you are of your Creator, 
how cold and languishing your affection to him: how 
little delight: ‘you have in virtue, or in communion 
with God: could you think you are such an innocent 
and holy creature as God at first created you? And 
that you have been such even from your childhood : is 


, 
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Surely a more accurate observation of your own 
heart must convince you, that you yourself are de. 
4 generated from a first ——_ of ne nature. 
4 "9, Another piear erie deieute of suinihciad 
} is this, they are evidently under the displeasure of 
: God, which ‘could not‘ be in their primeval: state. 
E, As we have taken a short view of the sins of men, let 
\ us also briefly survey the miseries of mankind, and see 
g how these consist with” their ‘cies in’ — drccrages of 
God. (p. 56.) He eB me 
- © Think on-the: abousntidas of tical eGabues 
descending hourly to the grave: afew, by some'sud- 
den stroke; but far the greater part by painful and 
slow approudhes.” ‘The’ grave! A dark and shameful 
prison! Which would never have been made for 
creatures persisting in innocence, and abiding 1 in the 
favour of him that gave them life and being. Death 
4 is the wages of sin; and from this punishment: of oh 
none of mankind: cat Calin ischarges <> 
= “ Had they stood, can we think any of — steed 
have died? Much less every one of them?* And 
especially that half the human race should have been 
4 doomed to die before seven years old? Before they 
reach the tenth part of the present age of man, or 
have done any thing in life worth living for? (p.57.) 
_ “ But let us proceed to other miseries. that _—_ 
-us, and hasten us down to the grave. 
' Think next of the multitudes that are iethied 
day and night by the gout and stone, the cholic and 
rheumatism, and all manner of acute and painful 
diseases: and then say, would a merciful God have 
contrived these torments for sinless creatures ? Think 
of the dismal scenes of war and bloodshed that have 
by times overspread all nations? Cast your thought 
ona field of battle, where sada sia of men are de- 
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stroyed like brute: ‘beasts, and_ perish. bs sharp and 
bloody strokes, or by the fatal engines of death. . See 
thousands more lie on the cold ground, with their 
flesh and limbs battered and torn, wounded and pant- 
ing in-extreme anguish, till the murmuring soul takes 
‘its flight. Are these the signals of their Maker’s 
love, and of his i page, in ‘which a toe were created? 
PAPESO) Ge wae 
“Think of the iiehici that are. phetioned ap: An 
the mighty waters, by the rage of stormy winds and 
seas. Review the multitudes which have been swept 
away by the pestilence, or consumed by the tedious 
agonies of famine. Would famine and. pestilence, - 
with all the train of lingering horrors which. attend 
them, have ever been made for innocent creatures, 
to have swept away whole nations of them; of every 
age-and sex, men, ‘selon and. children, without dis- 
itinetion? (p. 59.) - iliac £8 
Think yet. again mas haters ob. men. have 
been crushed into miseries and death, and buried by 
earthquakes. . Or have had their ines broken, their 
limbs disjointed,-and their flesh painfully battered. by 
the fall of houses: perhaps buried alive in the ruins 
of entire towns or villages, while. their neighbours 
have been drowned. in multitudes, by the dismal 
eruptions of water, or destroyed by deluges of liquid 
fire, bursting out of the. earth. Would a God of 
goodness and justice have. treated innocent ‘creatures 
-in this manner? (p. 60.) . 
“Carry your thoughts to, the countries of those 
savages, where thousands of their conquered ene- — 
-mies, or prisoners of war, are offered in sacrifice to 
their idols, or tortured and roasted to.death by slow 
fires! Add this to all the former miseries, and then 
. let calm reflection say, whether ti world does not J 
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look like a promites half forsaken of its gracious 
governor? ee 
“Some perhaps will: say; ‘it is on nina part ‘of 
uieinkind, who are involved in these dreadful calami- 
ties : and they may suffer peculiar saith for their 
own personal iniquities. (p. 61.) - OA 
“| answer, take a just survey of dene sites have’ 
suffered thus, and there is not the least reason to think 
they v were sinners above others, Do not these calami- 
ties spread through whole countries, and involve the 
best and the worst of men together? Whole nations 
suffer by them at once. \ And indeed, such is the ¢or= 
ruption of human nature, that wherever they come, 
they find none innocent. And it is the general situa= 
tion of mankind, under the just displeasure of God, 
which exposes them to such destruction. = ~~ 
“But to proceed. Think of the bails 
common misfortunes that attend human life! What 
multitudes perish by these in one week? And 


nd how 
much larger a number do these accidents injure: and 
fill their lives with pain, though they are not brought 
immediately to the grave? Think ‘of the mischiefs 
which one part of mankind, in every place, are con 
‘tinually contriving or practising against the other. 
Take a view of these extensive and reigning evils, 
_ and then say whether this world be not a part of the — 
creation of God, which bears Pratt marks of its = Cre 
ator’s displeasure ? (p62 
“Much is added to the heap of human miseries 

by the sorrows that’arise from the daily loss of our 
dearest comforts. ° What groans and wailings of the 
living surround the pillows of dying. friends or rela 
tions? What symptoms of piercing distress attend 
their remains when they are conveyed to the grave ® 
By such ‘losses, be: ‘comforts | of future: life: “lose! i 
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their relish, and the. sorrows are doubly embittered. 
~ (p. 63.) 
ro $In. ns civilized: parts of the world, there is scarce 
one person sick or in pain, miserable or dying, but. 
several, others sustain a considerable share of misery, 
by the strong ties of nature or friendship. . This dif- 
fuses a personal calamity through whole. families. 
This multiplies. -human miseries into a new and end- 
less number. Add to this, not only the unkindness or 
falsehood of those from whom we expected the ten- 
derest. affection, but the anguish which. springs . from 
all our own uneasy and unruly. passions. Bring in. 
here. all the wrath and resentment in the hearts ‘of 
men, all the envy and malice that burn within, all the 
imaginary fears, and the real terrors of future distress 
coming upon us, all the rage and despair of lost bless- 
ings that were. once within, our hopes, and all the fer- 
ments of animal nature. which torment the spirit all — 
day, and, forbid our nightly repose. Would mankind 
_ be in such a condition as this, if they were still in the 
fayour of. their. Maker? (p- eae 
peel Yes, men may make miseries for themselves, ee 
¢ be punished by. them. - But. compare the sor- 
rows which any man necessarily. suffers, with the 
“ comforts he enjoys, and the. one will balance the 
“other. Or if his sorrows. outweigh his. comforts, 
© this may be necessary in a state of trial: and God 
“ will reward the overbalance of f sufferings hereal- 
“ter.” (p. 65.) 

“ey answer, There is no reason. ho: think ‘ae te 
greater part of mankind will have any. reward here- 
after: and if not, how shall, we account for this over- 
balance of sufferings with regard-to them? Therefore 
we cannot reasonably impute their superior sorrows 
merely to tie pee in a state ohh ppebetign: but 

oe a 


e 
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rather to the displeasure of the righteous Creator and 
Governor of the world. (p. 66.) Pere ate joa 
» 10. To make this still. clearer. Not only those 
who are grown up in the practice of iniquity, who — 
may be punished for their own sins, but all mankind, 
in their very infancy, bear the tokens: ssa aes dis- 
pleasure... 24g 9) cule) et? 
“ Before children:are - capable of Secccnnitinie 3 sin, 


they are subject to a thousand. miseries. What an- 


guish and pain are they frequently exposed to, even 
as they are coming into the world, and as soon 
as they are entered into it!; What agonies await their 
birth! What numerous and acute maladies are ready 
to attack them! What gripes, what convulsions, what 
inward torments, which bring some of them down to 
death, within a few hours or days after they have be- 
gun to live! And if: they survive a few months, what 
torture do they find in breeding their teeth, and other 
maladies of infancy, which can be told only. by 
shrieks and tears,.and that for whole days.and nights 
together! What additional pains do. they often sus- 
tain by the negligence of their mothers, or cruelty of 
their nurses, whereby many of them are brought 
down to the: grave, ether ona ele or sia slow and 
painful. degrees! (p. 67.) © >... 

_ % And what.shall we say of . whole. pations in iy 
times, and some even at- this day, who, when they 
cannot or will not maintain them, expose their chil- 
dren in the woods to be torn and devoured by the 
next wild beast that.passes by! Add to this the com- 
mon calamities in which infants are involved by fire, 
earthquake, pestilence. And there are a thousand 
other accidents which attend them, whereby their 
members, their natural powers, receive dismal ‘inju- 
ries: so that perhaps they drag on through life with 
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blindness, deafness, lameness, or distortion of body 
or limbs. Sometimes they languish on to manhood, 

or even old age, under sore calamities, which began 
almost ‘as’ soon as their peek and eee. are only 
ended by death. (p..68.) Rd EET ! 

~ “Now as these. sufferings canto ‘hie: sent upon 
them to correct their personal sins, so neither are 
they sent as a trial of their virtue; for they have ne 
knowledge of ‘good or evil, Yet we see multitudes. 


ofthese little miserable beings. And are these — 


treated as innocent creatures? Or rather as’ under 
some general cue involved i im some: general. Lowating 
ment! (p.°69.) — RETR Ma 

But may not pee sllecigs of oliftdedn be fn 
the ernie! tin of the” ‘sins ae their a nt 
(pr THIS ye dt yeas Prue 

sete Not with any justion: or. sept outed the sins” of 
the parents are imputed to their children. Besides, 
many of the parents of these suffering children are 


dead or absent, so’as never to know it. And how in | 


these cases can it be a punishment for their parents’ 
sin, any otherwise than as it is a general — 
for the sin of their first parent ?. 

“But God recompenses them for’ these Sulferhigs 
hereafter.” Where does the scripture affirm this? 


Besides, many of them grow up to manhood. * And if” 


they prove wicked, and are sent to hell at last, what 
recompense have they for their infant tuffertnigs ? Or 
will you say, God punished them before they had 
sinned, because he knew beforehand they would sin? 
Yet farther: what wise or good design can this their 
punishment answer, when no creature can know what 
they are punished for, if it $a: not sie sr which af- 
fects all mankind ? ; 

- “But how are such miseries sialon among his 
“ creatures consistent with: the goodness of God ?” 


SS eee 
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Perfectly well; if we consider mankind as a. sinful, 
degenerate part of God’s creation. It is most abun-» 
dant goodness that t y have any comforts left, and, 
that their miseries are not doubled. Now the. in- 
spired writers do consider mankind as fallen from. 
God; and so his goodness i is evident in a thousand 
instances: though it must be confessed there are also, 
a thousand instances of his just hatred of sin, and. his. 
Tighicane punishments, among all. nations. (p. 73. iN 
“11. If we. put together all these scenes of vice 

and misery, it is evident that creatures lying in such. 
deplorable circumstances, are not such: as they came: - 
out of the hands. of their Creator, who is wise, holy, 
and good. His wisdom, which is. all. harmony. and. 
order, would not suffer him. to frame x, whole race. of 
beings, under such. wild and innumerable disorders,. 
moral as well as natural, . His holiness would not per-_ 
mit him to create beings with innate principles. of, 
imiquity : nor his goodness to produce a whole order. 
of creatures in such circumstances of | pain, torment,. 
and-death. (p. Th). 

-. “Could the holy ond Biesad God paces design 
and frame a whole world of intelligent creatures, in 
such circumstances, that every.one of them coming 
into: being; according to the laws of nature, in a long 
succession. of ages, in different climates, of different 
constitutions and tempers,, and in ten.thousand differ- 
ent stations and conditions of life: that every one of 
them. should break the laws of reason, and more. or 
less. defile. themselves with sin? That every one 
should offend his Maker, every one become guilty in 
his sight ? Every one expose himself to God’s dis- 
pleasure, to pain and misery and ‘mortality, without 
one single exception? If men were such creatures as 


God at first made them, would not one man among 


so many millions have. made a ght use of his reason. 
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and conscience, and so have avoided sin and death? 
Would this have been the universal consequence of 
their original constitution, as framed by the hand of 
a Wise, holy, merciful God? What can be more ab- 
surd to imagine than this? Surely ‘God made man 
upright and happy: nor could all these ‘mischiefs 
have come cre Moca — our’ Creator’s: — (P. 
Fi TR eae an, Pest 
“Ts it objected, that « still the greater part te men 
“have more “moral good than evil in them, and have 
‘more pleasure than pain : ‘and therefore, on ‘the 
“whole, mankind is not sinful and miserable : and that 
“even the best human constitutions, lay some inno= 
‘cent persons under unavoidable hardships” I an 
swer, 1. In order to pronounce aman miserable, he» 
must have more pain than pleasure : but in order to 
pronounce a man a sinner, there is no need, that his 
moral evil should exceed his good. If'a Wan had ai 
hundred virtues, one vice would make hint a criminal 
in the sight of God: one transgression of the law of 
his Creator, would lay him under his just displeasure. 
He that keeps the whole law, except in one point, 
affronts that authority which requires all obedience. 
All men therefore are under this condemnation ; they 
are sinners every ‘one of them. ies sc ac alata ia 
“ As to misery, let it be supposed. (though by ne 
means granted) that there are many whose pleasures 
exceed their uneasiness: yet it is certain, there are 
more, whose pains and uneasiness far exceed their 
pleasures. And it is hard to conceive, how this: 
should he, if all men were ; innocent and happy by 
nature. 
ey answer, 2. Men are HePAble to frame such consti- 
tutions in every case, as shall secure happiness to all 
_ the innocent, Their narrow views of things do not 
enable them to provide against’ all future inconve-— 
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niencies.. Butit isnot thus with the Creator and Go- 

vernor of all things. _ He views at once all possibles 

and all futures. — Th refore he is well able to guard 
against any inco 


ce that pcan befall innocent 
beings. ‘a 


happy in the. eat constitution. of ee this gives : 
~ no manner of satisfaction to any one ividual, who 

is unhappy, without any demerit: th advantage: of 
the majority is no reason at all, why any one inno- 

eent should suffer. If any one, therefore,-man or 

child, and much more, if numbers of them, have 

more pain than pleasure, they ‘must be involved in 

some guilt, which oe give: ae oceasion to. their 

fens <8 (p.79.) > Sa 

12..To enforce. ee pier ae survey of these. 

' pains and sorrows, let us consider what are the plea- 

sures of the bulk of mankind. Cast a glance at the 

sports of children, from five to fifteen years of age. 
What toys and fooleries are these? Would a:race of 
wise and holy beings, waste so many years of early 

life in such wretched trifles? And as for our manly 

years, whatare the greatest part of the delights of men, 
_ but silly and irrational, if not. grossly sinful? What 

are the pleasures even of the rich and great, to re- 

lieve them under the common sorrows of life? If 
they be not: luxury. and. intemperance, are they not. 

furniture and equipage, finery of dress «and gay ap- 

pearances? To shine in silks of various die, and blaze 

in the splendour of gold and jewels ? Now would wise 

and holy creatures have made this the matter of 
_ their joy and pleasure, my coat is gayer than yours, 

and I have more: eherag things. : i me thag you 

have! (p. 80, BI )iogis << eae? 

_» © Others call. for: cards or die je. divert es trow- ) 
ble, and ies away aces time. ito ineispesssibiye tri- | 
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fling are these sports, if mere’ dices. be sought 
therein? But if the design be gain, how is the game 


Sa 


mingled with uneasy fears, with th working of varie, “ 2 


us passions? Which in the cas ; disappointment ” 
and loss, often break out into wrath and. fary. © 
ste Again,: What multitudes drench themselves in 
gross sensualities, as their chief delight? “They make’ 
a god of their belly, till they overload nature, and — 
‘make haste to disease and’death. © They drown their 
eares and their eee x together: or»they. swank shir 
in sensual impurities. - Ap. 82.) 
-. © Qthers release themselves’ tront the trouble es. of 
hfe, by gadding abroad, and mixing with impertinent 
company. “Some delight in wanton jests, in foolish 
merriment, im mean and trifling conversation 3" a 
‘little above’ the chattering ‘of monkeys in a wood, 
or the chirriping of crickets’ upon a hearth, Nay; 
perhaps it is their diversion, to rail at their neigh- 
pours, to murder the reputation of the absent. ‘This 
is their mirth ‘and recreation; these their reliefs 
era the common miseries of human life ! (p. 83:) 


“But would a race: of innocent beings fly to such — 


mean and foolish, or ‘criminal. refuges from pain as 
these ? Would they pursue such vain or vile delights? 
Would they become rivals to the beasts of the field? 
‘Or sport themselves as devils do, in‘accusing their 
fellow-creatures ¢ Surely if we survey the very plea- 
sures, as well as the sorrows, of the bulk of mankind, 
we may learn from thence, that we are by no means 
‘such creatures as we were originally created. 

- J need add but one more proof of the gene- 
‘ral ruin of human nature. We are all posting to the 
grave. Every one of us is succeeding our neigh- 
bour, into some unknown, invisible world. . And we 
all profess to believe this. Yet how exceedingly few 
are solicitous about. this great and awful futurity! 


ae 
oe 


A 
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Though we are exposed to so many sins and miseries 
in’this life, and are hastening visibly and hourly to. 
the end of it, yet ho few are’ there that make any: 
~ careful preparation for a better state than this! What 
multitudes are daily running down into. darkness, 
_ speeding to an end ss duration in an unknown coun- 
try, without any earnest inquiries’ ‘about the manner | 
of existence there! ‘They: walk ov the ‘busy stage | 
of life, they toil and: labour, or pla and trifle ‘awhile 
here, and then plunge: ito strange: unseen world, 
_ where they-will meet witha j st and holy God, maete 
wisdom willvassign them | ‘place. and: portion: suited _ 
to their own character. Now, were mem indeed wise 
and holy, could they remain so ignorant and thought- 
- Jess of thatstate, into which they are all hastening § ? Or 
~ could a gracious God-create a'race of beings, in such 
‘a stupid insensibility of their eternal interests, so un- 
_ suited to the felicities of an immortal spirit, and ‘so 
negligent of all: preparations | for them ?«(p. 85. a 

_ Upon this whole survey, reason must join in this 
~ mournful confession, that there must:be some spread- 


~ ing poison which has tainted our nature, made us so 


sinful’ and miserable, so thoughtless’ of the future, 
and unprepared for it. There must have been some 
general revolt of mankind, from their Creator, where- 
- by they have:ruined their innocence and peace, and 
‘provoked the anger of their Maker, whereby they 


become exposed to such _wretched: circumstances, 


even in their infancy and childhood, as well as when 
they grow to years of ripe understanding. (p. 86.) 
~“ And methinks, when I take a just survey of this 


world, withyall the inhabitants of it, 1 can look upon 


it no otherwise, than as a grand and magnificent 
structure in ruins: wherein lie millions of rebels 
against their Creator, under condemnation | to misery 
‘and death: who are at the: same time oe of a mo- 


PO Ar tae gia REP erat 
Maa ; {Wer 
iS oe 


_ 


~ ral distemper, and disordered in their minds even to— 
distraction. Hence proceed those numberless follies” 


and vices which are practised here; and the righteous: 


anger of an offended’ God visite in ten-thousand. = 


instances. Yet are there proclamations of divine 


grace, health, and life, sounding among them; though. __ 


very few take any notice thereof. Only. heres and 


there one attends to the call, and complies with the 


proposals. of peace. His sins are pardoned and. 
healed. And though his body goes down to the dust: 
fora season, his soul is happy with God: while the 
bulk of those criminals, despising all the offers of 
merey, perish in. their. own wilful madness ! aes 
89, 90.) sae age 
©. “ What is the chief temptation sot leads some men. 
to deny so. glaring a truth? Is it that they cannot 
give a satisfactory account of some of the difficulties 
that attend it? Nay, many even of the heathen phi- 
losophers believed it, from their own experience, and 
their daily. survey. of mankind: though they were 
utterly at a loss. how..to account. for it... And what 
if we could not assign a sufficient and satisfactory rea- 


son for it? Or show how this spreading degeneracy — 


began, or how. it came to take place so universally 2 
What if we were still at a loss to explain how all this 
; guilt. and misery came upon. us? must. we therefore 
deny the things which we see, and hear, and feel 
daily? (p. 91.) 
_ “Can we account re all the secret things. it in, eit 
creation of God? And must we. deny whatever we 
cannot account for? Does ny man refuse to believe, 
that the infinite variety of plants and flowers, in. all. 
_ their beauteous colours. and forms, grow out of the 


same earth, because he. doe: 3 not know all.the springs | 


of. their ‘vegetation? ? Do. men doubt of a loadstone’s 


men drawing iron to itself _because they cannot find out 


ae 


Dies 


* 
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_ the way of its: operation?. Are we not sure that food 
nourishes our bodies, and medicines relieve our 
pains? Yet we; dsnow: not - all the ferments and mo- 

tions of those atoms, by which we are relieved. and : 

nourished. . Why, then should we. deny that. degene- 
raey of our nature, which admits of so fulland vari- ~ 
ous: proof, though we are not able. to accountfor 
every circumstance relating to. it, or to pee every 3 
siden rea me attend i ith? e 92.) a ae 


3 esti mt 


pee came Vice ultry Misery. to OE “Mankind. 
mn all sieoras and in all ges ca - 4), 


MS HEATHEN. ptilobnphents stills: never answer 
this but Christians may from. the oracles: of God. 

* These inform us, that the first man was'a common _ 
iheue and representative of all mankind: And that he, — 
» by sinning against: his’ Maker, lost his holiness and 
happiness :-and exposed. himself: and his. posterity 4 
(whom he naturally produced, and whom he legally 
a represented) to the displeasure of his Maker, and so 
‘spread: sin and eda — Biss whole offspring. - 

- (p. 102.) | 
So St. Paul, ‘ As by: one man sin. memaned. jabs: the : 
world, and: death by sin, even so death passed upon - 
all men, for that all hard sinned.’ (Rom. v.12.) All 
q are esteemed in some sort guilty before God, though, 
they ‘did not sin after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression.’ They did not ‘commit actual, per- 
gonal sin against a known law as Adam did. % 
| “This may more 
particulars. 


de 7 “from the lowing 


Py Beg), a Sass a aca ot, nT 
ti 3 va 
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1. It is: plainly taught us in s enieunss that: . 
God at first created one man and woman called 
Adam and Eve; and from them is‘derived the whole — 
race of manlond God hath made of one bleed? — 
as the apostle observes, “all nations of ne to er 
-on all the face'of the earth” — — as 

_ - 2. God created man at first in a ualy: wie happy - 
state, in his own likeness, and ‘in his favour. (p- 160.) 

Re. “6 And God said, let us make man in our own image, 
~after our own likeness.’ (Gen. i. 26.) And that none 
of the brute creation might. molest him, but all of » 

them: be for his service, he said, ‘ Let them have do- 
minion over the fish, and the fowl, and me cattle,— 
~*So God created. man in his own image.’ And what 
thisi image consisted in, besides his spiritual and:im- 
mortal nature, and | his dominion over other creatures, 
we are told by St. Paul, where he a of the - 
“new man, which,’ says he, ‘after God,’ that is, after — 
_ the likeness of God, ‘is created in righteousness ‘and 
true holiness.’ (Eph. iv. 24) _ So Solomon assures us, ~ 
6 God made man’ upright.’ And» Moses says,. when 
God had finished all his creation, ‘ God saw every 
‘thing that he had made, and behold it was very good.’ 

“It was:all according to his idea-and his will, and well. 
pleasing m his sight. Man, the last of his creatures, as 
well as all the rest, was very good, was holy and happy. 

“3, God origeially appointed that Adam when 
innocent should produce an offspring in his own holy — 
image: and on the other hand, that if he’sinned, he 
should propagate his kind in his own sinfal i image. 

_ The former is allowed. The latter may be gathered _— 
from Gen. v. 1—5. ‘In the day that God created 
man, in the likeness of God made behim’ m?—! And 

Adam lived an hundred and-thirty_ years,’ ‘after his 

loss of the image of God, and‘ begat a son in his a 
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own, likeness, after his ba that is, his own sinful 
and mortal image. 

_ “Jt is not to be. supp: sed, that Moses in his beer 
history of the first g nerations | of men, should so DME io 
ticularly repeat, ‘the image and likeness. 0) 
which Adam was created, unless he had Beasued to 
set the comparison in a fair ‘light, between Adam’s 
begetting a son in his own. -sinful, and. mortal image, 
whereas he himself was created i in God’ s holy and 
immortal 7 image. (p. 162.) , Fé 

_ “4, God was pleased to put thes man spre he had 


made upen a trial of his obedience for a season. . He ee 


placed him in a garden of Eden, (or. pleasure) and 
gave him a free use of all the creatures: only for- 
bidding - him to eat of the. fruit ‘of. one: tree, °The 
tree of the knowledge. of. good and evil. For in 


| the day, said he, that thou. eatest. of it, thou shalt — 
surely die.’ In which threatening were doubtless in- ~ 
cluded all evils: death tinal temporal, and eter- 


nal. (p. 163. es ix 

«5, As Adam was addi a dae, ae saneleen 
threatened death upon disobedience, so doubtless God 
favoured him with a covenant of life, and a promise 


‘= of life and immortality upon his obedience. (p- 164.) 


6. Adam broke the law of his Maker, lost his 
image and his favour, forfeited the bope of immor- 
tality, and exposed himself to the wrath of God, and 


’ ~allthe punishments which he had threatened : incon- — 


~ or "likeness of ‘God,-not * it 


sequence. of which he was now painfully afraid of him 
in whom he before delighted: and foolishly endea- 
voured to ‘ hide himself ee: the Brice: of the 


4 Tord’ (p. 168.) 


7. Adanr after his sin myroparsiell his kind ceca : 
“ing to the-law _ of nature 


e 


> not in. the moral. image 
: Henares aad true. 
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holiness :’ but in his own sinful likeness, with irregular — 


passions, corrupt appetites, and inclinations. (p. 170, 

171.) To this degeneracy Job n anifestly refers in 
- those expressions, | ‘What is man that he should be 
clean, or the son of man that he should be righteous? 


Nice can bring a clean thing out of an unclean? Not 


~ And David says the same thing, © Behold, I 
‘was shaper i in iniquity, and i in sin my mother con- 
ceive me. 
-“ This is not a hyperbolical aggravation of David's 
early sins ‘and propensity to evil from his childhood. 
But the text is strong and plain in asserting sin some 
way to belong to his very conception, and to be con- 
veyed from his natural parents, which is a different 
_ idea from his actual sins, or propensity to sin in his 

infancy. It shows the cause both of this. propensity. 
and of his actual sins, which operated before he was 
born. So that if original pravity be not so conveyed 


and derived as is here asserted, the words are not an _ 


exaggeration of what ts, but a downright fiction of - 


what is not. 

“8, As Adam produced his sitiprink: iis himself, 
destitute of the image of God, so he produced them 
destitute of the favour of God, under the same con- 
demnation with himself. (p. 174, 175.) So Job: 


4 


‘Man that is born of a woman is of few days and — 


full of trouble: (ch. xiv. 1.) i. e. His short life, and 
his troubles proceed from his very birth; his propa- 
gation from sinful and mortal parents. Otherwise 
God would not have appointed his noblest creature 


in this world to have been ‘ born to trouble.’ Yet | 


this is the case. ‘Man is born to trouble as the 


sparks fiy upward.” (Job v. 7.) Naturally: for it is — 


owing ‘to his birth and his natural derivation from a 


sinful stock, We are a miserable race, springing _ 


Se Sileinhd 
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from a corrupted and dying root, prone to ru and. ; 
liable to sorrows and sufferings. . 

“In proof of this se ence of condemnation ee 
death coming upo 

we nééd only read 

chapter of St. Pau 

175.) on which I ob Pace 
“1. Here Adain and ‘Christ are set up2 as atin: 

heads or representatives, of their several families, - 
Adam was the head of all mankind, who became sin-. 

ful and mortal through his sin : Christ was the. head i 

of -all believers, who, obtain: pardon and life through as 

his righteousness. ‘Top prove this headship « of Adam, i 

“the apostle says, ‘ “until the law.” that is, from the cre- 

ation till the law of Moses, sin was in the world; but - 

‘sin is not imputed where there is’ no law.’ That i ae 

where there is no law or ‘constitution of duty or 

penalty at all. Yet, saith. he, ‘Death reigned. from 
Adam to Moses? “yet sin was imputed and punished 
~ by death,“even upon all mankind, both small and 
sreat, before the law given ‘by Moses. The infer- 
ence is, therefore there was some law or Constitution 
during all the time from Adam to Moses: in virtue of 

. which, sin was imputed to mankind 5 and death. ac- 
cordingly executed upon them. Now what law or _ 

constitution could this be, besides that which was said . 
to Adam, as a representative of his whole posterity, 

AT the day thou sinnest, thou shalt die ?? (p. hh we ae 

er uch ae 

42. "The epectle carries his arguinent ce Saher, 

_ *Sin was imputed,’ and ‘death reigned,’ or was exe- 
euted ‘even upon those who had not sinned after the ~ 
similitude of Adam’s transgression ?? ‘who had not |. 
broken an express command, as ‘Adam had done. a 

This ae etily refers to infants’: " death rolenest over te: 
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them; death was sexecuted upon them. And this 
~ must. be by some constitution, which hi 


im some sense 
imputed sin, to them who had not con mitted actual 


sin: For without such a constitution sin would never — 


a been imputed, nor death executed on children, 


) 


“Vet, 3. Death did ‘not come upon them as a- 


mere natural effect. of their father Adam’s sin and 
death: but as. a proper. ‘and legal punishment. of sin: 
(p- 179.) for it is said, his sin brought. condemnation: 


upon all men. “Now ‘this j is a legal term, and shows, 
that death is not only a natural, but a penal evil, and. 


comes upon infants as guilty and condemned: not for 


sin. of Adam their legal Head, their: appointed TERT: 


sentative. 
“In the 18th verse ‘the expression is very strong, 


‘ By the’ offence of ¢ one, judgment « came upon all men. 


to condemnation.’ All the children of Adam, young — 
and. old, are Condemned for. his one offence. But 


farther, 3 


“4, In the ortetiial it is not, By the offence se 


one; but By one offence. By the single offence. of 
Adam, when he stood as the head of all his offspring, : 
and brought sin and death upon them by his disobe- 


dience: as, in the following verse, ‘By one man’s 


disobedience many were made, or constituted, sin- 
ners,’ that is, became._liable to guilt and death. And ~~ 


so in the 16th verse, one single offence is represented 
as condemning through Adam, and stands in opposi- 


tion to the many, cla which are gzriones through 
: Christ. 


“5, There is a yet farther: ‘proof i in, this: chapter 


that Adam conveyed sin and death to his posterity, 


not merely as a natural parent, “but as a common 


“head and representative of all his offspring (p. 181.) 


As, Adam and. Christ . are here, said to be the two. 


P+ eed ae 
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‘their own actual sins; for they had none ; but for the : <e 
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springs of sin and righteousness, of death and life to 
mankind, so the one is represented as a type and 
- figure of the other. In this very respect Adam was — 
: a figure or type of Christ. (ver. 14.) And for this 
very reason Christ is called the second mans the last — 
Adam. As one was the spring of life, so the other 
was the spring of death, to all his seed | or offspring. 
(1 Cor. xv. a7i—19.) og 
- “Now Christ is a spring of I life, not oily as he con- 
veys sanctification or holiness to his seed, but as he 
procures for thenr justification and eternal life by his 
_ personal obedience. And so Adam is a spring” of 
_ death, not only as he conveys an unholy nature to his _ 
seed, to all men; but as he brings condemnation to 
eternal death upon them, by his personal disobedi- 
ence. And this is the chief thing which the apostle 
seems to have in his eye throughout the datter part of 
this chapter: the conveyance of condemnation and. 
_ death to the seed of Adam, of justification and eter- 
nal life to the seed of Christ, by the means of what 
their respective heads or representatives had done. 
* But some object, “all the blessings which God 
gave at first to Adam, consisted in these three par- 
ticulars, 1. The blessing of propagation. —2. Do- 
minion over the brutes——3. The image of God. 
But all these three are more expressly and emphati-. 
cally pronounced to Noah and hisisons t oe to o Adan 
in paradise.” (p. 183.) es 
“T answer, If we review the hater oe context, 
we shall find the blessing of Adam and that of Noah, 
very widely differ from each other, in all the three 
“phic mentioned. (p. 166.) 
. The blessing of Adam relating to propaga- 
Bes, was without those multiplied pains and sorrows, 
which after the first sin, fell upon women, in. bearing 


iy) children. It was also a gtd of Fiera or 
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nourishment, without hard toil and the sweat of his 
face. It was a blessing without a curse on the 
ground, to lessen or destroy the fruitfulness thereof. 
It.was'a blessing without death, without returning to 


dust: whereas the blessing of N oah, did not. exclude 


death, no, nor the pains of childbirth, nor the earning 
our bread by the sweat of our face. 

“2. To Adam was given dominion over the brutes: 
To Noah it was-only said, ‘The fear of you and the 
dread of. -you shall: be upon. every. beast.’ But not- 
withstanding this fear and dread, yet they. frequently 
sting men to death, or bite and tear. them in pieces. 


Whereas no such calamity could ever have befallen | ~ 


innocent. Adam or his innocent offspring. (p. 187.) 
3, The image. of God i in which Adam was created, 
conceit eminently i in. righteousness and true holi- 
ness. But that part of thes unage of God which Fe- 
mained after the fall, and remains in all men to this 
day, is the natural image of God, namely, the spiritual 


nature and immortality of the soul; not excluding ‘ 


the political image of God ora degree of.,dominion 
over the creatures still remaining. But. the moral 
image of God is lost and defaced; or.else it could 
not be said to be renewed. (p. 188.) It is then evi- 
dent, that the blessing given to Adam in innocency, 
and that given to Noah after the flood, differ so 
widely, that the latter was consistent with the con- 
demnation or curse for -: and the former was not. 
same. fayour of cue as Adam did while he was inno- 
‘cent. (p. 189.) 

“Thus it appears, ‘that the holy Scripture, both in 
the Old and New Testaments, give us a plain and 
full account of the conveyance of sin, misery, and. 
Beat, from the first man to all his offspring.” 
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“ THE FIRST ESSAY. 


Do the present Mise 


ay a Man dean prope his Ge 
calle God? Pe gte 


at 


1 SCI 1 ua Bee on 


: Upon ; a Ce view. Be poe nature, ‘(p. 359.) 
from its entrance into life, until it retires behind the 
— _ eurtain-of death, one would be ready to say concern- 
ing man,: “ Is this the creature that is so” superior to 
“the rest of the inhabitants of the globe, as to 
require the peculiar | care of the Creator in forming 
- “him? (p. 360.) Does he deserve such an illustri- 
. “ous description, as even the Heathen oe has 
given us of him ?”” $ 


Sanctius hic animal, mentisq ; capacius Alia 
Deerat adhuc, et quod dominart in cetera posset. 
Natus homo est ; sive Aune divino semine cretum 
dle opifen | rerum mundi melioris origo 

- Finciti in Effigien moderantum cuncta deorum. 
Pronag ; cum spectent animalia cetera terram 
Os homini sublime dedit, celumg ; 3 tuert 
Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus. 


A creature of a more exalted kind oy 
ae oo vad and then was man Bik: 
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Whether with: particles of heavenly fire, 
The God of nature did his soul inspire, 

And moulding up a mass in shape like ours, 
~Form’d a bright image of th’ all-ruling powers. 
And ‘bile the mute creation downward bend 
Their sight, and to their earthy mother tend, 

* Man looks aloft, and with erected eyes, 
_Beholds his own hereditary skies. 


me Now if man was formed i in the image of God, 
certainly. he was a holy and a happy being. But 
what is there like holiness or happiness now found, 
ronning” through this rank of creatures? Are. there 


"any of the brutal kind that do not more regularly 


- answer the design of their creation? Are there any 
_ brutes that we ever find acting so much below their _ 


¥ original character, on the land, in the water, or the 


air, as mankind does all over the earth? Or are there 
any tribes’ among. ‘them, through which pain, vexa- 
tion, and misery, are so plentifully distributed as they 
are among the children of men? (p. 361.) — 

“‘ Were this globe of earth to be surveyed from one 
end to the other, by some spirit of a superior order, 
it would be found such a theatre of folly and mad- 
ness, such a maze of mingled vice and misery, as 
would move the compassion of his refined nature to 
a painful degree, were it not tempered by a clear 
sight of that wise and just providence, which strongly 
and sweetly works in the midst of all; and will i in the 
end bring good out of all evil, and Iatily the ways of . 


God with man.” (p. 362. h 
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_ SECT. I. 
A nares View of the Miseries of ee 


“ BUT to waive aoe the present the sins on follies 
of mankind, may we not infer from his miseries 
alone; that we are degenerate beings, bearing the 
most evident marks of the Cepleoeune of ¢ our Maker: f 
(P: 363.) 

% View the histories of mankind, and what is 
almost all history, but a description a the wretched- _ 
ness of men, under the mischiefs they bring upon 
themselves, and the judgments of the great God! 
The scenes of happiness and peace are very thinly set 
among all the nations: and they are rather a tran- 
sient glimpse, here and there, than any thing solid 
and durable. (p.. 364.) But if we look over the uni- 
verse, what public desolations by plague and famine, 
by storms and earthquakes, by wars and pestilence ! 
What secret mischiefs reign among men, which 
pierce and torture the soul! What smarting wounds 
_and bruises, what pains and diseases eck and tor- 
ment the animal frame! =... : 

“Where is the family of seven or bight persons 

i wherein there is not one’ or more’ afflicted with some 
troublesome malady, or tireSome inconvenience ? 
These indeed ‘are often’ concealed ° “by the persons 
who suffer them, and by the families where they 
dwell. But were they all brought together, what 
hospitals or infirmartes would te able to contain 
them ? (p. 365.) ‘ 

__ “What toils and hardships, thas inivard. anxieties 
and 7 pails Se pponteey and calamitie es are. dif- | 
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-. rich feel Fem as well 2 as the poor! 2 Are they not all 


_ teased with their own appetites, which are never sa- 
tisfied ? And their impetuous passions give them no 
rest. What keen: anguish of mind arises from pride, 
and enyy, and. resentment? What tortures does am- 
bition, or disappointed love, or wild jealousy, infuse 
into their bosoms? Meanwhile the poor, together 
with inward vexations and corroding maladies of the 
mind, sustain likewise endless drudgeries. im, pro- 
curing their necessary subsistence. . _And how many 
of them cannot, after all, procure even. food to eat 
and raiment to. put on? (p, 366.) we 
Ns ‘Survey man through every stage. See first what 
a figure he makes, at his entrance into life! ‘This 
oie ’ says Plmy, ‘who is to govern the rest of 
the creatures, how he lies, bound. hand and foot, all 
in tears, and begins his life in misery and punish- 
ment.’ If we trace the education of the human 
race, from the cradle to mature age, especially 
among the poor, who are the bulk of all nations, the 
wretchedness of mankind will farther appear. How 
are they every where dragged up in their tender age, 
through a train of nonsense, madness, and miseries ? 
-(p. 367.) What millions of uneasy sensations do 
they endure i in infancy and childhood, by reason of 
those pressing necessities, which for some years they 
_ can tell only. i in cri€s and ¢ groans, and which either 
their parents are sO | oor" they. cannot relieve, or so 
savage and. brutish’ that they will not ?, How wretch- 
edly are these young generations hurried on through 
the folly and weakness of childhood, until new ca- 
. lamities arise from their own ungoverned appetites 
and impetuous passions? As youth advances, the fer- 
ments of the blood rise higher, and the appetites 
and. passions grow much stronger, and give more 
abundant vexation to the race of mankind, ‘than ies 
a es: aS et 
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do to any of the brutal creation. And whereas the 
all-wise God; for kind reasons, has limited the grati- 
fication. of these appetites by rules of virtue; per- 
haps these very rules, through the corruption of our 
nature, irritate mankind to greater excesses. (p. 368.) 

“Would the affairs of human life in infancy, child- 
hood, and youth, have ever been in such a sore and 
paiotul situation, if man had been such a being, as 
God at first made him, and had continued in the fa 
vour of his Maker? Could divine wisdom and good- 
ness admit of these scenes, were there not a de- 
generacy through the whole race, which by the just 
permission of God, exerts itself some way or other 
in every stage of life? (p. 370.) 

“Follow mankind to the age of rubies ah 8 aati 
ance upon the stage of the world. And what shall 
we find there, but infinite cares, labours, and toil, at- 
tended with fond hopes almost always frustrated with 
endless crosses and disappointments, through ten 
thousand accidents that are every moment flying 
across this mortal stage? As for the poor, how does. 
the sultry toil exhaust their lives in summer, and 
what starving wretchedness do they feel in winter? 
How isa miserable life sustained among all the pains 
and fatigues of nature, with the oppression, RAYS 
and scorn of the rich. (p. 371.) 

“Tet us follow on the track to the close of life. 
- What a scene is presented us in old age! 2 How in- 
numerable and how i inexpre ble are “the: disasters 
and sorrows, the pains and aches, the groans and 
wretchedness, that meet man on the borders. of ae ; 
grave, before they plunge him ‘into. iti pet 

“ And indeed is there any person on earth, high 
or low, without such distresses and difficulties, ‘such - 
crossing accidents and’ perplexing cares, such : 
ful infirmities in some or other part of lifes. as must : 


att 
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pronounce mankind upon the whole a miserable 
being: ? Whatever scenes of happiness seem to attend 
. him, in any shining hour, a dark cloud soon casts a _ 
gloom over them, and’ pg pleasiee vision vanishes as 
a dream. 

“ And what are ‘his boasted stolen wha some 
have supposed to balance the sorrows of life? Are 
not most of them owing, in a good degree, to some 
previous uneasiness ? It is the pain of hunger which 
makes food so relishing : the pain of weariness, that 
renders sleep so refreshing. And as for the blessings 
of love and friendship; among neighbours and kin- _ 
dred, do they not often produce as much vexation as 
satisfaction. Not, indeed, of themselves; but ‘by 
reason of the endless humours and follies) errors and 
passions, of mankind. (p. 373.) - 

“Again. Do not the very pleasures of ithe ‘ies 
prove the ruin of ten thousand souls? They may be 
used with innocence and wisdom: but the unruly . 
appetites and passions of men, continually turn into 
a curse, what God oreely coraned for a blessing. 

p- 374.) © 

“Think again how shia and transient are. the 
pleasures _ of life in comparison ofthe pains of it! 
How vanishing the sweetest sensations of delight ? 
But inmany persons and families, how many are the 
days, the months, the years, of fatigue, or pain, or 
bitter sorrow? What pleasure of the animal frame 
is either as lasting, ‘or as intense as the pain of the 
gout or stone ? How small i is the proportion of sen- 
sible pleasure, to that of pain, or trouble, or uneasi- 

ness? And how far is it ovérbalanced by the mala- 
dies or miseries, the fears or sorrows of the greatest 

~ part of mankind ? Saat 

_ * As for intellectual pleasures, how few are there | 

“in the ‘world, who have any da sicaed for them! Pa 
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And among those few, how many differences and i 
“contentions, how many crossing objections, bewil- 
with the enjoyments r So ube ‘the who. shupeae | 
knowledge increaseth sorrow,’ saith the wisest of | 
‘men, and upon the whole computation, he writes on | 
this also, ‘ Vanity and vexation of spirit.” 
“To talk then of real happiness to be enjoyed i in 
this life (abstracted from the foretaste of another) i is | 
contrary to all the common sense and experience of 
every thinking man. Without this ‘ taste of the pow- 
ers of the world to come,’ I know not what wise man | 
_ would willingly come into these scenes of ‘mortality, | 
or go through them with any patience. (p. 376, 377.) 
© What, to be trained up from ‘infancy, under so 
many inavoilanté follies, ‘prejudices, and wretched ‘| 
: 

| 

{1 

| 

1 


delusions through the | power of flesh and sense? To | 

_ “be sunk into such gross ignorance both of our souls, 
our better selves, and of the: glorious Being that. 
made us? To lie under such heavy shades of dark- 
ness, such a world of mistakes and errors, as are 
mingled with our little faint glimpses, and low notices 

2 EB i God our Creator? What, to be so far distant from | 
God, and to endure such a long ‘estrangement from 
the wisest and best of beings, in this foolish and 
fleshly state, with so few and slender communications 
with or from him? 

«What, to feel so many powerful and disquieting 
appetites, so many restless and unruly passions, which 
want the perpetual guard of a jealous eye, and a 
strong restraint over them? Otherwise they will be 
ever breaking out into some new mischief. 

‘‘ What, to be ever surrounded with such delights 
of sense, as are constant temptations to folly and sin? 
To have scarcely any joys, but what we are liabl le to | 
pay dear for, by an excessive or sige indul ence eo ' 
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Can this be a doeiridle state? For any wise being 
who knows what happiness is, to be united to such a 
disorderly machine of flesh and blood, with all its un-- 
easy and unruly ferments? (p. 378.) 
- “And to this another train of inbred miseries 
which attend this animal frame. What wise spirit 
would willingly put on such flesh and blood as ours, 
with. all the springs of sickness and pain, anguish and 
disease in it? What, to be liable to the racking dis- 
quietudes of gout and stone, anda thousand other 
distempers? To have nature worn out by slow and 
long aches and infirmities, and lie lingering many 
years on the borders of death, before we can find a 
grave! P 
- Solomon seems to be much of this mind, when 
after the survey of the whole scheme of human life, 
in its variety of scenes, (without the views of here- 
after) he declares, ‘I praised the dead who were al- | 
ready dead, more than.the living who were yet alive.” 
And, indeed, it appears that the miseries of life are so. 
-Bumerous as to. overbalance all its real comforts, and 
sufficiently to show, that mankind now lie under evi- 
dent marks of their Maker’s. displeasure, as being de- 
generated from that state of innocence wherein they 
were at first created. (p. 380.) 
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Objections answered 
“B UT it it is s objected, “lg human: life im general is: 
; ‘ miserable, how i is. it, that. all men are: so: tanenlings 
peared 7 Mee sqm e ee ae 
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_“Tanswer, 1. ‘Because they fear to meet with more i 
misery in another life agg hese feel in this. - See | 
our Poet: “e & 


‘ The weariest and most loathed worldly ey 
That pain, age, penury, and er ae 
- Can lay on nature, ’tis a rer 
Ee rnin cona fear of ote Bot ie 


nee 


Saud i in n another place, = 


“If by the sleep of death» we cil but ve 
The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, *twere ‘a consummation ~ 
Devoutly to be wish’d. “who would bear: 
The oppressor’s wrongs, the poor man’s’ igs. 
‘The insolence of office; and the spurns 
That patient merit of th’ unworthy takes, © 
With all the long calamities of life ; 
When he himself might his quietus make | 
‘With a bare bodkin? Who would bear such burdens, 
And groan and sweat under a weary life, 
But that the dread of something after death, 

That undiscovered country, from whose boatne: 

No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we. se 

‘Than fly to emer which are all eiiaown. 


“If you say, «Bat the Team hein souinr of 

a future life: and yet they too, in all their genera- 
tions, have been unwilling to die. Nor would they 
put an end to their own life were it never so misera- 
ble.’ (p. 384.) T answer, Most of the ancient (as 
well as the modern) Heathens, had some. notions of 
"an after-state, and some fears of ‘punishment i in 
another life, for sins committed i in this. 
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politer nations they generally supposed self-murder-. 
‘ers in particular would be punished after death. 


Proxima deinde tenent meestt loca, qui sbi letim 
Insontes peperére manu, lucemq ; perosi. 
- Projecére animas. Quam vellent ethere in alto 
Nun et pauperiem et duros perferre labores! 
‘Fata obstant: tristique ; palus innabilis unda.- 
Alligat, et novies Styx interfusa coercet. 
The next in place and punishment are they 
Who prodigally: threw their lives away. 
Fools, who, repining at their wretched state, 
And loathing anxious life, have hurried on their fate. 
With late repentance now they would retrieve 
The bodies they forsook, and wish to live: | 
_ AML pain and poverty desire to bear, 
_ To view the light of heaven, and breathe the vital a air. 
But fate forbids: the Stygian floods oppose, 
And with nine circling streams the captive souls & in- 
close. _ 


“T answer, 2. Suppose this love of life and aver- 
sion to death are found, even where there is no re- 
gard to a future state, this will not prove. that man- 
kind is happy: but only that the God of nature hath 
wrought this principle into the souls of all men, in 
order to preserve the work of his own. hands. © So. 
that reluctance against dying is owing to the natural 
principle of self-preservation, without any formed 
and sedate judgment, whether it is best to continue 
in this life or not, or whether life has more happiness 
or misery. (p. 386.) 

“It may be objected, secondly, If brutes suffer 
nearly the same miseries with mankind, and yet have 
» not sinned, how can these miseries prove eau man is 
” Sioa cliline weve! (P- 389.) 


% 
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T answer, it is by reason of man’s apostacy, | that 

even brute amimals suffer. ‘The whole creation 
groaneth together’ on his account, ‘ and travaileth 
together in pain to this day.’ For the brute ‘ crea- 
tion was made subject to vanity,’ to abuse, pain, cor- 
ruption, death, ‘ not willingly,” not by any aet of its . 
own, ‘ but by reason of him that subjected its’ of 
God who in consequence of Adam’s sin, whom he 
had appointed lord of the whole lower world, for his 
sake pronounced this curse (not only on the ground, 
but) on all which was before under his dominion. 
“The misery therefore of the brute creation, is so 
far from being an objection to the apostacy of man, 
that it is a visible, standing demonstration thereof. 
If beasts suffer, then. man is fallen.’ , 


“SECT. Iv. 


The oe of Man Proved by Serine and’ Reason.. 
“Bur ac or: not sie miseries at ronakind: 
alone will prove their apostacy from God, it is cer- 
tain these, together with the sins of men, are an abun- 
dant proof, that we are fallen creatures. And this. 
I shall now endeavour to show, both from the express: 
testimony of Scripture, from the necessity of renew-. 
ing grace, and from.a survey of the ae world. 
(p. 409, 410.) . 
First, The Scripture testifies, aie an Puninensl 
degeneracy and: corruption, is come ign a the 
sons and daughters of Adam. (p. / A10.) - 
_agination. of the thoughts of the heart of m man i nly 
evil continually ;’ (Gen.. vi. + 6.) PB: evil. oom ais: 


See Seon ere at ; " 
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‘youth.’ (ch. viii. ah, .) ‘The Lord looked down from 
heaven upon the children of men, to see if there 
were any that did understand and seek God. They 
are gone out of the way ; there is none that doeth 
good, no, not one.” (Psm. xiv. 2.) There is nota 
just man upon earth, who doeth good and sinneth 
not.’ (Ecel. Vil. 20.) © All we like sheep have gone 
‘astray, we have turned every one to his own way 
(Isa. liii. 6.) different wanderings, but all wanderers. 
‘There is none righteous, no, not one : there is none 
that doeth good, no, not one. Every mouth is stop- 
ped, and all the world become guilty before God. 
All are fallen short of the glory of God, because 
all have sinned.” (Rom. ill. 10—12—19—23, ‘If 
one died forall, then were all dead ;’ (2 Cor. v. 14.) 
that is, spiritually dead, ‘ dead in trespasses and sins.’ 

“Now can we suppose, that all God’s creatures 
would universally break his law, run into sin and 
death, defile and destroy themselves, and that with- 
out any one exception, if it had not arisen from 
some root of bitterness, some original iniquity, which 
was diffused through them all, from their very en- 
trance into the world? It is utterly incredible, that 
every single person, among the millions of man- 
kind, should. be born pure and innocent, and yet 
should all, by free and voluntary choice, every one 
for hiniselft for near six thousand years together, 
rebel against him that made them, if there were not 
some original contagion spread through them all at 
their entrance into life! 

“Secondly, The same thing appears from the 
Scriptural doctrine of our recovery by divine grace. 
_ Let us consider in what manner the Scripture repre- 
sents that great change which must be wrought in 
our ‘souls, - in order to our obtaining the favour and 


image of God, and, future happiness. ‘Except a 
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man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of | 
God.’ (John iii. 3, 6—8.) In other Scriptures it is 
represented, that they must be born of the Spirit's’ 
they must be ‘ born of God.’ They must be ‘ created: 
anew in Christ Jesus unto good works.’ (Eph. 1i. 10.) 
They must ‘be quickened,’ or raised again from 
their ‘death in trespasses and sins.’ dg §:)*-They 
must be ‘renewed. in their spirit,’ or ‘ created after 
the: image of God in righteousness and true holi- 
ness.’ They must be ‘reconciled to God by Jesus 
Christ? they must bé ‘ washed from their sins in his 
blood.’ ‘Since all have sinned and come short of 
the glory of God,’ therefore if ever they are saved, 
they must be ‘justified freely by his grace, through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus.’* Now can 
any one suppose God to have made so many millions 
of creatures, as have come into the world from 
Adam till now, which have all entered the world, in- 
nocent and holy, and yet not one of them should » 
_-retain his image in holiness, or be fit for his favour, 
without being born again, created anew, raised from 
the dead, redeemed, not with corruptible things, but 
‘with the blood of his own Son?’ Do not all these 
representations prove, that every man is born with 
some original contagion, and under some criminal 
imputation in the sight of God? Else would not one 
among all these millions be fit to be made a partaker 
of his favour, without such amazing purifications-as. 
require the blood of the Son of God, and the al- 
mighty operation of his Spirit ¢ Do not-all these 
things show, that, mankind in their present genera- 
‘tions, are not such creatures as Aaod at first mene 
them? (p: 414.) 0. ek 
“'The same great truth we. Lisey “dealin thirdly, 
from even a slight. survey. of the Heathen nations. 
A few days ago I was viewing, in the bibs the | 
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world, the vast Asiatic empires of Tartary and 
China, and a great part of the kingdom of the Mo- 
gul, with the multitude of islands in the-East-Indies. 
I went on to survey all the southern part of Africa, 
with the savage nations of America: I observed 
the thousands, or-rather millions who dwell on this ~ - 
globe, and walk and trifle, and live and die there, 
under the heaviest cloud of ignorance and darkness, 
not knowing God, nor the way to his favour; who are 
drenched in gross impieties and superstitions; who are 
continually guilty of national immoralities, and 
practise idolatry, malice, and lewdness, fraud, and 
falsehood, with scarce any regret or restraint. (p. 415.) 
Then sighing within myself, I said, It is not 
many years since these were all infants; and they 
- were brought up by parents who knew not God, nor 
the path that leads to life and happiness. Are not 
these unhappy children born under difficulties al- 
most insurmountable? Are they not laid under 
almost an impossibility of breaking their way of 
themselves, through so much thick-darkness, to the 
knowledge, the fear, and the love of him that made 
them? Dreadful truth indeed! Yet, so far as I can 
see, certain and incontestable. Such, I fear, is the 
case of those of the human race who cover at pre- 
sent the far greatest part of the globe. (p. 416.) 
“Then I ran back in my thoughts four or five. 
thousand years, and said within myself, what mul- 
titudes in every age of the world, have been born — 
in these deplorable circumstances ! They are inured 
_ from their birth to barbarous customs and impious 
practices; they have an image of the life of brutes 
and devils wrought in them by their early education : 
they have had the seeds of wretched wickedness, 
_- sown, planted, and cultivated in them, by the savage 
instructions of those that went before them. And 
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Cet ee 


their own imitation of such horrible examples has 
confirmed the mischief, long before they knew or 
heard of the,true God: if they. have heard of him 
to. this day. Scarcely a any of them have admitted one 
' thoughtful inquiry, whether they follow the rules of 
reason, or whether they are in the way of happiness 
and peace, any more than their parents before them. 


As they : are born in this gross darkness, so ‘they grow . 


up in.the vile idolatries, and all the shameful abomi- 
nations ‘of their country, and go on to death in the 
‘same course. Nor have they light enough, either 
from without or within, to make them ask seriously, 
‘Is there not a lie in my right hand eo Am I not in 
the way of destruction ?? (p. 417. i” aihes 
“St. Peter says indeed, That ‘in every nation he 
that feareth God and worketh righteousness i is ac- 
cepted of him.’ But if there were very | few among. 
the Jews, who feared God, very few in those learned 
nations of the. Gentiles, how much fewer, may we 
suppose, are in those barbarous countries, which 
have no knowledge, either divine or ‘human! ? (p. 419. ) 
~ “ But would this have been the case of those un- 
happy nations, both of the parents and their children, 
in a hundred long successions, had they been such a 
race of creatures, as they came out of the hand of 
the Creator? If those children had been guiltless in in 
the eye of God, could this have been ‘their portion ? 
In short, can we suppose, the wise and righteous and 
merciful God would have established and continued 
such a constitution for the propagation of mankind, 
which should naturally place so many millions of 
them so early in such dismal circumstances ; if there 
had not been some dreadful and universal degene- 
racy spread over them and their fathers, 7 
original crime, which met and Seized them 
very entrance into life (pe 420) 


a 
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‘THE SECOND ESSAY. 


A plain Explication of the Doctrine of ‘Imputed 
a and aac Righteousness. (p. aan: ) 


~ Tus doaeine’ has been attended with many 
noisy controversies’ in the Christian world. Let us 
try whether it may not be set in so fair and easy a 
light, as to reconcile the sentiments of the contend- 
ing parties. 

“ When a man ka pare the law of his country, 
and is punished for so doing, it is plain that sin is 
ce imputed t to him ; his wickedness is upon him; he bears 
his iniquity ; ; that: is, he is reputed, or peeaunenn 
guilty : he is condemned ond dealt ae as.an of- 
fender. (p. 428.) Fee 

“On the other hand, if an ‘innocent man, who i is 
falsely accused, is acquitted by the court, sin ts not 
imputed to himy but righteousness is imputed to him: 
or to use another phrase, his ee is upon | 
him. 

“Or if a reward be given a man an any right- — 
eous action, this righteous act 1s imputed to him. 

sig Farther, If a man has committed a crime, but 
the prince pardons him, then he is Jone from it ; 
and his fault is not imputed to him. (p. 429.) 

** But if a man, having committed treason, his 
estate is taken from him and his children, then they 
bear the 1 iniquity of their father, and his s sin is imputed 
to them also. 


“Tf a man lose his life and estate for murder, and 


_. his children thereby, become vagabonds, then the — 
pet of the person murdered is said to be upon the 
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murderer, and: upon his children also. So the Jews: 
His blood be on us and on our children ; let us a 
our children be punished for it. 


“Or if a criminal had incurred the penilty of = 


imprisonment, and the state were to permit a friend 
of his to become his surety, and to be confined in 
his room, then his crime is said to be imputed to his 
surety, or to be laid upon him; he bears the inequity of 
his friend, by suffering for Gis Meantime the crime 
for which the surety now suffers, 7 as not gas vases to the 
real offender. (p. 430.) _ 

“And should we suppose the prince to permit 
this surety to exert himself in some eminent service, 
to which a reward is promised, and all this in order 
to entitle the criminal to the promised reward, then 
this eminent service may be said to be imputed to 
the criminal, that is, he is rewarded on the account 
of it. So in this case, beth what his: friend has done 
and suffered, ts imputed to him. 

-“1£ a man do some eminent service to his prince, 
and he with his posterity are dignified on account of 
it; then the service performed by the father is said 
ie be imputed to the children also. (p. 431.) 

“Now if among the histories of nations we find 
any thing of this kind, do we not easily understand 
what the writers say? Why then do we judge these 
phrases when they are found in the inspired writers, 
to be so hard to be understood ? Ay 
' «But it may be asked, how can the acts of the 
parent’s treason, be zmputed to his little child? Since 
those acts were quite out of the reach of an infant, 
nor was it enue: xed him: to commit igen —. } 
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to the children, when they suffer or enjoy the conse- 
quences of their father’s treason or eminent service = 
though the particular actions of treason or service 
could not be practised by the children. This would 
easily be understood should it occur in a human his- 
tory. ‘And why not, when it occurs in the sacred 
writings? (p. 433.) ~ 

““T answer, 2. Sine 3 is idion either for an act of 
disobedience to a law, or for the legal result of such an ~ 
act; that is, the guwilt,or liableness to punishment. 
Now when we say, the sin of a traitor is emputed to 
his children, we donot mean, that the act of the fa- 
ther is charged upon the child: but that the guilt or 
liableness to punishment is so transferred to him that 
he suffers banishment or poverty on account of it. 

“In like mannery righteousness is either particular 
‘acts of obedience to a law, or the legal result of those 
‘actions, that is, a right to the reward annexed to 
them. 

- “And so when we say, The a lcncastiii of him 
that has performed some eminent act of obedience, 
is imputed to his children, we do not mean, that the 
particular act of the father is charged on the child, 

as if he had done it: but that the right to reward, 
which is the result of that act, is transferred to his 
children. 

“ Now if we would but thus one every text of 
Scripture, wherein either imputed sin, or imputed right- 
eousness is mentioned, (whether in express words, or 
in the plain meaning of them) we should find them 
ak easy and intelligible. (p. 435.) 

“ us Wwe may easily understand, how the obedi- 
‘Christ is imputed to all his seed; and how 
edience of Adam i is my to - his chil- 


en hse _) s as 


where these words” are used, may convine 
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To confirm: a <nsman add" these three” re- 
marks : aby 

1. There are scliank histiteas in Serigtiie, where 
expressiogs of pee a, import occur. * 

So Gen. xxii. ‘ Thy seed shall possess the 
gate ok his enemies, pein thou hast obeyed my 
voice.” Here Abraham’s oa that i » the result 
of it, is imputed to his posterity. ° eee 

a2 So Numb. xxv. 11.‘ God gave a Phinewag and 
his seed after him the covenant of an everlasting 
priesthood, because he ‘was zealous -for his God.’ 
and slew the criminals in Israel. This was so im- 
puted to his children that ee also received — re- 
ward of it. (p. 437.) ee a : 

* Thus the: sin of Achan was so- atipaeal to his : 
children, that they were all stoned on account of it. 
(Josh. vii. 24.) In hke manner the. -‘covetousness ‘of 
Gehazi was imputed to his posterity, (2 Kings ve 21): 
when God by his prophet pronounced, that the lep- 
rosy” Should cleave unto se a ‘to his’ seed for: 
ever.’ (p- 438.) . 

“2, The Scriptures, both of the: Old and ‘New 
Testament, use the words sin and. iniquity, (both in 


Hebrew and Greek) to signify not only the criminal: 


actions themselves, but also the result and consequen- 

ces of those actions, that is, The guilt or liableness to 
punishment : and sometimes the punishment itself, 
whether it fall upon the original criminal, or upon 
others, on his account. (p. 439.) — 

“In the same manner the Scriptures use the word 
righteousness, not only for acts of obedience, but also: 
the result of - them, t that is, Justification, or right toa 
reward. A moderate study of some of those texts’ 


this. * 
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So Job xxxiii. 26. ‘ God will render to a man 
his righteousness :’ that is, the reward of it. Hos. 
_x. 12. ‘ Sow to yourselves in righteousness, till the 
Lord come and rain righteousness upon you’ that is, 
till he pour down the rewards or fruits of it upon you. 
_ “I might add here, that in several places of St. 
Paul’s epistles, righteousness means justification, in 
the ‘passive sense of the word. _ (p, 440.) ee 
So Rom. x. 4. ‘ Christ is the end of the law for 
righteousness to every one that believeth :’ that is, in 
order to the justification of believers. Rom. x. 
10. .‘ With the-heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness’ that is, so as,to obtain justification. Gal. ii. 
21. ‘If righteousness,’ that is, justification, ‘come 
-by the law, then Christ is dead in vain.’ This par- 
é ticularly holds, where the word dovigouas, or impute 
“is joined with righteousness. As Rom. iv. 3. ¢ Abra- 
ham believed God, and it was imputed to him for 
- righteousness.’ Toes iv 5. ‘ His faith is counted to 
him for righteousness.’ It is not 497) or éxte- for, or 
instead of righteousness : but sis dixcsocdyyy in order to 
justification or acceptance with God. pte 
“ And in other places of Scripture, a work, whe- 
ther good or evil, is put for the reward of it. Job. 
xxxiv. 11. ‘ The work of a man will he render unto» 
him ;’ that is, the recompense of it. So St. Pout 
desires Philemon to impute any wrong he had-re- 
ceived from Onesimus to himself: that is, not the 
_ evil action, but the damage he had sustained. 
“ Indeed, when sin or righteousness are said to be 
imputed to any man, on account of what himself hath 
done, the words usually denote both the good or evil- 
01 3 themselves, and the legal result of. them. 
But when the sin or righteousness.of one person is 
° said to be imputed to another, then generally those — 
‘wo ‘ds mean only the result thereof, ‘a is, 2 ie 
ye! : be. 4 % : 
- 
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ness to punishment on the one suet, sip to’ olla 
onithe otheri..3 ¢ sage rey 
_“ But let us say ‘whist we will, to’ -éetfing the sense 
of the imputation of sin and righteousness, to the 
legal result, the reward or punishment of good or 
evil actions : let us ever so explicitly deny the im- 
putation of the actions themselves to others, still Dr. 
Taylor will level almost all his arguments against 
the: imputation of the actions themselves, and then 
triumph in having demolished what, we never built, 
and refuting what we never asserted. ~ 
3 “The Scripture does not, that I remember, any 
where say in express words, That the sin of Adam 
ts imputed to his children; or that the sins of be- 
lievers are imputed to, Christ ; or, that the righteous- 
ness of Christ is imputed to believers. But the true 
meaning of all these expressions is sufficiently found. 
in several places of Scripture. (p. 446.) _ wae 
_ “Yet since these express words and phrases, of 
the imputation of Adam’s sin to us, of our sins to 
Christ, and. of Christ’s. righteousness to us, are not — 
plainly written in-Scripture : we should not impose 
it-on every Christian, to use these very expressions. 
_ Let every one take his liberty, either ‘to confine 
self to strictly Scriptural language ; or of mani- 
sting his sense of these plain Scriptural doctrines, 


in words and phrases of his own. (p. 447.) 


“But if the words were expressly written in the 
Bible, they could not reasonably be interpreted in _ 
any other sense, than this which I have explained 
by so many examples, data peesies MELT; ws 
in common life. 

“1 would only add, If it were allowed, that the 


very act of Adam’s disobedience was imputed to all — 


_his posterity ; that all the same sinful actions which 
men have committed, ree ueaEpses to. Chiist, » and _ 
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the very actions which Christ did upon earth, were 
imputed to believers; what greater punishments 
would the posterity of Adam suffer’? Or what greater 
blessings could believers enjoy beyond what Scrip- 
ture has assigned, either to mankind, as the result 
of the sin of Adam, or to Christ as the result of the 
sins of men; or to believers, as the result of the 
. pe Re eS of Christ ?” 


PART Y. 


. The Doctrine of Original Sin 


I BELIEVE every weiner ee is now able to: 
judge, whether Dr. Taylor has solidly answered Dr.. 
Watts or not. But there is another, not-incon- 
siderable writer, whom I cannot find he has answered, 
at all, though he has published four several tracts, 
professedly against Dr. Taylor: of which he cou ld. 
not be ignorant, because they are mentioned in the 
“ Ruin and Recovery of Human Nature.” Imean, the 
Rev. Mr. Samuel. Hebden, Minister at Wrentham in. 
Suffolk. I think it therefore highly expedient, to. 

subjoin. a short abstract of these also; the rather,, 

because the tracts themselves are very scarce, having 

been for some time out of ppunt 
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Eccresmstes vii. 29, 


i this only have I “found That God made man up- 
right ; but they have pougls, 2 out many inventions. 


“IN the preceding verse iS dleakh had ‘elaneit 
how few wise and good persons he had found in the 
whole course of,his life. But lest any should blame: 
the providence of God for this, he here observes, 
that these were not what God made man at first : 


and that their being what they. were not, was the 


effect of a wretched apostacy. from God. The 
original words stand thus, “ Only see hots LT have 
found” (p..3.) 

“ Only; This word sets a mark on what it is pre- 
fixed to, as. a truth of great certainty and importance.. 
See, observe, thou. He invites every hearer andi 
reader, in particular, to consider what he was about 
to offer. Ihave found. I have discovered this cer- 
tain truth, and. assert it onthe fullest evidence; That 


God made man upright, but they. have nena, pitt many 
 Gnventions. (p. 4.) 


_ “The Hebrew word wy pide we tonlor upright, 


a is _properly opposed to crooked, irregular, perverse.. 
- It is applied to things, to signify their being: straight,. 
or agreeable to rule. But it is likewise applied both: 


to God and man, with the words and works of both.. 
As. applied to God, the ways of God, the word of 
God; it is joined with good, Psalm xxv. 8. with. 
righteous, Psalm exix. 137. with true and good, Neh.. 
ix. 13, where mention is made of right judgments, 
true laws, good statutes. ‘The uprightness with which; 
God is said to minister judgment to the people, an- 
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swers to righteousness. In a word, God’s uprightness 
is the moral rectitude of his nature, infinitely wise 
and good, just and perfect. The uprightness of man, 
is his conformity of heart and life, to the rule he is 
under, which is the law or will of God. Accordingly 


we read of ‘ uprightness of heart, ; Psalm XXXVI. 10. 


_ Sob xxxiii. 3. and uprightness of way or conversation, 
Psalm xxxvii. 14. and often elsewhere. The upright 
man throughout the ‘Scripture, is a truly good man, 
aman of integrity, a holy person. (p- 5, 6. ) In Job 
Orit 3. Upright i is the same with Boel (as in 
Paani” xxxvil. 37. and many other places) and is 
explained by, one “who feareth God and escheweth 


evil.’ In Job viii: 6. it is joined, and is the same — 


with pure, in the same sense it is taken (to mention 
- but afew out of many texts which might be produced) 


Prov.x. 29. ‘The way of the Lordi is strength tothe - 
upright, but destruction shall be to the workers of: 
iniquity.’ chap. xi. 3. ‘The integrity of the upright 


shall guide them; but the perverseness of transgressors 


shall destroy’ theme. Ver! 6. ‘The righteousness of 


the upright shall deliver them ; but Bibi ig shall 
be taken in their own ‘naughtiness.” ‘Ver. 11. ‘By 


the blessing of the upright the city is exalted.” ‘Chap. 
xv. 8. ‘The sacrifice of the wicked is an abomina-— 


tion to the Lord, but the prayer of the upright is his 


delight.’ Chap. xxi. 29. A wicked man bardeneth 


his face, but as for the upright, he directeth his way.” 
From even these texts it manifestly appears, that 
uprightness, as applied to man, is the very same with 
. righteousness, holiness, or ma of heart and con- 
versation. . 

“ When therefore Solotaon says, ‘ God made man 
upright,” the plain, undeniable meaning is, God at 


first formed man righteous or oe although ‘they % 


pave sepehe out many inyentions.’ They,—this re~ 
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fers to Adam, which is both a singular and a plural — 
noun: they, our first parents, and with them their 
posterity, ‘have sought out many inventions, many 
contrivances, to offend God and injure themselves. 
These many inventions are opposed to the upright- 


‘ness, the simplicity of heart and integrity, with which’ 


our first parents, and mankind in ceg’ were Diaxcieet 
ally made by God. (p.7.). 

“The doctrine of the text then’ is, nar God ‘at 
his creation ‘made man upright or righteous; not 


, only rational and a free agent, bui holy. Therefore 


to maintain, that.‘ Man neither was nor could be 
“formed hely, because none can be holy, but in 
“consequence of his ovn choice and endeavour,” 
is bold indeed! ’'To prove the contrary, and justify. 
Solomon’s assertion, Il offer a few. as oye sss 
eas = 


Ba lagna in his account of the creation writes, 


Now that panteoiihiies or. taaingae: is alee feasts 


_ part of this'image of God, appears from Eph. iv. 


22, 24. and Col. ii. 9, 10. On which passages I ob- 
serve, I. “By the old man is not meant an Heathenish 
life, or an ungodly conversation; but a bles og na- 


ture. For the apostle elsculicses speaks of ‘our 


old man, as crucified with Christ ;’ and here dis- 


‘tinguishes from it their ‘former conversation,’ or 


‘sinful actions, which jhe calls ‘the deeds of the old 
man.’ 2. By ‘the new man’ is meant, not a new 
course of life, (as the Socinians interpret it) but a 
principle of grace, called by ‘St. Peter, ‘the ee 
man of the heart,’ and a-‘ divine nature.’ 3.°‘To 
put off the old man’ (the same as to veracity the 
ah is to subdue and mortify: our corrupt nate 

to ‘put on the new man’ is to stir up and e 
that gracious principle, that new nature. Bs 
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the apostle, ‘is created after God, in righteousness 
and true holiness,’ ‘It is created :? which cannot 
properly be said of a, new course of life; but may, 
of a new nature. It is created ‘ after God,’ or ‘in 
his image and iene mentioned by Moses, But 


‘ what is it to be ‘ created after God,’ or ‘in His: 


image?’ It is, to be ‘created in righteousness and 
true holiness :’ (termed knowledge, the practical know- 
ledge of God, Col. iii. 10.). But if ‘to be created 
after God,’ or ‘in his: image and likeness,” is ‘to be 
created in righteousness and: true holiness,” and if 
that principle of righteousness and holiness by which 
we are created unto good works, is a new man, 
a divine nature; itis easy to infer, that man was at 
first created righteous or holy. (p. 9. 10.) 
“Tf. All things, as at first made by God, were very 
good. Nor indeed could he make them otherwise. 
Now a rational being is not good, unless his rational 
powers are all devoted to God. The goodness of 
man, as a rational being, must lie in a devotedness 
and consecration to God. Consequently, man was 
at first thus devoted to God: otherwise he was not 
good. But this devotedness to the love and service 
of God is true righteousness or holiness. This righ- 
teousness, then, this goodness, or uprightness, this re- 
gular and due state, or disposition of the human mind, 
was at first natural to man. It was wrought into his 
nature, and concreated with his rational powers. 
A rational creature, as such, is capable of knowing, 
loving, serving, living in communion with the Most 
- Holy One. Adam at first either did or did not use 
this capacity ; either he knew and loved God, or he 
did not. If he did not, he was not very good, no, 
nor good at all; if he did, he was oe righteous, 
eae: ca 12) 
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“ TIL. When God vested man with dominion over. 
the other creatures, how was he qualified. for exer- 
cising that dominion, unless he had i in himself a prin- 
ciple of love and obedience to the ‘supreme Go- 
vernor? Did not God form the creatures obedient 
to man, to confirm man in his loving obedience to 


‘God? Or did he create them, with a disposition to 


depend on.and obey man. as their lord, and not. cre- 

ate man with a disposition to obey aad live depend- 

ent on the Lord of all? But this disposition — is 

uprightness., Theretong God « ‘made man upright.’ 
. 13.) 

“TV. Either man was pbested with eae of 
love and obedience, or he was created an enemy. to 
God. One of these must be: for as all the. duty. re- 
quired of man, as @ rational being, is summarily 
comprised in love, a supreme love to God, anda 
subordinate love to. others, for his. sake; so. there 
can be no medium between.a rational. creature’s 
loving | God, “and not loving, which is a degree of 
enmity to him. Either, O man, thou loyest God, or 
thou dost not: if thou dost, thou art holy or rete, 
ous: if thou dost not, thou art indisposed to serve 
him in such a manner, and with such a frame of spirit, 


- as he requires. ‘Then thou art an enemy to God, a 


rebel against his authority. But God could-not cre- 
ate man in such a state, in a state of enmity against 
himself. It follows, that man was created a lover-of 
God, that‘is, righteous and holy. (p. 14.) 
“Inaword. Can you prove, either that man was 
not ‘created after God,’ or that this does not mean 
being ‘created in righteousness and true holiness ?? 
Was not man, as all creatures, good in his kind? And 
is a rational creature good, unless all its pov 
devoted to God? Was not man duly qualifie 
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to exercise dominion over the other creatures? And 
could he be so qualified without a principle of love 
and obedience to their common Lord? Lastly, Can 
any man prove, either that man could be innocent if 
he did not love the Lord his God with all his heart ? 
_ Or that such a love to God is not righteousness and 
true holiness? (p. 15. 2 : 
si From the doctrine of r man om original. righteous- 
ness we may easily conclude. that. of original sin. 
For this reason it is, that some so earnestly protest 
against original ‘righteousness, because they. dread 
looking on themselves as by nature fallen creatures 
and children of wrath. If man was not holy at first, 
he could not fall from a state of holiness: and con- 
sequently the first transgression, exposed. him and his 
- posterity to nothing but temporal death. Buton the. 
other hand, if ‘man was made upright,’ it follows, 
1. That man, when he fell, lost his original righteous- 
ness, and therewith his title to God’s favour and to 
communion with God. 2. That he thereby incurred 
not only temporal but spiritual death. He became. 
‘dead in sin and a child of wrath,’ And, 3. That 
all his posterity ‘are born with such a ‘nature, not | 
as man had at first, but ‘as he contracted, ab ay 
fall. (p. 20, 2h ) gl eee 
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‘Genesis fi. 16, 17 °° 
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ney 


And the. Lond Gus aia the man, “saying, “OF 
every tree of the garden thow mayest freely eat: but 
of the tree of the | knowledge of good and evil, ‘thow 
shalt not eat of it. For in the day that thou eatest 
athe thee shat nese fe 


“a Gop Yosbade. man to eat hea sia tree, in ‘eee of 
his sovereign ‘authority, and for the exercise of man’s: 
love, and the trial of his obedience: The words 
added, ‘ In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die? or literally, In dying thou shalt die, mean, 
‘not only, Thou shalt certainly die, but, Thou shale. 
suffer every kind’ of death. Thy soul as well as thy 
body shall die. And, indeed, if God made man 
upright: and holy: if man at first enjoyed ‘the life of 
God,’ including holiness joined with blessedness : 
and if the miserable state of the soul (as well as 
the dissolution of the bedy) is in Scripture termed: 
death, it plainly follows, that the original threaten- 
ing includes ‘nothing less than a loss. of man’s ori- 
ginal uprightness, of his title to God’s favour, and 
a life of happy communion with God. (p. 26, 27.) 
“The words mean farther, Thou shalt instantly 
die; as soon as ever thou eatest. And so he did. 
For in that instant his original righteousness, title to: 
-God’s favour, and communion with God being lost, 
he was ‘spiritually, dead, dead in sin, his’ be a was 
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dead to God, and his body liable to death, temporal 
and eternal. (p. 28, 29.3 

“ And as there is a threatening of death expressed 
in these words, so a promise | of life is implied. The 
threatening death, only in case of disobedience, im- 
plied, ‘that otherwise he should not die. And even 
‘since the fall, the law of God promises life to obe- 
dience, as well as threatens death to disobedience : 
since the tenour of it is, Do this and live?’ ‘if thou 
wilt enter into life keep my commandments.’ (p. 30.) 

“Now a law given by God, with a promise of life, 
and a threatening of death, consented to by man, is 
evidently a covenant. For what is a covenant, but 


1B, ‘mutual. agrecment of two or more parties on cer- 


tain terms? Now in this sense God covenanted with 
man, and man. coyenanted with God. God gave a 
Jaw, promising | life in case of obedience, threatening 
death in case of disobedience. And man accepted 
of the. terms. Here therefore was a: real covenant. 
(P31) 

. But to ei tl Jean objections, I ad 

» 4. We do not affirm, that God visibly “shpeared, 
and formally » treated with Adam, as one man with 
_another. Without so formal a. procedure, God could, 
and doubtless did, signify to him, on what terms hie 
was to expect life or death. (p.32.) 8 == 

“ 2. We do not assert, that God promised to trans- 
Jate him to heaven; but. without question he made 
Adam sensible, that if he. continued obedient. he 
should continue happy, | whether i in paradise or some 
other region. 

3. If one greatly superior: will freely condescend 
to treat with an inferior, this does not disannul the 
mutual agreement, or hinder its having the nature of 
acovenant. So God entered into a proper covenant’ 
#a Abraham .of old, and with ‘pe people in the 


¥ 


ee 
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gospel, And if so, much more might he do so with 
ian, when perfectly upright, towards God. (p. 33.) 


* And this covenant was made with. Adam not. 


only for himself, but likewise for. all his posterity. 
This appears, 

~ “1, From the tenour of the Sn pend 
compared with the. present. state of mankind. . For 
it is evident, that every one of ‘his posterity is born 
liable to death: that the death to which all are liable, 
‘was not threatened but in case of man’s sinning : 
that man was not liable to death till he. sinned, and 
his being so was the result of the threatening ; . and, 
that the Scripture constantly points at sin as the sole 


-cause of death, and of all suffering. But. if all man- 
‘kind are born liable. to that. whieh was. originally 


threatened only to sin, then all ‘mankind are ac- 
counted sinners, and as such are concerned in the 
original threatening, and copscnenty.d in the origina 
promise. (po, 34): 

2. From.1 Cor. xv. 22. in ie all ae Here 
the apostle speaks not of both our parents, but of 
Adam singly, (as also Rom. v.) to denote our. pe- 


culiar relation to him. The. all mentioned are all 
his natural descendants, who all die in or through | 
him, that is, are liable to death on account of their 


relation to him. And it is not only. a bodily. death 


that is here spoken of ; for it stands opposed, not to 


a. bare revival of the body, but.te a happy and: 
glorious resurréction, such as. they that are Christ's 

will partake of at his second coming. For of this 
resurrection, not that of the ungodly, the apostle is 
speaking throughout this ehapter. But they could 
not die in Adam, if they did not in some sense sin tn 
him, and fall with him: if the covenant: he ad 
een made with him, not for himself only, 
all his posterity. (p. 35, 36.) 


an. 
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3. From verse 45 and 47 of the same chapter. 
“The first ‘man Adam, and the second man, the last 
‘Adam, are here opposed. “Now why i is Christ, not- 
withstanding the millions of men’ intervening be- 
‘tween Adam and him, and following after his birth, 
ealled the second man, and: the last Adam? We have 
an answer’Rom. -v. 12, 14, &c. where Adam is said 
-to be a figure of Christ: and the resemblance. be-_ 
tween them is shown to lie’ in ‘this, that as sin and _ 
death descended from one, 50 righteousness and jife _ 
from the other.’ Consequently what Christ is with 
-regard to all his spiritural seed, that Adam is with 
:regard to all his natural descendants, namely, a public 
person, a federal head, a legal representative : one with 


 ~whom the covenant was made, not only for. himself, 


Shut also for’ his whole Posterity.” ae 


Becept aman be born of water and of the Spirit, he 
- cannot enter into the kingdom of God. 


That which is born -of the flesh, is flesh: and that 


¢ 
i 
. 
| 


such a change arises. 


which + ts: reg ot hie we ts. a 


“ly this text we have, —_. 
“I, The New Birth deseribed ; 
“If, The necessity.of it frisisted on; 
“TEL. The original corruption of every child of 
Adam observed, as that from which the necessity of 


Or ® 
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“y, The New Birth is-here described. What- 
ever this implies, the Spirit of God is the sole author 
of it. He does not help a ‘man to regenerate him- 


self, but takes the work into bis own hands. »A child 


of God, as such, is not born-of blood; does not be- 
come so by a descent from pious parents. \ He*is not 
born of the will of the flesh, is not renewed by the 


power of his own carnal will; nor of man, of any 
‘man whatsoever, but - God; by the sole: iam of 


his of ek 

“Tn foxeneradba the Holy Bpivit: sorb ee old 
man, corrupt nature, and breathes a. principle: of life 
into the soul. a principle*of faith, of sincere love, 


‘and willing obedience te God. He who was dead in 


sin, is now dead to sin, and ‘alive to God through 


Jesus Christ God: has’ “created ‘in -him ‘a ‘clean 


heart,’ and ‘renewed ‘a right spirit within him.’ He 


--has ‘created him ‘unto goed works,’ and ‘written his 
law in his heart.” But ifthe Spirit of God is the sole 


agent in the work of regeneration: if the soul of man 
has no active interest or concern in his ‘bemg ‘born 
again :’. if “man was ereated holy, and regeneration 
reinstamps that holy image of God on ‘the soul: if 
‘the new man is created after God in righteousness 
and true holiness ? if the corruption of nature (termed 
‘the old-‘man or Hesh’) i is not contracted by imitation 


er custom, but is an inbred, hereditary distemper, 


coeval with our nature: if all truly good works are 


the fruits-of a good heart, a good ‘principle wrought 


in the soul: ‘it plainly follows, that the faith, hope, 
love, fear, which distinguish the children of God 


from others, are not ofthe nature of acquired, but of 
infused habits orprinciples. To say, then, “That all 
‘holiness must be the effect-of a man’s own choice 


and endeavour, and that by:a right use-ef ‘his natu- 


‘yal powers every man ae and. must attain a habit 
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“of holiness, that is, be born again :’ however pleas- 


ang it may be to human vanity, is- — to the 
whole tenour:of scripture. = 

“And all the scriptural expressions on wihis head 
ave grounded on the real nature of things. © Sin is of 
‘the natare of filth and corruption. It pollutes the 
«whole .man, and renders him as an unclean thing in 
the sight-of God. When, therefore, the Spirit of 
‘God removes this, he is said to ‘create a clean 
-heart,’ to pee the heart,” to ‘sprinkle clean water 
supon.us,’ to ‘wash .us.from our filthiness.’ -.And this 
Cleansing efficacy is inthe text expressed by being 
“born of water.and of the Spirit.’ 

“When, therefore, our Lord speaks of being ‘born 


vof the Spirit,’ his.plain meaning is, there is.a. spiritual 


ce. -cleansing: ‘you must partake of, amentioned ‘i in those 


i, 


-promises, ‘I will sprinkle:clean water upon you, and 
ye shall be clean, from all your filthiness, and from 
all your idols willd cleanse you. Anew heart also 


-will I give you, and a new spirit .wall I put within 


syou. And I will ‘take away ‘the stony heart, and 
I will:give you an heart of flesh.” These promises 
‘give us a plain deseription.of the Spirit’s. Tegenerat- 
ing work: without experiencing which, our state 
is miserable now, and will ve much more s0 here- 
after. Pid 


“Tf, For this spiritual renovation of the soul, is 
-indispensably necessary. Without it none can ‘en- 
‘ter the kingdom of heaven,’ either. the kingdom ’ 
grace orof.glory. 

“1. “Except a man be: Aion pile Spirit,’ ‘he can- 
-not enter into.the kingdom’.of grace: he cannot be 
a loyal subject of Jesus Christ. By nature we are 


subjects of ‘Satan: and mets we. must remain, unless . 


a byt 
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renewing grace ‘translate ‘us into” the: Kingdom: oh 
“God’s dear Son.’ atch = 

~ 2. Consequently,” cet we are a bea again, we 
‘cannot enter into the kingdom’ of glory. Indeed, 
supposing he could be admitted there, what could an - 
unregenerate sinner do in ‘heaven?’ He’ could not 
ipossibly have any relish ‘either for the busiiiets; the 
a or Shee ne nccertohias ‘of 7 world.” ue ie a 


OTT. ul Bord’ having. asatinta fie abastute's ne- 
-eessity of the New Birth, to show the ground of this 
necessity, adds, ‘That which is born of ‘the flesh, is — 
‘flesh.; and that which is oe of 0 Spirit, is ns a 
Here observe, 9° : 

“1. Our Lord: opposes 3 fle ana spirit to each | 
Shek which opposition we often meet with. What- 
ever therefore is meant bhi ae Bit? i denote 
things opposite. 

“2, He speaks here of two several ee which 
vare distinctly :mentioned. 

43. The former of these two'is spoken. af as ‘that 
which renders the other’so necessary. Because 
‘that which is born of the ‘flesh, is flesh,’ therefore 
‘we must be born of the Spirit.” Therefore this 
-great change must be wrought in:us, or we: “cannot 
‘enter into-the kingdom of God.’ a as 

“4. If the latter of these is:made necessary iy the 
‘former, then to be born flesh -is to be born corrupt 
-and sinful. And indeed, the word flesh is very fre- 
“quently taken:for the corrupt principle in man. ‘It is 
-always so taken when it stands. opposed to the spirit, 
or to that inwrought principle of. obedience, which 
‘itself also (taking the’ name of its. ee) is some- 
‘times termed spirit. — 3 

“ Now in the text, whatever or r whoever is om of 
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a man since the fall,.is denominated flesh. And that 
flesh is here put, not for sinless frailty, but sinful 
corruption, we learn from its being: opposed to the 
spirit. Christ. was-born frail, as well as we, and in 
this sense was flesh: yet, being without sin, hehad.no 
need to-be ‘born of the Spirit.’ This is not. made 
necessary. by any sinless. infirmities, but. by a sinful 
nature only. “This alene is opposite to the neers 
thus therefore we must understand it here. 
_ But Dr. Taylor says,-‘'To be born of the flesh i is 
only” to be naturally, born of a woman.’ I answer, 
Is not flesh.opposed to spirit in. this verse? Is it not 
the Spirit of God. which is spoken of in the latter 
clause, together with the principle of grace, which 
_ a43.in every regenerate. person ? And is any thing be- 
- sides sinful corruption opposite to the Spirit of God? 
No certainly : but if so, and if wherever flesh i is op- 
posed to the Spirit, it implies sinful corruption, then 
it is evident, to be ‘born of the flesh’ is to be the 
sinful offspring of sinful parents, so as to have need 
~ of the renewing influences of the Holy, Spit on that 
-account even from our birth. __ 

“If to ‘ walk after the flesh,’ sas. oppesedt to ‘ani 
ing after the. Spirit,’ is to follow. our sinful inclina- 
stions 5 if to ‘be in the flesh,’ opposed to ‘ being in 
the Spirit,’ is ‘to be in a-state of sin; if ‘the flesh’ 
and ‘the Spirit’ are two contrary principles, which 
counteract each other; Gal. v. 16, 17. If. ‘the 
works of the flesh’ and ‘the lusts af the flesh’ are 
opposed to ‘ the Spirit’ and ‘the fruit of the Spirit’ 
‘then ‘to. be born of the: flesh’ must signify more than 
barely toibe.born of a woman. Had Adam trans- 
mitted a pure nature to his descendants, still each | 
of them would have been born of a woman ; but 

- they would have had no necessity of being ‘ born of 
athe Spirit,’ or renewed by the Holy Ghost. 


* ri 
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But what is that corruption of our nature which 
the ‘Scripture terms flesh ?There-are two branches 
of it; 4. A want.of: original rightooaneen; 3 2 Ana- 
fpr propensity. to sin. 


“1. A want of: eons righteou ana: God. cre- | 


ated man. righteouss. holiness was. connatural to. his 
‘soul; a principle. 
But phos he sinned, he lost this. principle. . And 
everyman is now born aetally void bethy of the: know- 


dedge and love of God. 


2. A natural propensity to sin is. in n every man. — 


And this is-inseparable from the other.. If man is 
‘born and grows up without the. knowledge or love of 
“God, he is-born and grows up propense to sin: which 


| 


Joye and obedience to God. | 


includes two things, an aversion to what is good, and | 


‘an inclination to what is evil. 


“We are naturally averse to what is prea if ‘The 2 


; carnal mind i is. enmity against God.’ Nature: does 


mot, will not, cannot. submit to. his holy, just, and 
good law. . Therefore ‘they that are.in the flesh 
Cannot please God.’ Being averse to the will, law, 
and. ways. of God, they are utterly indisposed for 
such an oieaiennas: as the. iplabon ipetvecn’ God and 
gman indispensably requires... 

“‘ And as we are all. saiially averse to yeni aT 
good, so we are naturally inclined to what is evil. 


_ Even young. ehildren of themselves run into. evil; 
‘but are with difficulty. brought. to. practise what: is 


good. No sooner do they discover reason, than they 
discover evil, unreasonable dispositions. And. these 
discovering themselves in every one, even from his 
early childhood, manifestly: ‘prove: the apbred, cand 
universal corruption of human: nature. : 
ei But why i is this corruption. termed Hes 120] 
because it is confined to the body. It is the cor- 
ruption of our whole nature, and i as therefore termed 


- 
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thé’ old man. Not bécause it ‘consists merely in a 
repugnance of the sensual appetites to reason. This 
is but one branch of that corruption; the whole of 
it is far more extensive. Not because ‘itis primarily 


séated in the: body 5” itis primarily seated in the soul. _ 


If’<sin reigns in our mortal bodies,’ it is beeause’ the 
sinful soul uses the ‘bodily ema as” ‘instruments 
of unrighteousness? 

~ Nay, all which those words, R That sehiieb is seis 


“of the flesh is flesh,” mean, is this, all men being’ 


“descended ‘of-frail and mortal parents, are like 
“them, frail and mortal. In aang of Adam’s 
sin all his descendants die.” oe. | 

““T answer, 1. Though this is ; true, it isnot ‘aie 


whole truth. Noris it the proper truth of the text: _ 


which speaks of our being ‘born of the flesh,’ as: 
the reason why we must be ‘born of the Spirit. 
"2. It is not consistent with the moral perfections 


of God, for sinless creatures to be born mortal. 


Death, in every sense of the word, is the proper wages 
of sin. ‘Sin has the same casual influence on death, 
98 the obedience of Christ has on eternal life. 

3, We were not only born mortal, but ‘children 
of wrath ;’ we ti are now kc nig as well as 
others. 

~ 4, The Sétiptats cee both our ong 
and corruption to our relation to Adam. ‘In him 
all die: through the offence of one, many,’ all man- 


kind, ‘are dead,’ liable to death. =: : * By the 


disobedience of one,’ the same, ‘many are con- 


stituted sinners.’ ‘Fherefore when our Lord says, 


‘That. which i is born of the flesh is flesh,’ he means 
» not only, that we and our parents are mortal; but 
_ that all mankind derive spiritual as fis as tempoiet 
seth, | from their first batiser- as 


+ 
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ibe ifs Uranmrckaiows ag the: law,” 
. law of God: to which a rational creature is subject. 
Righteousness isa fulfilment of, or conformity to, 
that law. . This is the proper Scriptural sense of the 
words. But as sin: involves the creature in guilt, 
that is, a liableness to-_punishment, the same words” 
are often used to denote either’sin itself, or guilt 
and punishment. On the other hand, righteousness — 
denotes not: only a fulfilling of the law, but alsoa 
freedom from guilt and punishment. Yea, and some- 
times all the rewards of righteousness. (p. 1, 2.) 

_ “ Accordingly, to impute sin, is either to. impute 
sin. itself, or guilt on the account of it. .'Fo impute. 
sin ttself toa person, is to account him a transgressor 
of the law: to pronounce him such: or to treat him 


ag a transgressor., To impute guilt to a ‘person, 


is to account him obnoxious to a threatened pun- 
ishment: to pronounce. him so; or. to inflict that 
punishment. So, to impute sighteouisheke, properly so. 


_ called, is to account him a fulfiller of the law: to 


pronounce him so to be: and to ¢reat him as righ-. 
teous. And to impute righteousness as opposed to. 
guilt, is ‘to account, to pronounee an treat bie 
as guiltless. (p. 5.) : : 

_ “Thus much is agreed. Bat the e poi 


but what is persone » ‘De: Taylor pone ae Ke 
he does not. I nagenaie: to. prove, that he ot 


= 


a shockingly abs 
. become as bad as the: devil, if he never was unrigh=_ 
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that he ote: Adam’s first sin to all pean; and 
eur sins to Christ. (p. 5.) 

1, God imputes Adam’s Jirst sin to all mankind. 
1 ‘do not mean that the actual commission of it was 
imputed to any besides himself: (it was ag 
it should.) Nor is the guilt of it imputed to ; 

‘his descendants, i in the full latitude of i it, or in répard 


to its attendant. circumstances. It constitutes none 


of them equally guilty with him. Yet both that sin 


" itself, and a degree of guilt on account of it, areim- - 


puted to all his posterity : the sin itself is imputed to 
them, as included in their head. And on this ac- 
count, they are reputed guilty, are ‘children of 
wrath,’ liable to the threatened punishment. And 
this cannot be denied, supposing, 1. Man’s original 
righteousness. 2. Adam’s ber the fecesras ae of 


 allemankind. (p. 6.) — 


$61. Man’s original righteousness. has- pee beets 
proved, Let me add only an argument ad hominem. 
Supposing (not granting) that the Son of God is no 


- more than the first of creatures, either he was origin- 


ally. righteous, or he was not. If he was not, then 
time was, when he was not “the Holy One of God;’ 
and possibly he never might have been such, no, nor 
righteous at all: but instead of that,as ungodly, guilty, 
and wretched as the devil himself is. For the’ best 
creature is (Dr. Taylor grants) alterable for the | 
worse, and the best, when corrupted, becomes the 


_ worst. Again, if. the Son of God was a mere crea- 


ture, and as such made without righteousness, (which 
Se a be, see: to De ee ‘ee 


rangels are bow; yea, or as any aly 
h is. But if these suppositions are 
rd, if the Son of God could not have 


26 


Ur hs ae 


teousness must be es ‘effect of : ac 
dent choice and endeueus,” falls 1 
7—9.) : 
“But the. Heb: 
« does. not generally 
This is one of. the numerous efitienl Ae in th | 
gentleman’s books. Of the more than 150 texts in : 
which Jasher or the substantive Josher occurs, there i 
are very few which do not confirm our interpretation 
of Eccles. vii. 29. . “ But Sasher is pe id to'various 
things not capable a moral action.” Itis, and what — 
then? Many of these applications are neither for us, 
nor against us. Some make strongly for us; as | 
when it is applied to the words or ways of. God and. | 
man. But the question now. is, what it signifies, a 
when applied-to God or to moral agents, and that by | 
way of opposition to a vicious character and con- 
duct? Is it not in the text before us, applied to man — 
4s a moral agent, and by way of opposition to a cor-_ | 
rupt character and conduct? No man can deny it. 
Either therefore prove, That Jashar, when opposed, 
as here, to a corrupt conduct-and character, does not 
signify righteous, or acknowledge the truth, that God 
‘created man upright or righteous.” (p. 11.) — | 
“To evade the argument from Eph. iv. 24, Des | 
-Taylor first says, “The old man means an heathen-— 
- ;sh life,” and then says, “The old and new man do 
not signify a, course of life.” What. 
signify i ? Why, “The old man,” says h 
the Gentile state: and the new. 
Christian state, or the Christian « hur 
ciety.” But for all this, he says again ; 
seca Se The old ‘anid new ma d 
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do. all m nifestly brefen to their Beitite: state. and 
wicked course of life, from which — were lately 
converted.” (p fo ie | 
Sie When then the Epeslle says): (Rom. Vie 6. ) : Our 
old man is crucified with Christ,’ is it the @entile 
_ state or ‘course of hi ife which was so crucified : 2? No: 
3 but the ‘corrupt’ nature,’ ‘ the: body of sin,’ as it is 
~ termed in the same verse. And ‘ to put off the old 
man’ is (aecording to St. Paul) to crucify this: with 
its affections and desires.’ On the other hand, To 
put on the new man, is to cultivate the divine princi- 
ple, which is formed in the soul of every believer, 
by the Spirit of Christ. It is this of which it is said, 
1. It is created; and m regard to it we are said to be 
- fereated unto good works.’ 2. It is renewed; for it 
is indeed no other than original righteousness re- 
“stored. 3, It is after God, after his i image and like- 
ness, now stamped afresh-on the soul: 4. It consists 
in righteousness and holiness, or that wee 
which comprehends both. (p. 14.) 
' & Again, to that argument, “Either. man at first 
“loved God, or he was an enemy to God,” Dr. Taybor 
gives only this slight, superficial answer ; “Man could 
not love God before he knew him”. salient vouch- 
‘safing the least notice of the arguments which prove, 
that man was not created without the knowledge of 
God. Let him attend to those proofs,. and either 
_ honestly yield to their ah or, if he is se teaby 
_ confute them. “ 
ei: The pata of original sin se bebe tch ia 


appears S foin Isa. litt. one contains a , summary of 
the Scripture | doctrine upon this head. mel hath 


To take away : :a Sa ib all’ these senses it is Pic ap- 
plied. to the Son of God: he carried—as a “strong . 
man does an heavy burden, (the clear, indisputable 
sense of the other word, Sabal) our sorrows ; the suf= 
ferings of various kinds, which were due to our sins. 
‘He was wounded for our transgressions, and bruised 
for our iniquities.’” Wounds and bruises are put for 
the whole of his sufferings; as his death and blood 
frequently are. He was wounded and bruised, not for 
sins of his own; not merely to show God’s hatred of 
sin, not chiefly, to give us a pattern of patience : but: 
for our sins, as the proper, impulsive cause. Our | 
sins were the procuring cause of all his sufferings. : 
His sufferings’ were the, penal effects of our sins. 
‘The ehcieemane of our peace,” the punishment 
necessary to procure it, was laid on him, freely sub- 
mitting thereto: ‘and. by his stripes” (a part of his 
sufferings again put for the whole) ‘we are healed’ 
pardon, sanctification, and final salvation, are all pur- 
chased and bestowed upon us, Every chastisement i is 
for some fault. That Jaid on Christ was not for his 
own, ‘but ours 5 and was needful x0. recon ile an “of- | 


| (p. ia) 
a is true, as ws De . 


its effect. And so the consequences of sin are called 
by the same name. ‘But this rather hurts Dr. Taylor’ s 
eause than helps it. For sufferings « could with no 
propriety be called. sin, if they were ‘not the proper 
effects of it. Man i in innocence was liable to no suf- 
fering, or sorrow; he was indeed tried, but not by 


. suff ring. All Sorrow was. introduced i sin 5 and He 
“man is ‘ born to trouble,’ it is because he is born iz _ 
sin. God indeed does afflict his children for their 
good ; and turns even death into a blessing. Yet as 
it is the effect. of sin, so is it in itself an enemy to all 
mankind: nor would any man. have been, « either 
tried or corrected by afiliction, had it not been for 

sin. (p. 21, 22.) 
ees * The Lords s laying 0 on Christ the iniquity: of us 
ei. all was eminently typified by the high priest, ‘ put- 
- ting all the iniquities of Israel on the scape-goat,’ 
who then carried them away. “ But the goat,” says 
Dr. Taylor, “ was to suffer nothing.” This is a gross 
mistake. It was a sin-offering, (Ver. 5.) and as such 
was to ‘bear upon him all the iniquities’ of the peo- 
ple into the wilderness, and there (as the Jewish 
doctors unanimously hold) to ‘suffer. a violent death, 
’ by way of punishment, . instead of the people, for 
their sins put upon him. Met Dr. Taylor says, “ Here 
was no imputation of sin.” No! What is the differ- 
ence between imputing s sins and’ putting them upon 
him? This is just of a piece with “A sin-offering 
that suffered nothing :” a creature “ turned loose into 
a land the: properest for its subsistence,” while ‘ bear- 
01 him all the iniquities of God's people! Lh 


hist Viedecmed us from ake curse of the - 
Jaw, being made a curse for us.’ Dr. Taylor, when 
he wrote his late books, was not apprized of the usual 
ee meaning of this awful. word curse, Ttig 
ae He | . 
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often put to: signify the legal poieaene of sin. ‘4 
What the law. of God threatens against transgressors, 
or the threatening itself, is frequently called oe this | 
name. What signifie then his triflin, ‘obser 
“That God inflicted no curse on our hee parents, | 
Gen. iii. 16,17, 18.” That is, he did not say in so. | 
mahy onde te Cursed art thou, O man, or O 1 | 
man.” But God’s. “cursing the ground for: man’s. 
sake,’ was- really a curse pronounced against. him> 
and what the Lord said to the. woman was. really @ | 
curse, 2 penalty legally. inflicted on her. For God is 
then said to curse, when he either. threatens to punish, 
or actually punishes his creatures for sin. See Deut. 
xxvil. 15, &c. ch. xxviil. 16, &e. Jer, Xvii. 5. Zech. = 
¥. 3. (p. 39, 40.). 4 
i To conclude. Either v we » must allow thei imputa- 
tion of Adam’ s. sin, whatever difficulties attend it, 
or renounce. justification by Christ, and salvation — 
through the merit. of his blood. Accordingly the ~ 
Socinians. do. this. Whether Dr. Taylor does, let. 
every thinking man judge, after. having weighed 
what he writes, particularly at p, 72; 73, of his 
Scripture Doctrine. ‘The worthiness of ‘Christi is his” 
consummate virtue. ‘At is virtue. that: carrieth every: - 
cause in heaven, Virtue is the only: price which 
purchaseth every thing with God. True virtue, ox. 
the right exercise of reason, is true worth, and the She 
only palueble consideration, the only power which 
prevails with God.” These passages are indeed con- 
nected with others, which. carry with them a a show of 
~ ascribing honour to Christ. and: grace, But the fal- < 
lacy lies open to every careful, imtelligent, unpre jus 
diced reader. He ascribes. to Christ a singular 
_ dhiness: but it is nothing more. than a super 


gree of the same kind of worthiness which: belongs, > 
_. to eyery virtuous man, « ate salleat, Christ's ccna § 


a 


oa 


opposition to’ the | doctrine of original ‘sin! Rather: 


mate ae or hits obedience to God, and zood mill 
to man. And to this virtue of his, as imitated by us, 


e° would teach us to ascribe our acceptance with — is 


Gods which. is. indeed to ascribe it to. ourselves, or 


* to our own virttie; to works of righteousness done by 


ys, in direct opposition to the whole tenour of the- 
spel. To what dangerous lengths are men carried 
y an i ignoranceof God, as infinitely holy and just; 
_ by a fond conceit. of their own abilities, and a resolved 


than allow this, they renounce Christ, as the merito- 
rious procurer of salvation for sinners. “They may 
seem indeed to acknowledge him as such, and talk of 
Eternal life as. given by God’ through his Son.” 
But all this is mere show, and can only impose on 


the ignorant and unwary. They dare not profess, in 
~ plain terms, that Christ has merited salvation for any: 


neither. can. they consistently allow this, while they 
deny original sin. (p. 80; 81.): 
-“Let not any then who regard. their eviiaiag 


ae interests, entertain, or even tamper with doctrines, 


which how plausibly soever recommended, are con- 
trary to many express texts, nay the whole tenour of 


a ’ Scripture, and which cannot be embraced without 
‘renouncing: an humble dependance on Christ; and 


> but i 


ane the gospel method of salvation. (p. 2.) 

“* God. grant every reader of this plain treatise 
may not only be convinced of the truth and import- 
ance of the Scripture doctrines maintained therein, 


vincibly confirmed in his attachments to them, 
experimental knowledge of their happy influ: 


BS ence on faith, holiness, and. comfort! Then shall we 
‘ “gladly ‘sa We, who are made sinners by the dise 


_ obedience o of Adam, are made righteous by. the obe-. 


dience of Christ. © His righteousness entitles us to 2. 


: ae brie ay inheritance than that. we lost. in Adam». 
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Ine Consequence of being justified thneeeh him, 
. Sl all reign in life with him. Unto whom, with God. 

the Father, and the sanctifying, comforting pak 
be ascribed all PERS, for ever!” (p. Ve 
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The Doctrine of Original Sin explained and ctae 
. teres E : 


Po — 


“THE phrase, original sin, so far as. we can. dis- 
cover, was first used in the fourth century. The 
first who used it was either St. Chrysostom, or. 
Hilary, some of whose words are these: “'The 
Psalmist says, Behold, I was conceived i in iniquities, — | 
in sins did my mother conceive: me.’ He acknow- 
ledges, that he was born under. original sin, an 1 the. 
law of, sin.” Soon after Hilary’s time, ae Augus- 3 
_ tine and other Christian writers prove ‘it into com- 
amon meg @ 2; 4 


door ceontac “ 
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ey Hence all these are from their birth ‘ chi — 


dren of wrath,’ void of all righteousness, and pro 
pense to sin of all sorts. : 

“Tadd, VI. This is not only a truth agreeable to 
Seripture. and reason, but a truth of the utmost 


ge bores and. one to which. the churches of Christ, 
bie os : 


NIA Man was ee made righteous or ae 


~ formed with such a principle of love and obedience 
to his Maker, as disposed and enabled him to 
perform the whole of his duty with ease and plea- : 


sure. This hasbeen proved already. And _ this 


: 
¥ 
Sha 


2 rats Dr. Taylor’ s fundamental aphorism, 


“Whatever is natural is necessary, and what is 
_ necessary is not sinful, » For if man was originally _ 
righteous’ or holy, we may argue thus. It was at 
first natural to man to love and obey his Maker; 


_ yet it was not necessary ; neither as necessary is op- 


_ posed to voluntary or free ; (for he both loved and 


~ obeyed freely and willingly) nor, as necessary means 


_ unavoidable + (this. is manifest by the event:) no, nor 
as necessary is opposed to rewardable. For had he 
continued to love and obey, he would have been 
rewarded with everlasting happiness. — Therefore 
that - assertion, “‘ whatever is natural is necessary,” 
is palpably, glaringly false. “Consequently, what is 
natural as well as what is acquired, may be good or 
ee rewardable or punishable. (p. 10.) 

“JI, Man’s original righteousness was lost by the 
Pane sin, Though he was made righteous, he. was. 
“not imm able. “He was free to stand or fall. And 
he soon l, and lost at once both the favour and 
_ image | "God. This ‘fully appears, 1. From the 
_ account which Moses gives of our fitst parents, Gen, 


2 ii. oS we ‘acne oe a. shine oe of them both 


p cio is vty, ee, 
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were e opened, and they knew that they were fakes ? 
that is, they were conscious of guilt, and touched’ 
with a pungent sense of their folly an wickedness. 
They began to find their nakedness irksome to them, 
and to reflect on it with sinful emotions: ‘of ‘soul. 
(2.) Immediately they” were indisposed for commu- 
nion with God, and struck with such a dread of him as” 
could not consist with true love, ver. 8. (35) When 
questioned by God, how do they prevaricate, instead 
of ‘confessing their sin, and humbly imploring for- 
giveness? Which proves not only their having sin- 


~ ned, but their being. as yet wholly impenitent. (4.) 


The judgment passed upon them was a proof of | 
their being guilty in the sight of God. Thus was’ 
man’s original righteousness lost. Thus did he fall 
both from the favour and image of God. (p. 14, 15.) 
“ This appéars, 2. From the guilt which insepara= 


bly attends every transgression, of the divine law. © 


EI say, every transgression : because every sin virtually - 
contains all sin. For ‘whosoever keepeth the whole © 
law and offendeth in one point, he is guilty of 
all.’ Every single offence is a virtual breach: ‘of all” 
the commands of God. There is in every particalar : 
sin the principle of all sm; namely, the contempt — 
of that sovereign authority, which is equally stamped 
upon every command. When, therefore, our first 
parents ate the forbidden fruit, they not only violated” 


_ a particular precept, but. the. entire law of God. 


They could not sin in one instance, without virtually 

transgressing the whole law of their creation: which — 
being once done, their title to God’s favour and — 
their original righteousness were both lost. - (p 
~ © This appears, 3. From the eomprehensiv 
ture, and aggravating ‘circumstances of th 
gression. For it implied, (1.) Unbelief. 


not ape to break the divine Ts till he 
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brought to question the truth of the divine threat- 
ening. (2.) Irreverence of Giod. Reverence is a 
mixture of love and fear. And had they continued 

mn ‘their first love. and filial fear, they could not have 

- broken through the sole command ‘of God. (3.) In- 

* gratitude. For what 2 a return did they hereby. make 

- to their Creator for all his benefits! (4.) Pride and~ 

“ambition. Affecting. to be ‘as gods, knowing good ; 

- and evil.’ (5.) Sensuality. The woman looked upon © 

the fruit with an irregular appetite. Here the con- . 
flict between reason and sense began. To talk. of " 


such a conflict in man before he fell, is to represent gi 
him as in a degree sinful and guilty, even while inno-  — 


cent. For conflict implies opposition. And an oppo- 
- sition of appetite to reason is nothing else than a re- 
~ pugnance to the law of God. But of this our first 
"parents were no way guilty, till their innocence was_ 
ee impaired, till they were led by the temptation of the 
~ devil to desire the forbidden fruit. (6.) Robbery ; : 
‘for. the fruit was none of theirs. They had no. man- 
ner of right to it. Therefore, their. taking it was a 
flat robbery of God, which cannot be less criminal 
than robbing our fellow-creatures. So comprehen- 
_ sive was the nature, so aggravated the circumstances 
: -of man’s first, SRERETEO “(p. 17,18.) 


ate UT. Siegel he incurred death of every kind ; 
not only temporal, but also spiritual and eternal. By 
~ dosing his original righteousness, he became not only 
- mortal as to his body, but. also. spiritually dead, 
Me $e dead to God,’ ‘ dead in.sin:’ void of that principle 
_ which St. Paul terms ‘ the life of God,’ Eph. iv. 18. 
St. John, ‘Eternal life. abiding i in us,’ 1 John iii. 15. 
| A creature formed with a capacity of knowing, lov- 
i ing, and serving God, must be either ‘dead in sin,’ _ 

alive to God ;’ Adam in. his primitive see. was 
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‘alive to God? but sfibe die had sinned, dead im sin, 
as well as deans in law. (p. 20.) 

“But Dr. Taylor i is Sure only. temporal death was to 
be ‘the consequence : of his disobedience. ‘For 
“death is the loss of life, and must be understood — 
“according to the nature of the life to which it is” 
“opposed.” Most true: and the life to which it is 
_ here opposed, the life Adam enjoyed till lost by sin, 
was not only bodily life, but that principle of holiness | 


which’ the Scripture terms ‘the life of God.’ It was 


also a ‘title to. eternal life. All this, therefore, he lost 
by sin) And that justly: for ‘death is the’ due 
‘ wages of sin? death, both — spiritual, and 
eternal. (p. 21.) | 2 la 
“IV, Adam’s first sin was the sin of a public per- : 
son, one whom God had teers to pepreess a 
his descendants. be 

~“ This also has been proved: In one sense, inden i 
Radi? s sin was not ours. It was not our’ personal” 4 
fault, our actual transgression. But in another sense > 
it was ours; it was the sin of our common represent-_ 
ative. And as such St. Paul shows it is Ml bp to 
us and all his descendants. Hence, (p. 25.) 

«V. All these are from their birth ‘ Lehildven: ‘of 
wrath,’ void of all a banana and Erceata to sin 
of all sorts. . 

“Tn order to clear and confirm this proposition, L 
intend, aes aw 

“1, To consider a text which. proves original sin 
in the full extent of it: (p. 26.) - aS 

« 2.-To explain some. other texts, hich ‘selaieal 
either to the guilt, ¢ or the Late, we deri e from 
our first parents : it | 

“3. To add some aveiueu hich he 
has taken no notice of, or touched but very 8 
“4, To answer objections. ae 


es 


va 
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, * And, 1. 'To consider that text, Eph. ii. 3.‘ Ande 
“were by nature children of wrath, even as others.’ 
_ In the beginning . of the chapter, St. Paul puts the 
> Ephesians in mind of what God-had done for them. 
This led him to observe, what they had been before 
- their conversion to God. They: had been ‘ dead in 
7 irespasses and sins,’ but were now ‘ quickened,’ made 
-» alive to. God. .They had ‘ walked according to the 
_ prince of the power of the air, the Spirit that mankel 
with energy in the children of disobedience.’ ‘Among. 
such,’ saith the apostle, ‘ we all had our conversation 
in times past,’ the whole time before our conversion, 
 * fulfilling the. desires of the flesh and of the mind, 
_.end were by nature children of wrath, even as 
~ others,’ (p. 27.) On this I observe, 
_ “1. The persons spoken of are both the balieving 
_ Ephesians and the apostle himself. For. he says not, 
ye were, speaking in the second person, as he had 
: ‘done, (ver. 1, 2.) but. we were, plainly with a design 
’ the more. expressly to include himself. Indeed had 
he still spoken in the second person, yet what is here. 
) affirmed. would have been true of him as well as 
them. But for the sake of : more explicitly including 
himself, he chose to say, we were: you, Ephesians, _ 
_who were descended of Heathen parents, and J, who 
* was born in the visible church. : 
“2. The wrath here spoken of means, either God’s 
displeasure at sinners, or the punishment which he 
threatens and inflicts for sin. (p..28.). 7 
fou ‘Children of wrath’ is a Hebraism, and Aes 
“notes persons. worthy of, or liable to wrath, “And — 
this implies the being sinners ; seeing sin only: ex- 
| poses age od’s Le ages and ce dreadfal eects 
| of it. — ; 
be « A. This Giaree the apostle fixes on ne ca ; 
| them. 35 they a been relist thelr conversion, He 
hate 6 « Be 


a 


oe ae tee ty) tee 
wet * ‘ 


" ‘consequence is soot for nothing : for let. th 
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does not say, we are, but ‘ we were » children of 
wrath.’ (p- 29.) it 
peep... He speaks “of: fencelf sy ‘the converted 
Ephesians, as having been _so equally with. others. 
There is an emphasis on the words, even as:others; 
even as the stubborn Jews and idolatrous Heathens : | 
even as all who. are still ‘strangers and enemies to 
Christ.” These are still ‘ children of wrath.” But’ 
whatever. difference there is between us and them, 
we were-once what they are now. 
- “6. He expressly says, ‘ we were children of aati, | 
even as others, by nature,’ or, from our birth. He 
does not say, we became so by education, or by imi- 
tation, or by custom in- sinning. But to show us when: 
it is that we commence sinners, by what means we | 
become ‘ children of wrath,’ whence it is that we are 
so prone to evel from our infancy, ond to imitate bad 
rather than good examples, he says, ‘ we were chil- 
dren of wrath by nature,’ we were born fallen crea- | 
tures. We came into the world sinners, and as such | 
liable to wrath, in consequence of the fall. of our 


first father. 


«But it4s affirmed, 1. That “ as re ‘means a 


oe habit or custom.” » I answer, though the term na-. 


ture, with some qualifying expression — annexed, is 
sometimes taken for inveterate custom, yet it is never 


80 taken when put singly, without any such qualify- , 


ing expression. When therefore the apostle saya ab- - 
solutely, ‘ we were children of wrath by nature,’ this, 
according to the constant sense of the words, must ; 
mean, we were so from our birth. (p. 31.) 

“Tt is affirmed, 2. That “ because the original | 


words stand thus the deer seve: Children. by nature: 


of wrath ; therefore, children. by nature m 
truly and really children of wrath.” I answe: ef: e; 


— 
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stand how they will, it is evident, that rizve gdcer are 
children by birth, or such as are born so, in. distinction 
from those who becomé such afterwards. - : 
“Tt is affirmed, 3. “That adver, by nature, signifies 
mo more than uly or really.” I answer, (1.) It is 
_ not allowed, that any good Greek writers ever use_ 
_ the word in this sense. - (2.) Whatever others do; the 
writers of the New Testament always use it in ano- 


> ther sense. -So Gal. ii. 15.°*We who are’ Jews by 
nature,’ pire "Izdaios* That-is, We who are born 
Jews, in contradistinction to Proselytes. Gal. iv. S. 
*Ye did service to them which by nature are no 
Gods? pa Qéce ¥c1 Seois> Persons or things which 
_ are ‘partakers of no divine nature. Rom. ii. 14. 
_ ©The Gentiles do by nature the things: contained i in 
‘the law ;’ that is, by their own natural powers, with- 
~ ‘out a wiittek law. Neither here nor any where else 
does the word géccr signify no more than really or 
truly. (p. 32.) 
- “It remains, then, that the word which we render 
by nature, does really so signify, ~ 
_ “ And yet it is allowed, we are not so guilty by na- 
ture, as a course of actual sin afterwards makes us. 
But we are antecedent to that course children of 
“wrath, liable to some degree of wrath and’ punish- 
ment. Here, then, from a plain text, taken in its 
“obvious sense, we have a‘clear euideticls: both of 
‘what divines ‘term original sin imputed, and of ‘ort- 
ginal sin inherent. ‘The former is the sin of Adam, 
‘so far reckoned ours, as to constitute us in some de- 
gree guilty; the latter, a want of original righteous- 
ness, anda corruption of nature; whence it is, that 
from our infaney we are averse to yt is good, and 
_-propense to what is evil. (p. 33.) 
ee om, ae To explain 's some “other texts wiih 


Be 
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relate either to the quill or the corruption which v we 
derive from our fee parents. 

“Gen.v.3. Here the image of Adam, i in which he 
begat a son after his fall, stands opposed o the image — 
of God, in which man “was at first created. Moses 
had said, ver. 1. (‘In the. day that God created man, 
m the ikenbes of God made he’ him.’ In this, 
speaking of Adam, as he was after the fall; he does 


not say, he begat a son in the likeness of God; ‘bat } 


he ‘begat a son in his own likeness, after his i image.” 

Now this must refer to Adam, either as a man: or as 
a good man: or as a mortal, sinful man. But it 
eould not refer to him merely as a man. The in-— 
spired writer could not design to inform us, that” 


Adam begat a man, not a lion, or a horse. It eould: - 


not well refer to him as a good man. For it is not said, 

Adam begat a'son, who at length became pious like> 
himself; but he begat a son in his own likeness. Tt a 
refers to him therefore as a mortal, sinful man ; giv= 
ing ‘us to know, that the mortality and corruption, 


contracted by the fall, descended from Adam to his 


son: Adam, a sinner, begat a sinner like himself. 

And if Seth was thus a sinner by nalbare, $0 is every, 

other descendant of Adam. (p. 35, 36.) — Rope 
“Dr, Taylor-takes no notice of the marie be- 


tween the likeness of God, ver. 1. and: the likeness i 


of Adam, ver. 3. On the other hand, he speaks of. 
these: two as one: as if Seth had beng born in the 
very same image of God, wherein Adam was made. 
But this cannot be admitted; because Adam hadnow _ 
lost his original piehteousnesd: ‘It must therefore be 
the likeness of seis comps pauer which j is s here: a. 
intended. ee : 
Gen. vi. 5. ‘And! God saw. ‘that be wiokeedié 
oft man was aoe in the earth, bie ee ever im 
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nation of the thoughts of his heart was only evil con- 
tinually.’ Here Moses having observed, as the cause 
of the flood, that ‘God saw that the wickedness of 
-man was great,’ to account for this general, wicked- 
ness adds, ‘Every imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was evil,’ yea, was ‘ only evil,’ and that ‘con- 
tinually.’” The heart of man is here put for his soul.” 
This God had formed with a marvellous thinking 
power. But so is his soul debased, that every imagina- 
tion, figment, formation of the thoughts of it, is evil, 
only evil, continually evil. Whatever it forms within 
itself, asa thinking power, is an evil formation. This 
Moses spoke of the Antediluvians: but we cannot 
confine it to them. If all their dctual wickedness 
sprung from the evil formations of their corrupt 
- heart; and if, consequently, they were sinners from 
the birth, so are all others likewise. (p. 37.) 
“Gen. viii. 21. ‘I will not again curse the ground 
any, more for man’s sake; for the imagination of 
man’s heart is evil from his youth; neither will I 
"again smite any more every living thing.’ 1 will not 
be provoked | to this by the wickedness of mankind ; 
for they are inclined to sin from their. childhood. 
_ Was I therefore: to do this as often as they deserve, 
I must be continually destroying the earth. The 
word 7%" imagination (as ‘was observed before) in- 
eludes the thoughts, affections, inclinations, with 
every thing which the soul, as a thinking being, for- 
ges and frames within itself. And the word we ren- 
der youth, includes childhood and infancy, the earli- 
est age of man; the whole time from his birth; or 
(as others affirm) from his formation in the foun: 
“Indeed Dr. Taylor would translate the texts; 
Although the imagination of man’ ’s heart should be evil 
: from his youth. But, 1. ‘Though the particle 1D some- 
anes signifies although, yet ba is its Common mean- 
“O7.* . 
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ing. And we are nBAaaieseodé from the usual signi- — 


fication of a word without.any necessity. 2. If we 
read although, it will not at all invalidate our proof. 
For still the plain meaning of the words would be, I 
will not send another general flood, although every 
figment or fermation of the heart ‘of every man is 
evil from his earliest mfancy. © 

“Joby. 6, 7. “Although affliction édinetlt not 


forth of the: dust; yet man is born to trouble, as the 


sparks fly upwards.’ The word which is here ren- 
- dered affliction, sometimes signifies” imiquity. For 
what reason but to show that these two, sin and afflic- 
tion, are inseparable? Sin is the cause of affliction, 
and aflliction, of whatever kind, is the genuine effect 
of sin. Indeed it is A doowpatible with the justice 
and mercy of God, to appoint afflictions of any kmd 
for the innocent. if Christ suffered, it was because 
the sins of others were imputed to him. If. then 


every one of the posterity of Adam ‘is born’to trou- 


ble,’ it must be because he is born a sinner, for man 
-was not originally made to suffer. Nor while he pre- 
served his innocence was he liable to suffering of any 
kind. Are the angels, or any pure, sinless creatures, 


liable to any sorrow or afiliction P. ‘Surely no. But | 


every child of Adam is. And it is in consequence of 


his sin, that the present life of man is. short and | 


afflictive: of which the, very, Heathens were deeply 


«sensible. . They also saw, that ‘ great travail is created” 


‘for every man, and a heavy yoke is upon the sons 
“of Adam; from the day that they go” out of their 


* Smother’s. womb, until the day ew: return - the — 


nea ofall things.’ (p. AD Iie eS 
eaitwWob xi. 42, ‘Vain man? would be moe ee 
man be pen like a agri ass’s ea in the ori nen 
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quite ignorant.” But this isyfar from: reaching the 

plain import of; 2. text, in which man, as born into 

the world, is compared to an animal.most remark-- 
ably stupid and untractable. And’such all the sons 

of Adam naturally are, particularly with regard to the 

things of God ; from. their infancy slow to learn what 
is good, though impetuously propense to learn and- 
practise what is evil. (p. 43, 44.) 

. “Job xiv. 4. and xv. 14, I join these, because the 
| latter confirms the former. «Who can bring a: clean 
thing,’ or. person, ‘ out of an unclean? Not. one.’ 
This is express. Job had been reflecting on the sor- 
rowful, uncertain, imperfect state, of all Adam’s chil- 
dren in the present world, ver. 1, 2, 3. Then he 
carries his thoughts to the spring of Sah a state, the 
-original corruption. of man... Who, what creature, 
ean make an innocent, righteous person, proceed from 

a parent defiled by sin? Wot. one. Through the 
whole scripture we may observe, sin is described as 
~uncleanness, and a simer as an unclean thing. On 
the contrary, holiness is expressed by cleanness of 
heart and hands, and the righteous:‘man is described 
as clean. - Agreeably to which, the text. asserts the 
natural impossibility of any man’s being born clean, 
' guiltless, and sinless, because he proceeds from them 
“who are. unclean, guilty, and defiled with sin, 
- “The Septuagint translate the text, Who shall be 
“elean from filth?, Not one: even though his life on 
earth bea single day. And this rendering, though 
not according to the Hebrew, i is followed by. all the 
rN fathers : ‘and: shows what was the general belief of the 
—- before Christ came into the world. « 
’ iB since the heavens and stars are represented 
as not clean. ‘compared to God, may not man also be 
_ here termed unclean, only as compared with him?” 
on LE “age 1. The heavens are manifestly compared 
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with God: but man is ot, in either of these texts. 


He is here described, not as he is in comparison of © 
God, but as he is_ absolutely i in himself. 2. When 
the heavens and man are mentioned in the same text, 
and man is set forth as unclean, his uncleanness is 
: expressed by his: being unrighteous ; and that always. 
means guilty or sinful. Nor indeed is the innocent 
frailty of mankind ever in scripture termed unclean= 
ness. (Dp. 45, SS rei iae e 


“Psalm li. 5. ‘Behold, I was’ shapen i in n iniquity, 


-and in sin did my_ other conceive me.’ The 


Psalmist here confesses, bewails, and condemns him-. 


self for his natural corruption, as that which princi-. 
pally gave birth to the horrid sins with which he had. 
been overtaken. Behold! He prefixes this, to ren- 
der his confession the more remarkable, and to show 
the importance of. the truth here declared: J was: 
shapen ; this passive verb denotes somewhat in which 
neither David, nor his parents, had any active con- 
cern: ia or with iniquity, and in or with sin did my 
mother conceive me. The word which we render. 
conceive, signifies properly to warm, or to cherish. by 
warmth. It. does not therefore so directly refer to 
the act of conceiving. as to the cherishing what is con- 
ceived, until the time of its birth. But either. way 


the proof is equally strong, for the corruption of man- _ 


kind from their first existence. (p.47,48.) 

* Psal. lviii. 3, 4. ‘ The wicked are estranged. from ~ 
the womb ; they. go astray as soon as they are born, - 
speaking lies ‘ They are estranged from the womb.’ 
Strangers, and averse to true, practical religion, from. 


, the. birth, <3 They go astray as soon as they are 


born, spesiking: lies.” Not that they actually apts: 
lies as soon as they are born: but they natu urally 
incline that way, and discover. that ea ) 
early as is possible. (p. 51, 52. J 
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3 Prov. pestis 1b. * Foolishness. is bound” in the 
heatt’ of a child; but the rod of correctio". shall 
drive it far our him.’ _ Chap. xxix. 15. ‘The rod 
and reproof give wisdom : but a child left to himself 
bringeth® his mother to ‘shaine.’ These passe iges put 
together are a plain testimony of the inbred corrup- 
tion of young children. “Foolishness, in the former, 

_ 1s not barely § appetite, or.a want of the knowledge 

_ attainable by instruction... Neither of these deserve 

that’ sharp correction. But it is an indisposedness to 
what is good, and a strong propensity to evil. This 
foolishness 3. is bound in the heart of a child ; it is rooted 
in his inmost nature. It is, as it were, aston to him 
by strong cords ; so the original word signifies. From 
this corruption ‘of heart in every child it is, that the: 
rod of correction is necessary to give him wisdom, 
hence it is that a child left to. himself, without correc- 
tion, brings his mother to shame. If a child were born 

equally inclined to virtue and vice, why should the 
wise man speak ‘of foolishness or wickedness, as 

_ fastenéd so closely to his heart? And why should the 
rod and reproof be so necessary for him? These 
texts, therefore, are another clear root of the ‘COr= 
guption of human nature. — 

“ Matth. xv. 18, 19. Mark vii. 20—23. ‘ Those’ 
things which proceed out of the mouth, come from 
the heart, and they defile the man. For from ‘within, 

out of the heart, proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, 
murders—all these things come from within, and 
defile the man.’ Our Lord here teaches, that all © 

_ evil thoughts, words, and actions ‘of’ every kind, flow 
out of the heart, the soul of man, as being now averse 
to all good, and inclined to all evil. (p. 55; 56.) 

“Rom. vi 12—19. ' Let the reader please to read 
eg wee ‘passage tite os sti The apostle io 
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discourses of Adam and Christ as two representatives 
or public persons, comparing the sin of the one, 
with the righteousness of the other. (p. 66.) 
“€On this I observe, 1. The one man’ spoken of 
throughout, is Adam, the common head of mankind. 


And to him (not to the devil or Eve) the apostle: 


ascribes the introduction of sin and death. ‘The devil 
was the first: sinner, and Eve, seduced. by him, sinned 


before her husband. Yet the apostle saith, “By one — 


man sin entered into the world ;’ ¢ through the offence 
of one, many are dead; the judgment was by one to 
condemnation: death relened by one.’ ¢ By the of- 


fence of one, judgment came upon all men;’ begs one 


man’s disobedience many were made sinners.’ Now . 


why should the apostle lay all this on Adam, whose 
sin was posterior both to the devil’s and Eve’s: if 
Adam was net appointed by’ God the federal head 
of mankind? In regard to which the apostle points 


at him singly, as the type or figure of him that was : 


to come. According to Dr. ‘Taylor’s doctrine, he — 


should rather have: said, “By the devil ‘stn entered 
into the world ; or, through the disobedience of Eve, 


many were made sinners. But instead of this, he fixes ~ 
on our first father alone, as bringing s sin ati death, 


on all his posterity. » (p. 67.) 


2. The sin, transgression, fees Aisobedienrd, 


here spoken of, was Adam’s eating’ the forbidden 
fruit. It is remarkable, that as the apostle through- 
out his discourse, arraigns one man only, so he 
aseribes all the mischief done to one single offence 


of that one man. And as he then stood in that — 
special relation of federal, as well as natural head — 
to his. descendants, so upon his petting hat one — 


sin, this special relation ceased. 
: se The all, ver. a a ‘and the mart 
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19. are all the natural descendants of Adam; equi- 


valent with the world, ver.. 12. which. means the inha- 


a 


bitants of it. (p. 69.) 

“4, The effects of Adam’s sin on-his TW iccciidarte 
the apostle reduces fo two heads, sin and death. 
‘ By one man sin entered.into the world, and- death ~ 
by sin;’ and so death passed upon all men; for that 
all haga sinned.’ Sim sometimes means punishment ; ; 
but not here: sin and death, are here plainly distin- 


a guished. The common ‘translation i is therefore right, 


~ and:gives us the true meaning of the words. ‘Death 


passed. upon all men, for that all have sinned,’ 
namely, in or with their first father. And this agrees’ 
with the context, the purport of which is; that all 
have sinned, and therefore-liable to the death ori- 
ginally threatened, which: is evident from this, that 
* until the law sin was in the world :’ in the ages that 
preceded the law of Moses, all men were sinners in 
the sight. of God. . * But sin is not imputed, where 


there is no law?’ :? none can be sinners in the sight of 
God, if they are not transgressors of some law, for 


the transgressing of which they are reputed. guilty. 
‘Nevertheless death reigned’ all the time ‘ from 


- Adam to Moses,’ over all mankind. Now if none is 
liable to death, but for sin: if ‘sin is not imputed 


where there is no law;’ and if notwithstanding this, 
all mankind in all ages have died; infants them- 


_ selves, who cannot actually sin, not excepted; it is 


undeniable, that guilt is imputed to all for the sin of 


_ Adam. Why else are they liable to that which i is in- 
ee flicted ‘on none but for sin? 


a This i is the purport of the apostle’ s arguing, v ver. 


ce 12, 13, 14. which having led him to mention Adam 


as a figure of Christ, he then draws a parallel be- 
tween them. The substance of itis this; as through - 


% ie ‘offence of Adam “Many are dead, x as ‘by the 
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Sesvedhone’ of him ‘ many are made sinners ; slisg. | 
through the righteousness or ‘ obedience of Christ, 
many are spade righteous,’ But how are many dead, 
or made sinners through the disobedience of Adam ? 

His first sin so far affects all his descendants as to 
constitute them guilty, or liable to “all that death: 
which was contained _ in the _ofiginal threatening. 
(p..72.) ae 

But: Dr. Taylor avers, | “ To be wide sinners 4 
mean only to be subjected to temporal death.” q| 
~-«T answer, 1. Whatever it means, the disobe>™ | 
dience of Adam had a proper, easual in fluence upon 
it; just as the ‘obedience of Christ bra our | 
bo made righteous. 

“2, What to be made. sinners means, due be neat 
ie the opposite to it, in the latter part of the verse, 
Now allowing the apostle to be his own interpreter, 

eing made righteous i is the same with justification, 
ver. 16. Of this he had treated largely before. And 
through the whole of his discourse, to be Justified, i is, 
to: be acquitted from. guilt, and accepted of God as. 
righteous. Consequently, to be made sinners is to be 
condemned of God, or to be children of wrath, > and 
‘that on account of Adam’s sin. (p. 73.) _ : . 
“4 Cor. xv. 21, 22, ‘By man came death: in 
Adam all die.’ ‘Let ‘the reader please to bear i in 
_ mind the whole of the two verses and the context. 
_ By man in the 21st verse is meant Adam. The all 
spoken of are all his natural’ descendants. These all 
“die; that is, as his. descendants, are liable to sooth,” 
yea, to death everlasting. That this is the Jeaning 
_ appears hence: that the being made alive, to. 
this dying stands opposed, is not a mere re 
ee bot. a blessed resurrection: to a aaa 
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he was not liable to death. 2. Death is constantly 
ascribed to sin, as the sole and proper cause of it. 
As it was threatened only for sin, so the sentence 
was not pronounced till-after man had sinned. 3. All 
men are mortal from their birth. As soon as they 
begin to live they are liable to death, the punishment 
denounced against sin, and sin only. 4. This is the 
genuine effect of the first sin of our first father. The 
apostle does not attribute it to the devil; neither does 
he say, in Adam and Eve all die. But here also he 
mentions Adam singly. Him he speaks of as a figure of 
Christ, ver.45, 47, 48. And here as the sole author 
of death to all his natural descendants. In Adam, 
or on account of his fall, all of mankind, in every age, 
éhe. Consequently, in him all sinned. With him all 
fell in his first transgression. That they are all born 
liable to the legal punishment of sin, proves him 
the federal as well as natural head of mankind; 
whose sin is so far imputed to all men, that they are 
born ‘children of wrath,’ and liable to death. (p. 
74—76.) | 
_ «Thus aye I erie a large number of take 
which testify of original sin, imputed and inherent. 
-. Some are more express than others, of which kind 
are Job xiv. 4. Psalm li. 5. lvi. 3. Rom. v. 12, &c. 
1 Cor. xv. 22. Eph. ii, 3. That in Ephesians pre- 
sents us with a direct proof of the entire doctrine. 
_ Those in Romans and Corinthians relate directly to 
original sin imputed, and are but consequential proofs 
of original a ay The rest refer tetris to 


basis of. ie so it is ae speeabis to te 
J sound reason ; as may appear from a few plain argu-. 

i ments whieh confirm this scripture doctrine. (p. 79.) _ 
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“1, If the first man was, by God’s appointment, 
as has been shown, the federal head of all his de- 
scendants, it follows, that when Adam sinned and 
fell, they all sinned in him and fell with him. And 
if they did, they must. come into the world both 
guilty and unclean. 

“ But we had no hand in Adam’ $ sin, and there- 
fore cannot be guilty on account of it.” 


es This, we had no hand in tt, is ambiguous, ds % 


means either, “we did not actually join therein;? 
which no one denies: or, “ we were wholly ooh 
cerned in it :” the contrary to which has. been fully 
proved. 
2, Since Adam’s posterity are born liable to 
death, which is the due wages of sin, it follows, that 
they are born sinners. No art can set aside the con- 
sequence. 

‘¢ 3, Either Christ is the Saviour of. He or te 
isnot. If he is not; how is he ‘the Saviour of all 
men?’ But if he is, then infants are sinners. For he 
suffered death for sinners only. He ‘came to seek 
and save only that which was lost ;’ to ‘save his peo- 
ple from their sins.’ It follows that infants are sin- 
ners; that they are lost, and without Christ are un- 
done for ever. : 

“4. The consequences of the COREE, opinion 
are shockingly absurd. 

LG iE original sin is not, either death is not the 
wages of sin, or there is punishment without guilt: 
God, punishes i innocent, guiltless creatures. To sup- 
pose which, is to impute iniquity to. the Most oe 
(p. 84.) ‘ 
. (2.) Tf we are not sinners by. B teres there « are 


sinful actions without a principle, fruit growing with-— 


‘out aroot. ‘No: men contract, patel habits by de- — 


* grees, and then commence sinners.” But whence > | 
Ba 
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is it that they contract those habits so easily and 
speedily? Whence is it, that as soon as ever we dis- 
cover reason, we discover sinful dispositions? The 
early discoveries of reason, prove a principle of rea- 
son, planted in our nature. In like manner, the early 
discoveries of smful dispositions, prove those disposi- 
tions planted therein. (p: 85.) 

*“* (3.) If we were not ruined by the first Adam, 
neither are we recovered by the second. If the sin 
of Adam was not imputed to 0S, neither 1 is the righ- 
teousness of Christ. 

“(4.) If we do not derive a corrupt nature from 
pete we do not derive a newnature from Christ. 

*(5,) A denial of original sin, not only renders 
baptism needless with regard to infants, but repre- 
sents a great part of mankind as having no need of 
Christ, or the grace of the new covenant. I now 
speak of infants in particular, who, if not guilty be- 
fore God, no more need the merits and grace of the 
second Adam than the brutes themselves. oe. 

“Lastly, A denial of original sin contradicts the 
main design of the gospel, which is to humble vain 
man, and to aseribe to God’s free grace, not man’s 
free will, the whole of his salvation. Nor indeed can 
we let this doctrine go without giving up at the same 
time the greatest part, if not all, of the essential arti- 
cles of the Christian faith. If we give up this, we 
cannot defend either justification by the merits 
of Christ, or the renewal of our natures by his Spirit. 
Dr. Taylor’s book is not therefore subversive of 
a particular branch, but of the whole aap se of 
. pede NG 
© VI. The doctrine inepe fare of original sin is not 

bay a truth’ agreeable to scripture and reason, but a 
truth of the utmost importance. And it is a truth to 
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which the churches of Christ from Hie beginning 
have borne a clear testimony. 

“Few truths, if any, are more necessary to be 
known, believed, and thoroughly considered. For if 
we are not acquainted with this, we do not know our- 
selves. And if we do not know ourselves, we can- 
not rightly know Christ and the grace of God. And 
on this knowledge of Christ and the grace of God 


depends the whole of our salvation. St. Augustine 
therefore well remarks, “ Christianity lies properly 


in the knowledge of what concerns Adam and Christ.” 
For certainly if we do not know Christ, we know 
nothing to any purpose. And we cannot know 
Christ, without some knowledge of what relates to 
Adam, who was ‘ the figure of him that was to come.” 

“ But if this doctrine is so important, why is so lit- 
tle said of it in gia te aad 4 in the serieines of the 

ancients f”” 

“This is a grand mistake. AW totally deny that 
the scripture says little of it. Dr. Taylor indeed 
affirms, ‘There are but five passages of scripture 
that plainly relate to the effects of Adam’s fall.’ 
Not so. _ Many scriptures, as has been shown, plainly 
and directly teach us this doctrine. And many 
others deliver that from which it may be rationally 
and easily deduced. Indeed the whole doctrine of 
salvation by Christ and divine grace implies, this; 
and each of its main branches, justification and re- 
| Seperon, directly leads to it. So does the doctrine 
of man’s original righteousness, than which nothing 
is more clearly revealed. (p. 88.) 

“And if the writers before St. Augustine say little 
concerning it, is not the reason plain? The occasions 
of their writing did not lead them to enlarge on — 
what none had ever opposed or eed: te none 
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had ever opposed or denied this doctrine. _ © Who,” 

says Vincentius Lirinensis, “ before Celestius, denied 
all mankind to be involved in the guilt of Adam’s 
transgression ?” Yet they are not silent concerning it. 
Justin Martyr. speaks. of “mankind, as fallen under 
death and tradibceit of the serpent.” | (Dial. with 
Trypho. ) Of “all Adam’s descendants, as scondemned 
» for his sin, and all that are Christ’s, as justified. by 


ci him.” In Irenzus there are numerous, strong, ex- 
_ press testimonies, both to original righteousness and 
original sin, in the full extent. ‘ What we lost in 
Adam, that is, a being after the image and likeness of 
God, this we recover by Christ.” (1.3. c. 20.) Again, 
“They who receive the ingrafted word return to 
the ancient nature of man, that by which he was 
made ‘after the image and likeness of God.’” (1. 5. 
c. 10.) He likewise speaks of our “sinning in 
Adam ;” “In the first Adam,” says he, ‘ we offended 
God ; in the second Adam we are reconciled.” And 
frequently, of “ man’s losing the image of God by 
the fall, and recovering it by Christ.” Tertullian 
says, ‘ Man. was in the beginning deceived, and 
therefore condemned to death: upon which. his 
whole race became infected and partaker of his. con- 
dernnation.” (De testimonio anime.) Cyprian is ex- 
press in his epistle to Fidus.. Origen says, ‘‘ The 
curse of Adam in common to all.” Again, “ Man by 
sinning lost the image and likeness of God.” -And 
again, “No one is ieee from the filth of sin, even 
though he is not above a day old.” (p. 93.) 
“©The whole of me,’ says Nazianzen, ‘has need 
oh being saved, since the whole of me fell, and was. 
condemned for the disobedience of my first father.’ 
Many more are the testimonies of Athanasius, Basil, 
_ Hilary; all prior to St. Augustine. And how gene- 
tally since St, Augustine this important tee has 
28 * Pe 
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been: asserted, is well known. Plain itis, therefore, 
thatthe churches of Christ, from the Peper have 
borne clear testimony to it. 
“'T’o conclude. 1. This is a scriptural doctrine. 

Many plain. texts directly teach it. 

. 2, It-is a rational doctrine, thoroughly consistent 
with the dictates of sound reason : and this, notwith- 
standing there may be some circumstances relating 


thereto, which human reason cannot fathom. (p. 91.) 


€3, It is a practical doctrine. It has the closest. 
connexion with the life, power, and practice of reli- 
gion. It leads man to the foundation of all Christian 
practice, the knowledge of himself: and hereby, to 
the knowledge of God, and the knowledge of Christ 
crucified. It prepares him for, and confirms him in, 
just conceptions of the dependence of his salvation, 
on the merits of Christ for justification, and the 
power of his Spirit for inward and outward holi- 
ness. It humbles the natural pride of man: it ex- 
cludes self-applause and boasting: and points out 
_ the true'and-only. way whereby we may fulfil all righ-. 
teousness. 

“4, It is an experimental doctrine. The sincere 
Christian day by day carries the proof of it in his 
own bosom: experiencing that in himself which is 
abundantly sufficient to convince him, That ‘in him’ 
“by nature ‘dwelleth no good thing ;’ but that ‘it is: 
God alone who worketh in him, both to will and to 
do, of his pee pleasure.’ ” . 

osegpianes et 23, (757. 
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ness, according to the best light Ihave at-present. I 
have only a few words more to add, .and that are 
the same openness and simplicity. 

What I have often acknowledged, I now repeat. 
Were it not on a point of. so deep importance, I 
would no more enter the lists with Dr. Taylor, than 
T would lift my hand. against a giant. I acknow- 
ledge your abilities of every kind: your natural and 
acquired endowments; your strong understanding, 
your lively and fruitful imagination, your plain and 
easy, yet nervous style. I make no doubt of your 
having studied the original scriptures for many years. 
And J believe you have moral endowments, which are 
infinitely more valuable and more amiable than all 
these. For (if Iam not greatly deceived) you bear 
good will to all men. And may not I add, pye fear 
God; ve. 

O what. might ale you do with these: abies 
What would be too great for you to attempt and 
effect ? Of what service might you be, not. only to 
your own countrymen, but to all that bear the Chris-. 
tian name? How might you advance the cause of 
true, primitive, scriptural Christianity ? Of solid, ra- 
tional virtue ? Of the deep, holy, happy, spiritual re- 
ligion, which is brought to light by the gospel? How: 
capable are you of recommending, not barely mo- 
rality, (the duty of man to man) but piety, the duty 
of man to God? Even, the ‘ worshipping-him in spi- 
rit and in truth ?? How well qualified are you, to ex- 
plain, enforce, defend, even ‘the deep things of 
God? The nature of the kingdom of God within us 2 
Yea, the interiora regni Dex? (I speak on supposition 
of your having the ‘unction of the Holy One,’ added 
to your other qualifications) and are you, whom God 
~ has so highly favoured, among those who serve the 

opposite cause? If one-might transfer the words. . 
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a man to him, might not one conceive him to say, 
Kal cv 1 exésvav’ xe ev, | Ténvey ; Are you ‘disserving the 
cause of inward religion? ri {abourine to destroy the 
inward kingdom of God? Sapping the foundation of 
all true, spiritual worship ? Advancing ‘morality on 
the ruins of piety? Are you among those who are 
overthrowing the very foundations of primitive, scrip- 
tural Christianity ? Which certainly can have no. 
ground to stand upon, if the scheme lately advanced. 
be true. What room is there for it, till men repent ? 
Know themselves? Without this, can they know or 
love God? O why should you block up the way to 
repentance ? and, consequently, to the whole reli- 
gion of the heart? ‘Let a man ne a fool,’ says the 
Apostle, that ‘he may be wise.’ But you tell him, 
he is wise already: that every man is by nature as 
wise as Adam was in paradise. He gladly drinks in 
the soothing sound, and sleeps on and takes his rest.. 
We beseech those who are mad after earthly things, 
to take knowledge of the dreadful state they are in. 
To return to their Father, and beg of him ‘the spirit 
of love, and of a sound mind.’ You tell them, they 
are of a sound mind already. They believe, and 
turn to their husks again. Jesus comes ‘to seek and, 
save that which is lost.’ You tell the men of form, 
(though as dead to God as a stone) that they are not 
lost : that (inasmuch as they are free from gross sins) 
they are in a good way, and will undoubtedly be 
saved. So they live and die, without the knowledge, 
love, or image of God, and die eternally ! 
They will be saved.” But are they saved aL 
ready? We know all real Christians are. If they 
are, if these are possessed of the present salvation 
which the scriptures speak of, what is that salvation > 
How poor, dry, dull, shallow, superficial a thing? ‘ 
Wherein does it excel what the wiser Heathens sa 
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taught, nay, and perhaps experienced? What poor 
Pitiable creatures are those Christians, so called, 
who have advanced no higher than this? You see 
enough of these on every side : perhaps even in your 
own congregation. What knowledge have they of 
the things of God? What love to God, or to Christ ? 
What heavenly-mindedness? How much of the 
‘mind which was in Christ Jesus?’ How little have 
a » they profited by all your instructions? How few are 
wiser and better than when you knew them first? O 
take knowledge of the reason why they are not. 
-That doctrine will not ‘make them wise unto salva- 
tion.’ All it can possibly do, is to shake off the 
leaves. It does not affect the branches of sin. Un- 
holy tempers are just as they were. Much less does 
it strike at the root: pride, self-will, unbelief, heart- 
idolatry, remain undisturbed, and unsuspected. 

I am grieved for the people who are thus seeking 
death in the error of their life. I am grieved for you, 
who surely desire to teach them the way of God in 
truth. O Sir, think it possible, that you may have 
been mistaken! That you have leaned too far to 
what you thought the better extreme. Be persuaded 
once more to review your whole cause, and that from 
the very foundation. And in doing so, you will not 
disdain to desire more than natural light. O that 
‘the Father‘of glory’ may ‘ give unto you the spirit 
of wisdom and revelation!’ May he ‘enlighten the 
eyes of your understanding, that you may know what 

_is the hope of his calling, and what the riches of i 
_ glory of hig inheritance in the saints!’ 
. Lewisham, March 24, 1757. 
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PART Vil. 


RAS i 
The Doctrine of Original Sin. 


BECAUSE of the unspeakable importance of tho- — 
roughly understanding this grand foundation of all — 
revealed religion, [ subjoin one more extract, rela- 
ting bee to thee aes and _ es. state of 
‘man. 
1G God « ere man aig a By man we are to 
understand our first. parents, the archetypal pair, the 
root of mankind. ‘This man was made right (agree- 
able to the nature of God, whose work is perfect) 
without any imperfection, corruption, or principle of 

~ corruption, in his body or soul. He was made-up- — 
right, that is, straight. with the will and law of God, 
without any irregularity in his soul. God made him 
thus; he did not first make him, and then make him 

- righteous: but in the very making of him he made 
him righteous; righteousness was concreated with 
him. With the same breath that God breathed in 
him a ow“ soul, he breathed in him. a aoe 

soul. 

a This righteousness was the anatorpisie of all the 
faculties and powers of his soul to the: vipa law: 
which implied three things. 

“First, his understanding was a ano” ae light, 

He was made after God’s image, and consequently 
could not want knowledge, which is a part thereof. 
And a perfect knowledge of the law was necessary to 
fit him for universal obedience, Seeing no obedience 
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can be according to the law, unless it proceed from 

a sense of the command of God requiring it. It is 

true, Adam had not the.law written on tables of 

stone; but it was written upon his mind. God im- 

pressed it upon his soul, and made him a law to himself, 

as the remains of it even among the Heathens _tes- 
tify. .And.seeing man was made to: be the mouth of 
the creation, to glorify God. in his works, we have. 
ground to believe, he had an exquisite knowledge of 

_ the works of God. We have a proof of this in his 
giving names to the beasts of the field, and the fowls 
of the air, and these such as express their nature. 
‘Whatsoever Adam called every living thing, that 
was the. name thereof.’ And the dominion which 
God gave him over the creatures, soberly to use them 
according to his will, (still in subordination to the 
will of God) implies a knowledge of their natures. 

* Secondly, His will lay straight with the will of 
God. There was no corruption. in his- will, no bent 
or, inclination to evil; for that is sin, properly so 
called ; and therefore inconsistent with that upright- 
ness with which it is expressly said he was endowed 
at his creation. The will of man was then naturally 

-inelined to God and goodness, though mastobly. It 
was disposed by its original make to follow the Crea- 
tor’s will, as the shadow: does the body. It was not 
left in an equal balance to good and evil: for then 
he had not been upright, or conform to the law ; | 
which no more can allow, the creature not to be in- 
clined to God as his end, than it can allow man nite 
be a_god to himself. . 

_ © Thirdly, His affections were regular, pure, od 
holy. All his passions, yea, all his sensitive motions 
and inclinations, were subordinate to his reason and 

- will, which lay straight with the will of God. They 

As ee all Parr pure po all defilement, free 
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from all disorder or distemper; because all their 
motions were duly subjected to his clear reason and 
his holy will. He had also an executive power, an- 
swerable to his will: a power to do the good which 
he knew should be done, and which he inclined 
to do; even to fulfil the whole law of God. If it 
had not been so, God would not have required perfect 
obedience of him.’ For to say that ‘the Lord ga- 
thereth where he hath not strewed,’ is but the blas- — 
phemy of a slothful servant. a wer 

“From what has been said, it may be Zathionalee 
that man’s. original righteousness was universal and 
natural, yet mutable. a 

“1. It was universal, both with odes to she sub= 
ject of it, the whole man, and the object of it, the 
whole law: it was diffused through the whole man: 
it was a blessed leaven that leavened the whole lump.’ 
Man was then holy im soul, body, and spirit: while 
the soul remained untainted, the members of: the 
body were consecrated vessels and instruments of 
righteousness. A combat between reason and appe- 
tite, nay, the least inclination to sin, was ‘utterly in- 
consistent with this uprightness in which man was 
created ; and has been invented to veil the corruption 
of man’s nature, and to obscure the grace of God 
in Christ. Jesus, And as this righteousness spread 
threugh the whole man, so it respected the whole 
law. There was nothing in ‘the law, but what was’ 
agreeable te his reason. and will. His. soul was 
shapen out in length and breadth, to the command-» 


ment, though exceeding broad; so that: his original: 


righteousness was not only _— in ee _ in 
degrees. Hi oy 

2. As it was ‘universal, so it was natural to. im. 
He was created with it. And it was necessary t 


perfection of man, as he came out of th ei 
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ef God: necessary to constitute: him in a state of 
integrity. Yet, 

3. It was mutable. It-was wsidideorlsiess which 
might be lost, as appears from the sad event. His 
will-was not indifferent to good and evil: God set it 
towards good only, yet did not so fix it, that it could 
not alter; it was moveable to evil, but by man him- 
self only. 

.. “Thus was man-made Laliipsaites righteous, being 
~ ‘created in God’s own image,” (Gen. i. 27.) which 
consists in knowledge, righteousness, and holiness, 
(Col. iii. 10. Eph. iv. 24.) All that God made was 
very good, according to their several natures, (Gen. i. 
31.) And so man was ‘morally. good, being made 
after the image of him who is good and upright, (Psa. 
xxv. §.) Without this he could not have answered 
the end of his creation, which was to know, love, 
and serve his God. Nay, he could not be created 
otherwise. For he must either have been conformed 
to the law in his'powers, principles, and inclinations, 
or not. If he: ‘was, he was righteous ; if not, he was _ 
a sinner, which is absurd and horrible to imagine. 
© And as man was holy, so he was happy. He was’ 
full of peace as well as of love. And he was the 
favourite of heaven. He bore the image of God. 
who cannot but love his own image. While he was. 
alone in the world he was not alone, for he had free, 
full communion with God. As yet there was nothing 
to: turn away the face of God from the work of his’ 
_own hands: seeing sin had not as yet catered, so 
alone, could make the breach. | 
.__ “ He was also lord of the world, universal emperor 
of the whole earth. His Creator gave him ‘ domi- 
-nion ever the fish of the sea, the fowl of the air, and 
‘every thing that moveth on the earth.’ He was. 
_God’s deputy-governor in the lower world; and this 
ie : 29 ee 
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his dominion was an image of God’s sovereignty. 
Thus was man ‘ crowned with glory and honour, hay- 
ing all things put under his feet.’ 

“Again, as he had perfect tranquillity in his own 
breast, so he had:a perfect calm without. His heart 
had nothing to reproach him with, and without there 
was nothing to annoy him. Their beautiful bodies 
were not capable of injuries from the air.» They 
were liable to no diseases or pains ; and, though they 
were-not to live idle, yet toil, weariness, and sweat of 
the brows, were not known in this state. ae 

* Lastly, He was immortal. He sould never 
have died if he had not sinned.. Death was threat- 
ened only in case of sin. ‘The perfect. constitution 
of his body, which came out of God’s hand, was very 
good, and the righteousness of his soul removed all 
inward causes of death. And God’s special care of 
his innocent creature secured him against outward 
violence. . Such were the holiness ane the. happiness 
of man in his original state. ; 

« But there is now a sad alteration in our nature. 
It is now entirely corrupted. Where at first there 
was nothing evil, there is now nothing good: ks i q 

‘First, Prove this: 

*‘ Secondly, Represent this corruption in its several 
parts. see 

“Thirdly, Show how man’s nature comes to be | 
thus corrupted. © 
_ “First, [shall prove that man’s nature is riage 
both by God’s word, and by men’s experience and _ 


- observation. SRG ae 


“J. For proof from God’s word, let us consider, 

“4, How it takes particular notice of fallen’ 
Adam’s Comp ea oa Ene his image to his posterity. 
(Gen. v. 3.) ‘ Adam begat a son in his own likeness, | 


ae 
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after his image.’ Compare this with ver. 1. ‘In the 
day that God created man, in the image of God 
made he him.’ Behold here, how the image after 
which man was made, and the image after which he 
is begotten, are opposed. Man was made in the 
likeness of God: an holy and righteous God made 
an holy and righteous creature; but fallen Adam 
begat ason, not in the likeness of God, but in his 
» own likeness; corrupt, sinful Adam, begat a cor- 
rupt, sinful son. For as the image of God included 
righteousness and immortality, so this image of fallen 
Adam included corruption and death. Moses giv- 
ing us in this chapter the first bill of mortality that 
_ ever was in the world, ushers it in with this obser- 
vation, that dying Adam begat mortals. Having sin- 
ned, he became mortal, according to the threatening. 
And so he ‘begat a son in his own likeness,’ sinful, 
and therefore mortal; and so ‘sin and death passed 
on all,’ a : 
“Let us consider, 2. that text, Job xiv. 4. ‘ Who 

ean bring a clean thing out of an unclean? Not 
one.’ Our first parents were unclean; how then can 
we be clean? How could our immediate parents be 
clean? Or how shall our children be so? The un- 
cleanness here mentioned is a sinful uncleanness ; for 

it is such as makes man’s days ‘full of trouble.’ And 
it is natural, being derived: from. unclean’ parents. 
‘How can he be clean that is born of a woman?’ 
God can bring a clean thing out of an unclean; and 
did so in the case of the»man, Christ: but no other 
can. Every person then that is born according to the 

_ course of nature is born unclean: if the root be cor- 
-rupt, so are the branches, Neither is the matter 
‘mended, though the parents be holy. For they 
are such by grace, not by mature: and they beget 
- their children as men, not as holy men; wherelore 
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as the circumcised parent begets an uncircumcised 
child, so the holiest parents beget unholy children, 
and cannot communicate their grace to them” as 
they do.their nature. 

“3. Hear our Lord’s determination of the point. 
John ii. 6. ‘That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh?’ Behold the corruption of all mankind; all 
are flesh. It doesnot mean all are frail, (though ‘that 
is asad truth too: yea, and our natural frailty is an 
evidence of our natural corruption :) but, all ‘are 
corrupt and sinful, and that naturally. Hence our 
Lord argues, that because they are flesh, therefore 
they ‘must be born again,’ or they ‘ cannot enter in- 
to the kingdom of God,’ ver. 3,5. And as the cor- 
ruption of our nature evidences the necessity of rege- 
neration, so the necessity of regeneration proves 
the corruption of our nature. For why should a man 
need a second birth, if his nature were not ruined 
in the first birth? Even infants must be born again, 
for this rule admits of no exception. And therefore 
they were circumcised under the Old Testament as 
having ‘ the body of the sins of the flesh,’ (which is 

conveyed to them by natural generation) the whole 
old man, to put off. (Col. ii. 11.) And now by the 
appointment of Christ, they are to be baptized : 
which shows they are unclean, and that there is no 
salvation for them, but ‘ by the washing of — 
tion, and renewing of the Holy Ghost. 

4, We are by nature children of wrath. We 
are worthy of, and liable to’ the wrath of God, and 
that by nature ; and therefore doubtless we are by 
nature sinful creatures. We are condemned before — 

‘we have done good or evil; under the curse ere we — 
; know what it is, But ‘ will a lion roar in the forest 
a while he hath no prey? Will an holy and just God 
roar in his wrath against man, if he be not by hissin: 


ae 
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made a prey for wrath? No, he will not, he cannot. 
We qgnciude, then, that according to the word of 
food, man’s nature is a corrupt nature. 

“Tf: we consult experience, and observe the case 
of the world, in the things that are obvious to any 
person, we shall by its fruits easily discover the root 
of bitterness. I shall instance but ina few. — 

«1, Who sees not a flood of miseries overflowing 


the world ? Every one, at home and abroad, in city 


and country, in palaces and cottages, is groaning un- 


der some unpleasing circumstance or other. Some 
are oppressed with poverty or want, some chastened 
with pain or sickness: some are lamenting their 
losses ; none is without a cross of one sort or another. 
Bo en! s condition-is so soft but there is some thorn 
of uneasiness in it. And at length death, the wages 
of sin, comes and sweeps all away. Now what but 
sin has opened the sluice! ? There is not a com- 
plaint or sigh heard in the world, or a tear that falls 
from our eye, but it is an is alae ‘that man is 
fallen as a star from heaven. For God ‘ distributeth 
sorrows in his anger,’ (Job xxi. 17.) This is a plain 
proof of the corruption of nature: forasmuch as 
those that have not actually sinned, have their share — 
of these sorrows; yea, and draw their first breath — 
weeping. ‘There are also graves of the smallest as 
well as the largest size : and there are never wanting 
some in the world, who, like Rachel, are ‘ weeping 


- for their children, because thy are not.’ 


_ “2. How early does this corruption of nature ap- 
a ae ? It is soon discerned which way the bias of 1 the 
heart. lies. Do not the children of fallen Adam, be- 


fore they can go alone, follow their father’s foot- 
_ Steps? ‘What pride, ambition, curiosity, vanity, wil- 


_ fulness; and averseness to good appear in them ? And 


/ when they creep out of infancy, there is a necessity 
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of using. ‘the rod of correction to drive away. ifhie: 
- foolishness that is bound in their heart.’ i 
‘3, Take a view of the out-breakings of sin in | 
the world. -‘'The wickedness of man is yet great in 
the earth.’ Behold the: bitter fruits of corrupt. na- 
ture! ‘By swearing and lying, and killing and steal- 
ing, and committing adultery, they break out’ (like 
the breaking forth of waters) “and: blood toucheth 
blood.’ The world is filled with all manner: of: filthi- - 
ness, ‘wickedness, and impiety. . And whence is this — 
deluge of sin on the.earth, butfrom:the breaking: up — 
of the fountains-of the great deep, the heart of man, 
out of which ‘ proceed adulteries, fornications, mur- _ 
ders, thefts, covetousness, wickedness.’ Ye may, it | 
may be, thank pi that ye are not in these respects, 
‘ like other.men.’. And you have reason, for the 
corruption of nature is the very same in wets as in 
them. 
4, “ Cast your eye-upon shies abuesbie eaniaiions. : 
the world is thrown into by the wickedness of men. 
Lions prey not on lions, nor wolves on wolves; but 
men bite and devour one another. Upon how slight 
occasions will men sheathe their swords in. one 
-another’s bowels ? Since Cain shed Abel’s blood, the _ 
world has been turned into a slaughter-house. And the - 
chase has been continued, ever since Nimrod began - 
his hunting: as on the earth, soin the seas, the 
greater still devouring the lesser. Now when we see — 
4 the world in such a ferment, every one stabbing- 
another with words or swords: these violent heats 
among the sons of Adam, speak the whole body 
to be distempered: ‘the whole head to be sick, and 
the whole heart faint.’ | fata ee 
5, Consider the necessity of. Sais laws, fenced 
wit ‘terrors and severities, Man’ was:m de: for: sO= 
ciety : and God himself said when he. created: aera 
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it: was not good for him’ to be alone. Yet the case: 
is such now, that in society, he must be. hedged in | 
with thorns. And that from hence we may the bet- 
ter discern the corruption of man’s nature, consider, 
1. Every man naturally loves to: be at full liberty 
himself; and -were* he to follow his inclination, 
would vote himself out of the reach of all laws, di- 
vine and human: yet; 2.. No man. would willingly 
adventure to live in a lawless society : and therefore 
“even: pirates and: robbers have laws. among them- 
selves. ‘Thus men show they are conscious of the 
corruption of nature, not daring to. trust one another 
but upon security. 3. How dangerous soever it. is. 
to break through the hedge, yet many will do it daily. 
They will not only ‘sacrifice. their conscience and 
credit, but for the pleasure of a few moments, lay 
themselves open to a violent death, by the laws of 
the land wherein they live. 4. Laws are often made 
to yield to man’s lusts.. Sometimes whole societies 
break off the fetters, and:the voice of laws ‘cannot 
be heard for the noise of arms. And seldom there 
is a time, wherein. there are not some persons so 


great and daring, that the laws dare not look them 


in the face. 5. Observe even the Israelites, sepa-~ 
rated to God from all the nations ofthe earth. | 
Yet what horrible confusions were among them, 
when ‘ there was no’ king in Israel?’ How hard 
was it to.reform them, when they had the best 


: oof magistrates ? And how quickly did they turn 


_ that believe. 'T. hough grace has entered, corruption. * 
| aang eae they sisi it with-them at all t mh 
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aside again, when they had wicked rulers? It seems 
one grand design of that sacred history was, to dis: 
cover the corruption. of man’s nature. 6. Consider _ 
the remains. of natural corruption, ‘even in- them 
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andin all places. . Ifa man have an all neighbour, 
he may remove: but should he go into a wilderness, 
or pitch his tent on a remote rock in the sea, there 
it will be with him. I need not stand to prove so 
clear a pomt.. But.consider these few things on this 
head, 1. If it be thus in the green tree, how. must it 
be.in the dry? Does.so much of the old remain even 
in those who have received a new nature 2 How great 
then must that corruption be. in: those, where it.4s 


unmixed with renewing grace! 2. Though natural — 


corruption is no burden toa natural man, is he — 


therefore free from it? No, no. Only he is dead, 

and feels not the sinking weight. Many a groan is 
heard from a sick bed, but never one from a grave. 

3. The good man resists the old. nature: he strives to 
starve it; yet it remains. How must it spread then, 
and sttanethen itself in the soul, where it is not 
starved, but fed, as in unbelievers? If the garden of 


the diligent find him full work, in cutting off and © 


rooting up, surely that of the sluggard must needs be 

‘all grown over with thorns.’ 

_“T shall add but one observation more, Gioacd in 
every man naturally the image of fallen Adam ap- 
pears: to evince which, I appeal to the consciences 
of all, in the following particulars. 

“1, If God by his holy Jaw or wise providence put 
a restraint upon us, to keep us back from any thing, 
does not that restraint whet the edge of our natural 
inclinations, and make us so much the keener in our 
desires? The very Heathens were convinced, that 


_ there is this spirit of contradiction in us, though they 


knew not the spring of it. How often do men give 
themselves a loose in those things, wherein. if God — 
had left them at liberty, they would have’ bound a, 
‘, thembelves? And is not this.a. repeating : 
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ther’s folly, that men will rather climb for forbidder: 
fruit, than gather what Providence offers to: them, 
when they have God’s express allowance for it? 

© 2.Ts it not natural to us, to care for the body, at 
the expense of the soul? This was one ingredient in 
the sin of our first parents, (Gen. iii. 6.) Ob how 
happy might we be, if we were but at half the pains 
about our souls, which we bestow upon our bodies? 
If that question, ‘What must I do to be saved,’ did 
_ but run near so oft through our minds, as: those, 
_ © What shall we eat? What shall we drink? Where- 

withal shall we be clothed ?’ 

“3. Is not every one by nature Hse TNGARER with 
his present lot, or with some one thing or other in it? 
Some one thing is always missing; so that man is a 
ereature given to change. If any doubt of this, let 
them look over al] their enjoyments, and after a re- 
view of them, listen to their own hearts, and they 

_ will hear a secret murmuring, for want of something. 
Since the hearts of our first parents wandered from 
God, their posterity have a natural disease, which 
Solomon calls ‘The wandering of desire,’ literally, 

The walking of the soul, (Eccl. vi. 9.) This is a sort 
of diabolical trance, wherein the soul traverseth the 
world, feeds itself with a thousand airy nothings, 
snatcheth at this and the other imagined excellency ; 
goes here and there and every where, except where 
it should-go. And the soul is never cured of this 
_ disease, till it takes up its Test in God through 
Christ. 
~ “4, Do not Adam’s children naturally follow his 
_ footsteps, in hiding themselves ‘ from the presence of 
the Lord? (Gen. iii. 8.) We are just as blind in this 
matter as he was, who thought to ‘hide himself from 

_ the presence ‘of the Lord, among’the trees of the 

_ garden.’ We promise ourselves more security ina | _ 
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secret sin;-than in one that is openly: Commend: 
‘The adulterer saith, no eye shall see me.’ And 
men ‘will freely do that in secret, which they would 
be ashamed to do in the presence of a child: -as if 
darkness could: hide from an all-seeing God. Are 
we not naturally careless of communion ‘with God? 
Nay, and averse to it? Never was there any com- 
munion between God and Adam’s children; where 
God himself had not the first word. If he would Jet 
them alone, they would never inquire after him. 

5. How loath are men to confess sin, to take guilt 
and shame to themselves? And was it not thus in 
the case before us? Adam confesses his nakedness, 
(which indeed he could not deny) but not one word 


‘does he say about his sin. It is as natural for us to 


hide sin as to commit it. Many instances of this we 
see daily; but how many will there be in that day, 
when God “will judge the secrets of men?” “Many _ 


‘a foul mouth will then be seen, which is now wiped, 


and saith, ‘I have done no wickedness.’ 

_ © Taastly, Is it not natural for us to aural 
sin, and transfer-the guilt to others? As Adam laid 
the blame of his sin. on the woman: and did not the | 
woman lay the blame on the serpent? Adam’s chil- 
dren need not be taught this; for before they can 
well speak, if they cannot deny, they lisp out some- 
thing to lessen their fault, and lay the blame upon _ 
another. N ay, $0 natural is this to men, that in the © 
greatest of sins they will charge the fault on God 


himself; blaspheming his providence under the name _ 


of ill Hite or misfortune, and so laying the blame of 
their sin at heaven’s door. Thus does ‘the foolish- 


“ness of man pervert his way; and his heart fretteth — 


against the Lord.’ | Let us then call Adam father: 
let us’ not deny the relation, ge we bear his 
image. , < a 
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“TI proceed to inquire into'the corruption of nature 
in the several parts of it. But who can take the 
exact dimensions of it, in its breadth, length, height, 
and depth?‘ The heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked: who can know it?’ How- 
ever, we may quickly perceive so much of it, as may 
show the absolute necessity of regeneration. Man 
in-his natural state is altogether corrupt, through all 
the faculties: of his soul: corrupt in his understand- 


ing, his. will, his affections; his Boreeienees: and his 


memory. _ 

Arie Endeistanding is despoiled ira its. primi- 
tive glory, and covered over with confusion. We 
are fallen into the hands of our grand adversary, and 
are deprived ef our two eyes. ‘There is none that 
understandeth;” the ‘very mind and conscience’ of 
the natural man are defiled or spoiled. But to. point 


- out this corruption of the understanding more par- 


ticularly, let the following things be considered. 
“First, There is a natural weakness in the minds 
of men, with respect to spiritual things: How hard 
is it to teach them the common principles of reli- 
gion, to make ‘truths so plain, that they may under- 
stand them? Try the same persons in otber things; _ 


_ speak of the things of this world, and they will under- _ 


stand quickly: but it is hard to make them know, 


_ how their souls: may be saved, or how their hearts 


» 


may find rest in Christ. Consider even those who 
. have many advantages above the common run of 
mankind: yet how small is their knowledge of divine 
things! What confusion still remains in their minds? 


How often are they mired, and speak as a child, even 


in the matter of practical truths? It is a pitiable 


weakness, that-we cannot perceive the things which 


' God has revealed. And it must needs be a sinful 
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weakness, since the law of God neauiee us to ew 


and believe them. 
“Secondly, Man’s understanding i is Platina over- 


_whelmed with gross darkness in spiritual things. 


Man, at the instigation of the devil, attempting to | 


break out a new light in his mind, instead-of that, 
broke up the doors of the bottomless pit, by the 
smoke whereof he..was covered with darkness. 
When God at first made man, his mind was a lamp 
of light; but. sin has now turned it into. darkness. 
Sin has closed the window of the soul. It is the 


land of darkness and the shadow of death, where © 
“the light is as darkness.’ ‘The prince of darkness — 


reigns therein, and nothing but.the works of darkness 
are framed there. ‘That you may be the more fully 
convinced of this, take the following evidences of it. 

“1. The darkness that was. upon the face of the 


world before, and at the time that Christ came. 


When Adam by sin had lost his light, it pleased God 
to reveal to him the way of salvation, Gen. iii. 15. 
This was handed down by holy men before. the 
flood: yet the natural darkness of the mind of man 
so prevail, as to carry off all sense of true religion 
from the old world, except what remained in Noah’s 
family. After the flood, as men increased, their 
natural darkness of mind prevailed again, and the 
light decayed, till it died out among the genera- 
lity of mankind, and was preserved only among the 
posterity « of Shem. And even with them it was near 
setting, when God called Abraham ‘ from serving 


other gods,’ Josh. xxiv. 15.. God gave him a more 


full revelation, which he communicated to his family : 


Gen. xviii. 19. Yet the natural darkness:wore it out _ 
at length, save that it was preserved among the pos- — 


— of Jacob. In Beye ner ag robe oo pnialage 
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over them also; that‘a new revelation was necessary: 
And many a dark cloud got above that, during the 
time from Moses ‘to ‘Christ. When Clirist came, 
nothmg was to be seen in the Gentile world, but 
‘darkness and cruel habitations.’ ‘They were drowned 
in superstition and idolatry: and whatever wisdom 
was among their philosophers, ‘the world by that 
wisdom knew not God,’ but became more and more 
vain in their imaginations. Nor were the Jews much 
wiser : except a few, gross darkness covered them 
also. Their traditions* were multiplied: but the 
knowledge ‘of those things wheréin the life of reli- 
gion fide, eae lost. “They gloried in outward ordi- 
nances, but knew nothing ae ‘heated rea Gots in 
Spirit and in truth’ ~~ 
« Now what but the niet danke “ate men’s 
minds, could still thus wear out the light of external 
revelation? Men did not forget the way of preséry- 
ing their lives: but how quickly did they forget the 
way of saving souls? So that it was necessary for 
God himself to reveal it again and again. Yea, and 
a mere external revelation did not suffice to remove 
this darkness; no, not when it was by Christ in per- 
‘son: there needed also the Holy Ghost sent down 
- from heaven. Such is the natural darkness of our 
minds, that it _ oe fo the* ‘Blood thie Peek of 
Christ. s 
sais Every seta man’s heart, how chai soever 
he appear, is full of darkness, disorder; and confu- 
sion. The unrenewed part of mankind are rambling 
through the world, like so many blind men, who will 
neither take a guide, nor can guide’ themselves, and 
therefore fall over this and the other precipice inte 
destruction. Some are running after their covetous- 
ness, some sticking in the mire of sensuality, others 
age on the rock of pride : ‘every one stumbling 
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on one stone of stumbling or other, as their unmor- 
tified passions drive them. And while. some are ly- 
ing along in the way, others are coming up and fall- 
ing headlong over them. Errors swarm in: the 
world: all the unregenerate are utterly mistaken: in 
the point of true happiness. All desire to be happy 
but touching the way to happiness, there are almost 
as many opinions as there are men. They are like 
the blind Sodomites about Lot’s house, all seeking to 
find the door, but in vain. Look into thine own 


heart, (if thou art not born again) and thou wilt see | 


all turned upside down;.heaven lying under, the 
earth a-top: look into thy life, and:see how thou art 
_ playing the madman, eagerly flying after that which 
_ is not, and slighting that which is, and will be for 
ever. Thus is man’s understanding naturally over- 
whelmed ‘with gross darkness in spiritual things... 

“ Thirdly, there is in the mind of man a natural 
bias to evil: let us reflect-a little, and we shall find 
incontestable evidence of it. ; 

4, Men’s minds have a natural ia ‘to.do 
mischief: none are so simple as to want skill for this, 


None need to. be taught it; but as weeds without 
being sown, grow up of their own accord, so does 


this earthly, menenaly devilish iia eee tai 
up in us. 

«2. We naturally fom gross conceptions of spi- 
ritual things, as if the soul were quite immersed in 
flesh and blood. Let men but Jook into themselves, 
and they will find this bias in their minds: whereof 


“the idolatry which still prevails so far and wide, i is an. 


incontestable evidence. For it plainly shows, men 
would have a visible deity; therefore they ohange 


the ‘ glory of the incorruptible God. into an image.’ i 


Indeed the reformation of these. nations, has. ban- 


ished gross idolatry out of ourchurches. But heart- 


a S a. 
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reformation alone can banish mental idolatry, subtle 
and refined image-worship, out of our minds. 

~- © 3, How difficult itis, to detain the carnal mind 
before the Lord? To fix it in the meditation of spi- 
ritual things? When God is speaking to man by his 
word, or they are speaking to him in prayer, the 
body remains before God, but the world steals away 


the heart. Though the eyes be closed, the man sees — 


a thousand vanities, and the mind roves hither and 
thither: and many times the man scarcely comes to 
himself, till he is ‘gone from the presence of the 


- Lord.’ The worldly man’s mind does not wander 


when he is contriving business, casting up his ac- 


counts, or telling his money. If he answers you not 
at first, he tells you, -he did not hear you, he was 


busy, his mind was fixed. But the carnal mind, em- 


ployed about spiritual pas is out of its element, 


and therefore cannot fix.” 

~-« 4. Consider how the cube Diiloeination supplies 
the want of real objects to the corrupt heart. The 
unclean person is filled with speculative impurities, 
“having eyes full of adultery.’ The covetous man 


_ fills his heart with the world, if he cannot get his hands 


full of it. ‘The malicious person acts his revenge in’ 


his own breast: the envious, within his narrow soul, 
sees his neighbour laid low enough: and so every lust 
is fed by the imagination. These things may suffice 
to convince Us, of the natural bias of the mind to 


evil. 
SBourthly, there is in the carnal mind an 1 opposition 


to spiritual truths, and an aversion to the receiving 
them. God has revealed to sinners the way of sal- 


ie ae 
= 


vation ; he has given his word. But do natural men 


bélieye 16? Tndecd they do not. They believe not 


the promises of the word ; for they who receive them 
_ are pseeUy made ‘ partakers of the diane nature,’ 


= 


Bec) 


By 
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They believe not the word: otherwise they, could 
not live as they.do. . I doubt not but most, if not all 
of you, who are:in a state of nature, will here.plead, 
not guilty. But the very difficulty you find in assent- 
ing to this truth proves the unbelief with which I 
charge you... Has it not proceeded so far with some, 
that it has steeled their foreheads, openly to reject 
all»revealed religion { ? And though. ye set not your 
mouths aa.they sto against the heavens, yet the. same 
aitter root of unbelief is in you, and reigns and will 
reiga_in you till overcoming grace captivate your 
minds to the belief of the truth... To convince you 
of this, 

_“ Consider, 1. How have you Need as Weed ere 


which you think you believe? Is it not merely by 
the benefit of your education, and of external revela~ 


tion? You are strangers to the inward work of the. 
Holy. Spirit, bearing witness with the word in your 
hearts ; and therefere ye are still unbelievers. ‘ It 
is written in the prophets, and they shall be all taught 
of God.’ ‘ Every one therefore that hath heard and 
learned of the Father,’ saith our Lord, ‘cometh unto 
me.’ But ye have not come to Christ: therefore 
ye have not been ‘taught of God.’ Ye have not ~ 
been so taught, and therefore ye have not come: ye 
believe not... 

ss Consider, 2, The utter inconsistency of oe men’ S$. 
lives with the principles which they profess. They 
profess to believe the Scripture : but how little are 
they concerned. about what is revealed therein? How 
unconcerned. are ye even about that weighty point, - 
whether ye be born again, or not? Many live as they — 
were born, and are like to die as they live, and yet. 
live in peace. Do such believe the sinfulness of a - 
naturals state. Do. they believe they are ‘children — 
of wrath 7? Do they believe there is na salvation 
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without regeneration? And no regeneration but what 
makes man ‘anew creature?’ Ono! If ye did, ye 
could not live in your sins, live out of ot, aiid: yet 
hope for mercy. | 
“Fh ifthly, Man -is’ naturally bigh-midded. Low- 
liness’is not.a flower which grows in the field of na- 
ture. It is natural to man to think highly of himself 
and what is hisown. ‘Vain man would be wise ;’ so 
he accounts himself, and so he would be accounted 
by others. His way is right because it is his own; 
-for ‘every way ofa man is right in his own eyes.’ 
He is ‘alive without the law,’ and therefore his 
hope is strong, and his confidence firm. It is 
another tower’of Babel: the word batters it, yet it 
stands. One while breaches are made in it, but 
they are quickly repaired. At another time, it is 
all made to shake; but it is still kept up; till God’s 
Spirit raises an heartquake within the man, which 
tumbles it down, and beates not one stone upon 
another, 

'Thus much of the sanenten of the uuderstand- 
ing. Call the understanding ichabod : ‘for the glory 
is departed from it.’ Consider this, ye that are yet 

“im the state of nature, and groan ye out your case 
before the Lord, that the Sun of righteousness may 
arise upon you, before ye be shut up in everlasting 
darkness. What avails your worldly wisdom? What 
do: all your attainments in religion avail, while: ‘your 
understanding lies wrapt up ia darkness and con-, 
fusion, utterly void of the light of life? - 

. “K, Nor is the will less corrupted than oe 
anderstanding. It was at first faithful, and ruled with 

_ God ; but now it has turned traitor against’ God, and 
rules with and for the devil. To epen this plague 
of an henttphe let the following wes be ronsider : 

a 30% ! ¢ 
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“ First, there is inthe unrenewed will an utter 
inability for what is traly good in the sight of God. 
Indeed a natural man has a power to ‘choose’ and 
do what is materially good : but though he can will 
what is good eH Op can do nothing aright and 
= ‘Without me,’ that is, separate from me, 

‘ye can do nothing ;’ nothing truly and. es. 
good. 'To evidence this, consider, 

“1. How often do men see the good ther: slidake 
choose, and the evil they should refuse: and yet 
theirhearts have no more power to comply with 
their light, than if they were arrested by some | 
invisible hand? Their. consciences tell them. the 
right way: yet cannot their will be brought up to it. 
Else, how is it, that the clear arguments on the side 
of virtue, do not bring men over to that side? 
Although heaven and heli: were but a may be, 
even this would determine. the. will: to holiness, 
could it be determined-by reason. Yet so far is 
_ /it from this, that men: ‘knowing the judgment of 
: God, that they who do such things are worthy 
of death, not-only do the same, but have plenialt 
in them that do them.’ 

_ 2, Let those who have been wile conyineed: af 
the spirituality of the law, speak and tell if they - 
then found themselves: able to incline their hearts 
towards it. Nay, the more that light ‘shone. in 
their souls, did they not find their hearts more and 
“more unable to comply with it? Yea, there are some 
vole: are yet. the devil’s camp, that:can tell from 
_ their own experience, light let into the mind can- 
not give life to the will or apaiie: it to eainily 
Myesewnth. fae ; 
“Secondly, Thele is in ee Dioncwedl Bell is 
erseness to good. Sin-is the natural man’s element ; 
and he is as loath. to part with it, as aie: folie ~ 
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are to come out of the water. He is sick; but 
utterly averse to the remedy ; he loves-his disease, 
so that he loathes the physician. He-is a captive, 
a prisoner, and:a slave ; but he loves his conqueror, 
jailer, and master: he is fond of his fetters, prison, 
and drudgery; and-has no liking to his liberty. For 
evidence of this averseness to good in the: will of 
man, 

-“ Consider, 1. The soullinadics: of shalt Hoe 
averse are they to restraint? Are they not as 
“bullocks unaccustomed to the yoke?’ Yea, it is far 
easier to tame young bullocks to the yoke, than to 
bring young children under discipline. Every man 
may see in this as in a glass, that. man is natu- 

_. rally wild and wilful; that according to Zophar’s 
‘observation, he “is born a wild ass’s colt.2. What 
ean be said-more? He is like a colt, the colt: of 
an ass, the colt‘of a wild ass: ‘a wild ass used to 
the wilderness, that snuffeth up the wind at her 

pleasure: in her occasion who can turn her away ?’ 
- “2. What pain and difficulty do men find in 
‘bringing their hearts to religious duties? And what 
a task is it to the natural man to abide at them? 
'To leave the world but @ little, and converse with 
God ?-When they are engaged in worldly business 
“or company, time seems to fly and is gone. before 
they are aware. But how heavily does: it drive, 
while a prayer, a sermon, or @ sabbath lasts? ig Nit 
“many the Lord’s day is the longest day: in 

_ eweek: and therefore ‘they. must sleep longer that 
morning, and go sooner to bed that night than or- 
~ dinarily they do, that the day may be made of a to- 
lerable length. And still their Henle SOPs ‘when will 
‘the sabbath be gone? | 

“3, Consider how the will ol the Sous man 

> rebels against the light.’ ’ Sometimes: he is not able to. x 
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keep it-out ; but ‘he loves darkness rather than light.’ 
The outer deor of the understanding is broken open, 
but the inner door of the will remains shut. Cor- 
ruption and conscience then encounter; till con- 
science is forced to give back: convictions are mur- 
dered one truth is: male and held: ‘eguediale in. “— 
teousness.”: 

“4. When the ‘Spirit of the Lionas is menksaga 
deeper work, yet what resistance does the soul make ? 
When he comes, he finds the ‘strong man keeping 
the house,’ while the soul is fast asleep in the devil’s 
arms: till the Lord awakens the sinner, opens his 
eyes, and strikes him with terror, while the clouds 
are black above his head, and the sword of vengeance. 
is held to his breast. But what pains is he at, to 
put a fair face on a black heart? To shake off. 
his fears, or make head against them? Carnal. 
reason suggests, if it be ill with him, it: will be i 
with many. When he is beat, from this, and sees 
no advantage in going to hell with company, he re- 
solves to leave his sins; but cannot think of breaking 
off so soon, there is time enough, and he will do it 
afterwards. When at length he is constrained to 
part with some sins, others are kept as right hands 
or right eyes. Nay, when he is so pressed, that he 
must needs say before the Lord, he is willing to 
_ part with all his idols, yet how long will his heart 

gt the lie to his tongue, and p Hee: eee execu 


« Thirdly, There -is in the vill of man 2 siatarad 
sproneness to evil. Men are. naturally ‘ bent to. back- 
sliding from God: they hang (as the word is) to- 
wards backsliding. Leave the unrenewed will to 
itself, it will choose sin and reject holiness; and that 4 
as cettainly as water poured on. the side of a. lccsgse 
willrun downward and not upward. Sear 
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“4. Is not the way of evil the first way wherein _ 
the-children of men go? Do not their inclinations 
plainly appear on the wrong side, while they have 
not cunning to hide them? As soon as it: appears 
we are. reasonable creatures, it appears we are sinful 
creatures, ‘Foolishness is: bound in the heart of 
a child, till the rod of correction drives it from him.’ 
{t is bound in the heart, woven into our very nature ; 
nor will the knots loose; they must be broken asun- 
der by strokes. Words will not do; the rod must 
be taken to drive it away. Not that the rod of itself 
will do. this: the sad experience of many parents 
testifies the contrary. And Solomon: himself tells 
you, ‘Though thow shouldest bray a fool in a mortar, 
- yet will not his foolishness depart from him. | But 
the rod is an ordinance of God appointed for that 
end; which, like the word, is made effectual by the 
z tens accompanying his own ordinance. 

_ 2, How easily men are led into sin! Beruaind 
to evil, though not to good. ‘Those whom the word 
cannot draw to holiness, Satan leads to wickedness at 
_his pleasure. To learn doing ill, is always easy to the 
unrenewed man: but to learn to do good, is as diffi- 
cult as for ‘ the Ethiopian to change his skin.’ Were 
the will evenly poised between good and ‘evil, one 
‘might be embraced with as much’ease as the others 
_ But experience testifies it is not: yea, the experience 
of all ages. How often did the Israelites forsake the 
Almighty God, and dote upon the idols of the na- 
tions? But did ever one of those nations forsake 
ee idols, and grow fond of the God of Israel : Pi No, 
‘Though man is naturally given to change, it is 
oo from evil to evil, not from evil to good. Surely 
then the will of man stands not in equal balance, be 
. hasa cast on the wrong side. | 
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“3. Consider how men go on still m ‘the way 
of sin, till they meet with a stop from another hand 
than their own. ‘I hid me, and he went on fro- 
wardly in the way of his own heart.’ If God with- 
draws his restraining hand, man is in no doubt which 
way to choose. For the way of sin is ‘the way of 
his heart’ his heart naturally lies that way. As long 
as God suffereth them, all nations ‘ walk in their own 
way.’ ‘The natural man is so fixed in evil, that there 
needs no more to show he is off of God's wig — 
to say, he is upon his own. © 

“Fourthly, There is a natural contrariety, a direct | 
opposition in the will of man to God himself. ‘The 
carnal mind is enmity against God: it is not aibject 
to the law of God, neither can be.’ 5a ale 

~ “T have a charge against every unregenerate man 

and woman, to be proved by the testimony of scrip- _ 
ture, and their own conscience : namely, that whether 
they have the form of religion or not, they are heart- — 
enemies to God: to the Son of God, to the Spirit of 
God, and to the law of God. Hear this, all ye care- 
less souls, that live at ease in your natural state. 

1. Ye are enemies to God in your mnd. Ye are 
not as yet reconciled to him. ‘The natural enmity 
is not slain, though perhaps it lies hid, and ye do not 
perceive it. Every natural man is an enemy to God, 
as he is revealed in his word, to an infinitely holy, 
just, powerful, and true Being. In effect, men are 
naturally ‘haters of God: and if they could, sid 
would certainly make him another than what he is. 

To convince you of this, let me propose a. few 
userid: (1.) How are your hearts affected to the — 

infinite holiness of God? If ye are not ‘ partakers of 
his holiness,’ ye cannot be reconciled to it e- 
Heathens, finding they were not like God inh Hines, 
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made their gods like themselves in filthiness; and 
thereby discovered what sort of a god the natural 
man would have. God is holy. Can an. unholy 
creature love his: muepetied holiness? “Nay, it is ‘the 
righteous’ only, that can ‘ give thanks at the remem- 
brance of his holiness.’ God is light: can creatures 
of darkness, and that walk in darkness, rejoice there- 
in? Nay, ‘every one that doeth evil, hateth the 
“ght.” For what communion bath light with dark- 
ness? (2.) How are your hearts affected to the jus- 
_ tice of God? There is not a man who is wedded to 
his sins, but would be content, with the blood of ‘his 
body, to blot that letter out of the name of God. 
Can the malefactor love his condemning judge? Or 
an unjustified sinner a just-God? No, he cannot. 
_ And hence since men cannot get the doctrine of his 
justice blotted out of the Bible, yet it is such an eye- 
~ sore to them, that they strive to blot it out of their 
minds: they ruin themselves by presuming on his 
mercy, ‘saying in their-heart, the Lord will not do 
good, neither will he do evil.’ (3.) How are ye af- 
fected to the omniscience and omnipresence of God ?. 
Men naturally would rather have a blind idol, than _ 
an all-seeing God, and therefore do what they can, 
as Adam did, to ‘hide themselves from the presence 
of the Lord.’ They no more love an omnipresent, 
God, than the thief loves to have the judge witness 
to his evil deeds. (4.) How are ye affected to the 
truth of God? How many hope that God will 
true to his word? There are thousands that hear the 
gospel, ‘and hope to be saved, who never. experienced 
the new birth, nor do at all concern themselves in 
that question, whether they are born again or not? 
Our Lord’s words are plain and peremptory, ‘ Except 
a man be bora again, he cannot see ithe. kingdom of 
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God.’ What then are such hopes, but teal hopes that 
God will recall his word, and that Christ will prove a 
false prophet? (5.) ‘How are they affected to the 
power of God? None but new creatures can love him 
for it. Every natural man would contribute to the 
building another tower of Babel, to hem it in. On 
these grounds I declare every unrenewed man an 
enemy to God. 

“2. Ye are enemies to the Son of God, that ee 
mity to Christ is in your hearts, which mould have 
made you join the ‘husbandmen, who killed the heir, — 
and cast him out of the vineyard.’ ‘Am I a dog,’ ye 
will say, to have so treated my dear Saviour? So 
said Hazael, in another case. Yet how did. he act?» 
Many call him dear; to whom their sins are ten 
times dearer than their Saviour. He is no otherwise 
dear to them, than as they abuse his death, for the 
peaceable | enjoyment of their sins: that they may 
live as they list in this world ; and when they die, be - 
kept out of hell. ‘To convince you of this, I will lay 
before you the enmity of your hearts against Christ 
in all his offices. SS 
“J, Eyery unregenerate man is an enemy to Christ 
in his prophetic office. For evidence of this, consider, _ 
de, Le entertainment he meets with, when he 
comes to teach souls inwardly by. his Spirit. ‘Men do | 
what they can to stop their ears, that they may | not 
voice. They ‘ always resist the Holy = t? 
sire not the knowledge of his ways.’ The 
old cal mny is thrown upon him again, ‘ He is mad : Ny 
why. hear-ye him? ‘The spirit of bondage’ is. ac- | 
counted by many mere distraction and melancholy : ak 
men thus blaspheming God’s work, because Ae 
themselves are beside themselves, and ca t judge 
of those matters. — 
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eae Consider. the entertainment he meets with 
when he comes to teach men outwardly by his word. 
“oe (1.) His. written word, the Bible, is. slighted. 
Many lay by their Bibles with their Sunday. clothes. 
Alas! The dust. about your | Bibles is a witness of the 
enmity of your hearts against Christ as a prophet. 
And. of those who read them oftener, how few are 
there that read them as the word of the Lord to their 
souls in particular, so as to keep up communion with 
God therein: ? Hence they are Strangers :to the solid 
a comfort of the scriptures; and if at any time they are 
dejected, it is something - else, and not the word 
of God, which revives their drooping spirits. 
(22) Christ’s word preached is despised. Men 
can without remorse make to themselves one silent 
Sabbath after. another. “And alas, when they ‘tread 
his courts,’ how little 1 reverence and awe of God ap- 
pears. on their spirits! Many stand as brazen walls 
_ before the word, on whom it makes no breach at all. 
Nay, not a few are growing worse and worse, notwith- 
standing ‘ precept upon precept.’ What tears of blood 
are sufficient to lament this? Remember, we are but 
_ the ‘voice of one crying.’ The speaker is in heaven. 
Yet ye refuse him that speaketh, and prefer the 
prince of darkness before the Prince of peace. A 
dismal darkness overspread the world by Adam’s 
- fall, more terrible than if the sun and moon had been 
extinguished. And it must have covered us eternally, 
had not ‘the grace of God appeared’ to dispel ‘it. 
- But we flee from it, and like the wild beasts, lay our- 
selves ‘down in our dens.’ Such is the enmity of 
the hearts of men, a ‘Christ in his prophetic 
otice. a 
“J. The natural man is an enemy to Christ i in his . 

L paeaty office. He is appointed of the Father ‘a 
y ee for ever,’ that by his sacrifice and intercession 
if 31 
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alone, sinners, may have access to, and peace. with , 
God. But ‘Christ crucified’ is ever a stumbling- 
block and foobshec to ‘the _unregenerate ey of 
mankind. 

“ None of Adam’ s dition naturally incline ‘et re- 
ceive the blessing in borrowed robes, but would 
always climb up to heaven on a thread spun ‘out of 
their own bowels. They look on God as a great 
Master, and themselves as his. servants, that must 
work and win heaven as their wages. Hence when 
conscience awakes, they think, that to be saved, 
they must answer the demands of the law; serve God 
as well as they can, and pray for mercy ase they 
come short. And thus many come to ne, that 
never come out of them to Christ. 

“Indeed the natural man going ‘to God in 1 duties, 
will continually be found, either to go without a me- 
diator, or with more Bo Bi. than one. Nature 
is blind, and therefore venturous: it puts men on 
going immediately to God without Christ. Converse 
with many hearers of the gospel on their hopes of 
salvation, and the name of Christ will scarcely be 


} 


heard from their mouth. Ask them, how they think 


to find the pardon of sin? They say, they look for 
mercy, because God is a merciful God: and this is 
all they have to trust in. Others look for mercy for 
Christ’s sake. But how do they know Christ will 
take their plea in hand? Why, they pray, mourn, 
confess, and have great desires, So they have some- 
thing of their own to recommend them to him. 
They were never made ‘poor in spirit,’ and brought 
empty-handed to od, to. fey the stress of all. on 
his atoning blood. __ cs oa 
“TIL The: tee: man is an enemy to. Christ, ip in 

his kingly office. ; ! 
“« How unwilling are patural men ‘te sabonll: 
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laws and discipline of his kingdom! However they 
may be brought to some outward submission to the ~ 
King of saints, yet sin auxeye retains its throne in 
their hearts, and they are ‘serving divers lusts and 
" pleasures.’ None but those in whom Christ is 
formed, do really put the crown on his head, None 
_ but these receive the kingdom of Christ within them, 
and let him set up and put down in their souls as he 
will. As for others, any lord shall sooner have the 
rule over them than the Lord of glory. They kindly 
entertain his enemies, and will never absolutely re- 
sign themselves to his government. Thus you see, 
the natural man is an- enemy to Jesus Christ 1 in all 
his offices. 

“3. Ye are enemies to the Spirit of God; he is the 
Spirit of holiness. ‘The natural man is inialy, and 
loves to be so: and therefore ‘ resists the Holy 
Ghost.’ The work of the Spirit i is to ‘ convince the 

- world of sin, righteousness, and judgment, > But O! 
how do men strive to ward off these convictions, as 
_ they. would a blow that threatened their life! If the 
~ ‘Spirit dart them in so that they cannot avoid them, 
does not the heart say, ‘ Hast thou found me, O mine — 
enemy?’ And, indeed, they treat him as an enemy, 
doing their utmost to stifle their convictions, and to’ 
- murder these harbingers that come to prepare the 
“way of the Lord into the soul. Some fill their hands 
with business, to put convictions out of their head, 
_as Cain, who fell to building a city. Some put then 
z off with fair’ promises, as ‘Felix did; some sport or 
sleep them away. And how | can it be otherwise? 
for it is the work of the Holy Spirit, to subdue lusts, 
and” burn up corruption. How then can he whose ie 
h are dear as his ess fail of being ¢ an pen, to 
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““Tastly, Ye are enemies to the law of God. 
Though the natural man desires to be under the law, 
= a covenant of works, yet as it is a rule of. life, he 

“is not subject to it, neither indeed can be.” . For, 1. 
Every natural man is wedded to some sin, which he 
cannot part with. And as he cannot bring up his 
inclinations to the law, he would fain bring down the 
law to his inclinations. And this is a plain, standing 
evidence of the enmity of his heart against | it. eu > 


The law set home on the awakened conscience in ,_ 


its spirituality, irritates corruption. Iti 18 as oil to the 
fire, which instead of quenching, makes. it flame the 
more. ‘ When the commandment comes, sia_re- 
vives.’ What reason can be assigned for this, but 
the natural enmity of the heart against the holy law? 
We conclude, then, that the unregenerate are heart- 
enemies to God, his Son, his Spirit, and his law: that . 
ihere is a natural contrariety, opposition, and enmity 
in the will of man, to God himself and his holy 
ae 

“ Fifthly. The unrenewed_ will is wholly. 
in eee to the end of man. Man is merely” 
dependent being ; having no existence or goodness | : 
_ originally from himself: but all he has is from God 
__as the first cause and spring of all perfection, natural : 
and moral. ‘Dependence is woven. into his very 
nature so that should God withdraw from him, >a 
he. would sink into ‘nothing. Since then whatever 
man 1s, he is of him, surely whatever he is, he should 
be to him; as the waters which came out of the sea 
return thither again. And thus man was created * 
pobne area to God, as his last end: but falling 


erverse, 


* 


eg 
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banged, there can be no real goodness. _ And this 

‘js the case of all. inen in their natural state: they 
‘seek not God, but themselves. Hence though many 
fair shreds of morality ¢ are among them, yet ‘ there 

is none ‘that doeth good, no, not one.’ For though 
some, of them run well, they are still off the way; 
they never aim at the right mark. .Whithersoever 
they move, they cannot move beyond the. circle of 
self. They seek themselves, they act for themselves ; 

their natural, civil, and religious actions, “from what- 
ever spring they. come, do all run into, and meet in 
this dead sea. 

Most men are so ve from malig God their and 
in thee natural and civil actions, that he is not in all 
their thoughts. They eat and drink for no higher — 
end, than their own pleasure or necessity. Nor do 
the drops of sweetness God has put into the creatures 
raise their souls towards that ocean of delights that 
are in the Creator. And what are the natural man’s 
civil actions, such as buying, selling, working, but — 
fruit to himself ? Yea, self is the highest end of un- 
regenerate men, even their religious actions. They 
perform duties for a name; for some worldly inter- 

est : or, at best, in order to escape from hell. They 

seek not God at all, but for their own interest: so 
that God is only the means, and se/f their end, 

_. “Thus have I given a rude draught of man’s will 
‘in his natural state, drawn from Scripture and our 
own experience. Now since all must be wrong, 

_ where the understanding and will are so corrupt, rT. 
| ‘shall briefly despatch what remains, . 

“TIL, The affections are corrupted ; saligily ue 

dered and distempered. They are like an unruly 

_ horse, that either will not receive, or violently runs 
away with the rider. Man’s heart is naturally a mo-. 

ther of abominations: ‘For from within out of the 

31% 
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teeowe ‘of men, proceed evil’ thoughts, ngnetes fe a 
peas? prurdeny; thefts,: eovetounes at 


ojala monster. His. heart. is, ahehe his feat eld 
be, fixed on earth: his heels are lifted ‘up against 
heaven, which his heart’should be set on: his face 
is towards hell, his back towards heaven.: He loves 
what he should hate, and hates:what he should love ; 
Joys in what he ought to. mourn: for, and mourns for 
what he should rejoice in; glories in his’ shame,’and — - 
is ashamed of his glory; abhors what he’ should, de- . 
sire, and desires what he should abhor... If his affees 
tions are set on lawful objects,they are either exces- 
_ sive or defective. These objects have either ‘too 
little of them, or too. much. But eres: things . 
_ have always too little. 
‘“ Here is a threefold cord against havent not . 
sally: broken, a blind mind, a preverse will, disor- 
dered affections. The mind, swelled with pride, 
says, the man should not stoop; the will, opposite to 
the will of God, says, he will not; and the corrupt 
affections, rising against the Lord, in defence of the 
corrupt will, say, he shall not. And thus we stand. 
out against God, till we are created anew “ues eae 
Jesus. 
- “TV. The conscience is bicertepk diac defiled. Tt 
cannot do its work, but according to the light it hath. 
to work by.. ‘Wherefore seeing ‘The natural man — 


discerneth not spiritual things,’ bis conscience is _ 


quite useless in that point. It may indeed check’ 

- for grosser sins, but spiritual sins it discerns not. 
Thus it will fly in the:face of many for drunkenness ;_ 
who yet have a profound peace, though they live in Py 
unbelief, and are ‘utter strangers to. spiritual worship — 
and: the life of faith. And the: light of his conscience 
ie ee faint and languishing, even in the: ts 
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At.does reach, ats incitements to duty, and struggles — 


“against sin, are very remiss and easily got over. But 
there is algo a false light in the dark mind, which often 
‘calls evil good and good evil.’ And such a con- 
: science is like a blind and furious horse, which vio- 
lently:: runs down all that comes in his way. Indeed, 
whenever conscience is awakened by the Spirit of 
conviction, it will rage and roar, and put the whole 
‘man in a consternation. It makes the stiff heart to 
tremble, and.the knees to bow; sets the eyes to 
weeping, the tongue to confessing. But still it is an 


evil conscience, which naturally leads: only to de- — 


pair; and will do it effectually, unless either sin 


prevails over it to lull it asleep, as in the case of ~ 


» Felix: or the blood of Christ prevail over it, ‘ ope ink- 
ling and purging. it from dead works.’ 

& Thus is man by nature wholly coripied But 
whence came this total corruption of our nature? 
That man’s nature was corrupt the very Heathens 
perceived: but how sin entered they could not tell. 

' But the Scripture is very plain in the point. ‘By 
one man sin entered into the world.’ ‘ By one 
- man’s disobedience many (all) were made sinners.’ 
__ Adam’s sin corrupted man’s nature, and leavened the 
whole lump of mankind. We putrified in Adam as our 
root; the root was poisoned, and so the branches were 
envenomed. ‘The vine turned ‘the vine of Sodom,’ 
_ and so the grapes became ‘ grapes of gall.’ Adam 
_ by his sin became not only guilty but corrupt, eee so 
es _ transmits guilt and corruption to:his posterity. 
 his.sin he stripped himself of his original ravi’ 
ness and corrupted himself. We were in him repre- 
my “sentatively, as our moral head: we were in him semi- 
z nally, as our natural head. Hence we felt in him: 
_ {as Levi ‘paid tithes when in the loins of Abraham’) 
“by his disobedience we were made sinners’ his first 
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is imputed to us. And we are left without that ori- 
ginal righteousness, which being given to him as a 
common person, he cast off. And this is necessarily 
followed in him and us, by the corruption of our 
whole nature: righteousness and corruption being 
two contraries, one of which must always be in man. 
ci Adam our common father being corrupt, so are 
: for ‘ who can bring a clean thing out of an un- 
aesa ee 
“It remains only to ose! this doctrine. And fie 
for information. Is man’s nature wholly corrupted ? 2 
Then, 1. No wonder the grave opens its devouring 


mouth for us as soon as the womb hast cast us forth. ‘ 


For we are allina spiritual sense dead-born : yea, and 


(filthy, (Psalm xiv. 3.) noisome, rank, and stinking, as 


a corrupt thing : (so the word imports.) Let us not 
complain of the miseries we are exposed to at our 
entrance, or during our continuance in the world. 
Here is the venom that has poisoned all the springs 
of earthly enjoyments. It is the corruption of hu- 
man nature, which brings forth all the miseries of 
life. 


“2, Behold here as in a glass, the spring of all = 
the wickedness, profaneness, and formality in the 


world. Every thing acts agreeably to its ‘own na- 


ture ; and so corrupt man acts corruptly, ‘You need 


not wondet at the sinfulness of your own heart and” 


life, nor at the sinfulness and perverseness of others. 
If 2 man be crooked, he cannot but halt; and if the 
clock be set wrong, how can it point the bear right ? 

“© 3. See here why sin is so pleasant, and religion 


such a burden to men: sin is natural ; holiness not. 


rong 


so. Oxen cannot feed i in the sea, nor Pashies in the ~ 
- fruitful. field. A swine brought into palace would 
prefer the mire. And corrupt nature tends, ever t to 


a pk fis. : 
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eg, ‘Learn from hence the nature and necessity of 
regeneration. Fi irst, the nature: it is not a partial 

but a total. change. ‘Thy whole nature is corrupted, 
Therefore the whole must be renewed, All things 
must become new. Ifa man who had received many 
wounds ‘were cured of all but one, he might still 
bleed to death. It is not a change made by human 
industry, but by the almighty Spirit of God. A 
man must be ‘born of the Spirit.’ Our nature is 
sorrupts and none but the God of nature can change 
Man ‘may pin a new life to an old heart, but he 

can never change the heart. Secondly, the necessity : 


‘itis absolutely necessary in order to salvation. ‘Ex- 


cept a man be born again, he cannot see the king-. 
dom of God. >” No unclean. thing can enter the new 
Jerusalem ; but thou art by nature wholly unclean. 
Deceive not thyself: no mercy ef God, no blood 
_ of Christ, will bring an unregenerate sinner to hea- 
ven. For God will never open a fountain of mercy 
i) wach away his own holiness and truth: nor did 
Christ shed his precious blood to blot out the truths 
“ef Goal. Heaven! What, ould you do there, who 
are not born again? A holy head, and corrupt mem- 
bers! A head full of treasures of grace, members 
! filled with treasures of wickedness ! Ye are no 
uy ways adapted to the society. above, more than beasts 
to converse with men. Could the unrenewed man 
go to heaven, | he would go to ‘it no otherwise than 
he now comes to the duties of holiness, toe) As, leav- 
q a, his heart behind him. 
hi “We may apply ‘this. doctrine, secondly, ee Ta- 
tion _ Well may we lament thy case, O natu- 
r it is the saddest case one can be in, out 
fhe s time tolament for thee ; for thou art 
ead ‘alread y, dead while thou livest. “Thou carriest | 
about a dead soul ina living pe 3; and because | thou b 
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art deail, canst not lament thy own’ case. ~ Thou 
hast no good in thee; thy soul is a mass of dark- 
ness, rebellion, and vileness before God. Thou canst 
do rio ye thou canst do nothing but sin. For 
thou art ‘the servant of sin,’ and therefore Sree from 
righteousness ; thou dost not, canst not meddle with 
_ jt. Thou ‘art © under the domidton: of sin,” a do- 
minion where righteousness can have no place. Thou - 
art a child and a servant of the devil, as long as thou 
art in a state of nature. But to prevent any mis- 
take, consider that Satan hath two kinds of servants, 
There are some employed, as it were, in coarser 
work. These bear the devil’s mark i in their foreheads, 
having no form of godliness, not so much z as perform- 
ing the externa] duties of religion, but living ap- 
parently as sons of earth, only minding earthly things, 
Whereas others are employed in more refined work, 
who carry his mark in their right-hand, which they can 
and do hide by a form of religion, from the view of 
the world. These sacrifice to the corrupt mind, 
as the other to the flesh. Pride, unbeiief, self- 
pleasing, and the like spiritual “sins, prey on_ theig — 
corrupted, “wholly corrupted souls. Both are ser- . 
vants of thes same house, equally void BF righteous- i 
ness. ; 
hy Indeed how is it possible thou shouldst be apie to4 
do any thing good, whose nature is wholly corrupt? : 
‘Can an evil tree bring forth good fruit? Do men 
gather grapes of thorns?’ If then thy nature be to- : 
tally evil, all thou dost is ‘certainly : sotoo,  ~ 
Ce Hear, oO sinner, what is thy case, innumerable Ms 
sins compass thee about: floods of impurities ver> 
-whelm a ‘Sins ‘of ae sorts ol ‘nad and. 
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of a grave, full of stench and rottenness. Thy na- 
tural - -actions are sin: for ‘ when ye did eat, and when 
_ ye did drink, did not ye eat for yourselves and drink 
~ for yourselves?’ Zech. vii. 6. Thy civil actions are 
sin. Prov. xxi. 4. * The ploughing of the wicked is 
sin.’ Thy religious actions are sin. ‘The sacrifice 
of the wicked is an abomination to the Lord.’ The 
thoughts and imaginations of thy heart are ‘ only evil 
continually.” A deed may be soon done, a word 
soon spoken, a thought pass; but each of these is an 
item in thy accounts. O sad reckoning! As many 
thoughts, words, actions, so many sins: and the. 
longer thou livest, thy accounts swell the more. 
Should a tear be dropped for every sin, thine eyes 
must be ‘ fountains of tears.’ For nothing but sin 
comes from thee: thy heart frames nothing but evil 
imaginations : there is nothing in thy life, but what 
is framed by thy heart: therefore there is nothing 
in thy heart or life but evil. 
_ “ And all thy religion, if thou hast any, is lost la- - 
bour, if thou art not born again, truly then thy du- 
_ties are sins. Would not the best wine be loathsome 
ina foul vessel? So is the religion of an unregene- 
rate man.. Thy duties cannot make thy corrupt soul 
a holy ; but thy corrupt heart makes them unclean. 
- Thou wast wont to divide thy works into two sorts ; 
_ to count some good and some evil. But thou must 
count again, and put all under one head ; for Sod 
~ writes on them all, Only evil. 
“And thou canst not help thyself. What canst 
Se thou. do to take away thy sin, who art wholly cor- 
P Will mud and filth wash out filthiness? And — 
“wilt thou ‘purge out sin by sinning? Job took a 
Pp tsherd to scrape himself, because his hands were 
ae 
Mics soul, so long as thou art in a state of named E 


full of boils as his bedy. This is the case of thy ae 
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Thou art poor indeed, extremely miserable and poor ; 
thou hast no shelter but a refuge of lies: no garment 
for thy soul, but filthy rags, nothing to nourish it, but 
husks that cannot satisfy. More than that, thou ace 
. got such a bruise in the loins of Adam, that thou art 
without strength, unable to do ary thing. Nay, more 
than all this, thou canst not so much as seek aright, 
‘but liest helpless, as an infant exposed i in the SE 
field. . 
*o that ye would believe this sad truth. “Slow 
little is it believed in the world ?: Few are concerned 
to have their evil lives reformed; but fewer far, to 
have their evil nature changed. Most men know not 
~ what they are ; as the eye, which seeing many things, 
never sees spell But until ye know every one ‘ the 
plague of his own heart,’ there is no hope of your 
recovery. Why will ye not believe the plain tes- 
timony of Scripture? Alas! That is the nature of 
your disease. ‘Thou knowest not that thou art 


wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 


naked.’ Lord, open their eyes, before they lift them 
up in hell, and see what they will not see now! 

“‘ Meantime let us have a special eye upon ‘the cor- 
ruption and sin of our nature. What avails it to take 
notice of other sins, while this mother sin is unno- 
ticed? This is a weighty point ; 3 in speaking to which, 
I shall, 


- 


- “1, Point at some evidences of n men’s overlooking. ‘i 


the sin of their nature. As (1.) men’s being so con- 
fident of themselves, as if they.were in no danger of 
gross sins. Many would take heinously such a cau- 
tion as Christ gave his apostles, ‘Take heed of su 


feiting and drunkenness.’ They would be ready to 
ery out, am Ta dog? It would raise the pete. of | 
their heart, not their fear and trembling. “And all 
b Bis a proof, that they kno not the asin ‘of 
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their own nature. (2.) Untenderness towards them 
that’ fall. Many in this case cast off all bowels of 
compassion: a plain proof that they do not know or ~~ 
“consider themselves, lest they also be tempted, : 
Grace indeed does make men zealous against sin, in 
others, as well as in themselves. But eyes tur ned 
inward to the corruption of nature, clothe ‘them with 
pity and compassion, and fill them with thankfulne 283, 
that they were not the persons left to be such specta- 
cles of human frailty. (3.) Men’s venturing so boldly 
on temptation, in confidence of their coming off 
fairly. Were they sensible of the ‘corruption of thes 
nature, they would beware of entering on the devil’s 
ground; as one girt about with bags of gunpowder, 
Ponid be loath: to wall: where Sates of fire were 
f flying. a8 
2. T shall mention a few things, in which ye 
should have a special eye to the sin of your nature. 
(1.) In your application to Christ. When you are 
_ with the physician, O forget not this disease. They 
"never yet knew their errand te Christ, who went not | 
' to him for the sin of their nature; for his blood to 
take away the guilt, and his Spirit to break the power’ 
of it. Though ye should lay before him a catalogue 
of sins, which might reach from earth to heaven, yet 
_ if you omit this, you have forgot the best part of the 
errand a poor sinner has to the Physician of souls. 
; (2.) Have a special eye to it in your repentance. If 
you would repent indeed, let the streams lead you 
up to the fountaip, and mourn over your corrupt 
_nature,.as the cause of all sin, in_ heart, word and 
work, me Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, and — 
~ done this evil in thy sight. ‘Behold, I was shapen i in 
eau and in sin did my- mother | conceive me,” 
; _ 32. . ; 
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(3.) Have a special eye to°it in your mortification. 
_, *Crucify the flesh, with its affections and desires.’ “It 
4 is the root of bitterness, which must be struck at; 
else we labour in vain. In vain do we go about to 
purge the streams, if we are at no pains about the 
muddy fountain. (4,) Ye are to eye this ‘in your 
daily walk. He that would walk uprightly, must 
have one eye upward to Jesus Christ, another inward 
to the corruption of his own nature. 
“ JIf. [shall offer some reasons, why we should 
especially observe the sin of our nature. 
“1, Because of all sins it is the most extensive 
and diffusive. It goes through the whole man, and 
spoils all. Other sins mar particular parts of the 
image of God; but this defaces the whole. It is the 
poison of the old serpent cast into the fountain, and 
so infects every action, every breathing of the soul. 
“2. It is the cause of all particular sins, both in 
our hearts and lives. ‘Out of the heart of man pro- 
ceed. evil thoughts, adulteries,’ and all other abomi- 
nations. It is the bitter fountain, and particular lusts 
are but rivulets running from it, which bring forth ~ 
into the life’a part only, not the wane ay what 
is within. oi 
_ 3, Itis virtually all sins: te it is the seed of 
: which want but the occasion to set up their heads.. 
‘Hence. it is called ‘a body of death,’ as consisting | of 
wi the several members which constitute that ‘body of © 
sins,’ (Cob. ii. 11.) whose life lies in spiritual death. 
“Tt is the cursed ground, fit to bring forth all manner — 
of noxious weeds. Never did every sin appear in — 
the conversation of the vilest wretch that ever. lived. 
tt look into thy nature, and thou mayest see all | 
ery sim fa sieahe Toot thereof. Pp hetee is rafuine 
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- of all unrighteousness there : atheism, idolatry, adul- 
. tery, murder. - Perhaps none of these appear to thee 
in thy heart: but there is more in that unfathom- 
able depth of wickedness than thou-knowest. ; 
_ 4, The sin of our nature is of all sins the most 
\ fixed and abiding. Sinful actions are transient, 
though the guilt and stain of them may remain. But~ 
the corruption of nature passes not away. It re- 
mains in its full power, by night and by day, at all 
times, till nature is changed by converting grace. 
~“You may observe three things in the corrupt 
heart. (1.) There is the corrupt nature, the evil 
bent of the heart, whereby men are unapt for all 
good, and fitted for all evil. (2.) There are par- 
ticular lusts or dispositions of that corrupt nature, 
such as pride, passion, covetousness. (3.) There is 
“one of these stronger than all the rest, ‘The sin which | 
doth so easily beset us.’ So that the river divides 
into many streams, whereof one is greater than the 
_ rest. The corruption of nature is the river-head, 
~ which has.many particular lusts wherein it runs; but : 
it mainly disburdens itself into that which we call the _ 
we predominant sin. But as in some rivers the main 
‘stream runs not always in the same channel, so the 
besetting sin may change, as lust in youth may be 
succeeded by covetousness in old age. Now what. 
_ does it avail, to reform in other things, while the — 
: reigning sin retains its full power! P What ifa particu- 
lar sin be gone? If the sin of our nature keep the 
throne, it will set up, another in its stead: as when a 
_ Water-course ‘is stopped’ Hone place, it will break 
oth in another. Thus some cast off their prodi- 
gality ; ; but covetousness comes ‘in its stead. ‘Some 
quit their profaneness ; but the same) stream runs: ig 
the wigs channel of aces icone ; a8 
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“That you may have a full view of the sin of your | 
nature, I would recommend to you three things. 
(1.) Study to know the spirituality and extent of the 
law of God; for that is the glass wherein you may 
see Citraolvce: (2.) Observe your hearts at ‘all 

_ times; but especially under temptation. Temptation 

pasta Ee that brings up the scum of the unregenerate 

heart. (3.) Go to God through Jesus Christ, for 

illumination by his Spirit. Say unto him, ‘What I 

__ know not, teach thou me:’ and be willing to take in 

light from the word. It is by the word, the Spirit 

 teacheth; but unless he teach, all other teaching is — 

_ tolittle purpose. You will never see yourself aright, 
till he light his candle in your breast. Neither the 

fulness and glory of Christ, nor the corruption and 

vileness of our nature, ever were or can be rightly 
learned, but where the Spirit of Christ is the teacher. 
“To conclude: let the consideration of what has 
been said, commend Christ to you all. Ye that are 
brought out of. your natural state, be humble; still 
coming to Christ, still cleaving to him, for the purg- 
ing out what remains of your natural corruption. Ye 
hak, are yet in your natural state, what will ye. do? iG 

Ye must die: ye must stand at the judgment seat of © 

God. Will you lie down, and sleep another night at 

ease in this case? See,-ye do it not. Before ano- — 

ther day you may be set before his dreadful tribunal, 
in the grave-clothes of your corrupt state, and your — 
souls cast inte the pit of destruction, to be for — 
ver buried out of God’s sight, For I testify unto — 
there is no peace with” God, no pardon,.no hea~_ 
or you in this state. ‘There is but a step. ber: . 


| { If the brittle thread of life, which — : | 
: maith a touch, ina moment oF eve 7 : 
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you are aware, ‘be broken while you are in this state, 

you are ruined for ever; and without remedy. But 
come ye speedily to Jesus Christ. He hath cleansed : 
_ as vile souls‘as yours.‘ Confess your sins;’ and he © 


Z will both ‘forgive your sins, aud cleanse ae from all 
oe. Lames 
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THE END. — 
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